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INTRODUCTION 

Cultural  Roots  Are  Inescapable:  The  Isi-ji  Metaphor 

The  African  who  leaves  his  country  for  another  has  considerable 
problems  of  adaptation.  These  problems  increase  when  the  new 
country  does  not  share  the  African  background.  The  title  of  this 
book  represents  the  need  to  respond  to  these  problems  from  the 
view  point  of  the  definition  of  the  African  who  tries  to  be  faithful 
both  to  his  African  background  and  to  his  -  in  this  case  -  western 
form  of  education.  By  "Western",  I  understand  industrialized 
Western  Europe  and  North  America  whose  basic  education  was 
founded  on  the  pretensions  of  classical  Greek  and  Rome. 

The  idea  of  defining  this  African  who  has  become  the 
meeting-place  of  the  African  and  Western  heritages  dawned  on  me 
in  stages  through  various  encounters  during  my  period  of  studies 
in  Europe  and  America.  The  first  shock  was  the  misunderstanding 
at  home  between  the  children  trained  in  Western-inspired  school 
system  and  the  parents  whose  background  was  unadulterated 
African  milieu.  The  documents  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council 
became  the  reference  points  for  theological  renewal  as  I  arrived  in 
Rome  for  the  second  cycle  armed  with  a  first  class  graduate 
degree.  We  burned  with  zeal  in  search  of  the  truth.  At  one  of  the 
lectures  in  dogma  at  the  Gregorian  University,  I  cited  a  text  from 
one  of  the  documents  of  Vatican  II  to  draw  the  professor's  attention 
to  the  church's  official  stand.  I  was  more  than  surprised  when  he 
dismissed  my  intervention  by  insisting  that  it  was  the  position  of  a 
certain  German  theologian  with  whom  obviously  he  disagreed. 
Does  that  mean  thaUhe  church's  document  could  be  dissected 
into  separate  viewpoints  representing  national  and/or  school 
interests?  While  my  question  arose  out  of  the  search  for  the  truth, 
two  course  colleagues  confronted  me  after  the  lecture  with  their 
amazement  at  my  bravery  in  challenging  the  professor.  Evidently, 
the  professor  did  not  forget  this  confrontation  years  later  when  I 
was  doing  my  thesis  with  him!  A  lasting  friendship  with  my  two 
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course  colleagues  however  developed  out  of  that  encounter  and 
through  the  friendship,  there  arose  more  interesting  material  in  the 
search  for  the  true  African.  The  one  was  a  Canadian  -  now  a 
bishop,  and  the  other  an  English  man  with  an  Irish  name.  For 
instance,  it  was  through  them  that  I  became  aware  that  my  prior 
education  had  a  strong  Irish  bent.  That  tended  to  indicate  that  in 
the  search  for  the  truth,  national  perspectives  were  distinguishable. 
It  was  not  a  one-way  traffic  however.  Not  only  did  our  friendship 
introduce  me  into  Western  culture  as  lived  first-hand,  I  also 
introduced  them  into  African  culture  as  they  never  experienced  it. 
From  the  culinary  viewpoint,  for  instance,  they  learnt  with  delightful 
amazement  that  balls  of  foofoo  could  be  digested  without  having 
to  be  chewed. 

During  the  summer,  I  enrolled  with  the  Goethe  Institute  at 
Boppard-am-Rhein  for  the  German  Language  course.  The  teacher 
vetted  my  essay  as  indistinguishable  from  any  European  product. 
According  to  him,  my  ideas  had  nothing  African  about  them.  The 
same  comments  were  repeated  later  as  I  studied  in  America.  A 
confrere  who  had  followed  some  of  my  writings  from  the  Spiritan 
School  of  Philosophy  at  Isienu-Nsukka  urged  me,  during  my  first 
sabbatical  leave,  to  use  the  opportunity  to  get  into  African  History 
and  literature.  According  to  him,  Aristotle  and  Plato  were  strange 
to  the  majority  of  my  audience.  Indeed  my  thesis  in  the  Gregorian 
University  which  was  a  critique  of  Professor  Gilkey's  effort  to  renew 
theological  language  in  the  face  of  secularism  was  thought  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  African  situation.  Wherever  you  go  in  Europe 
and  in  conversations  with  ordinary  people  in  both  Europe  and 
America,  one  comes  out  with  the  impression  that  there  is  a 
specifically  African  way  of  doing  things  that  I  may  be  hiding  from 
them.  They  would  like  to  see  a  difference  -  the  specifically  African 
contribution  to  the  agora  of  world  meanings  and  values.  Do 
Africans  sleep  on  a  bed?  No  they  sleep  like  horses,  standing.  That 
is  a  response  meant  to  force  the  European  to  rethink  his  prejudice 
but  it  does  not  answer  the  ulterior  question  of  the  African  identity. 
Are  Africans  ordained  priests  like  our  own  priests?  Do  they  have 
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wives?  Such  questions  tend  to  indicate  that  Africans  belong  to 
another  species  of  humanity  that  must  be  treated  with 
condescension,  but  not  as  equals.  They  also  expose  an  ignorance 
and  or  lack  of  information  about  Africa.  These  have  to  be 
corrected.  This  was  the  challenge  that  first  introduced  me  to  the 
sort  of  fascination  with  Africa  represented  by  AN  Mazrui's  writings. 
These  impulses  emerging  from  these  confrontations  forcefully 
called  for  the  resolution  and  harmony  of  two  influences  that  went 
into  the  making  of  the  modern  African.  On  the  one  hand,  his 
education  in  the  Western  form  of  school  tended  to  make  of  him  a 
Westerner  who  satisfies  the  ideals  of  humanity  aimed  at  by  the 
colonial  powers  in  the  execution  of  their  self-imposed  "white  man's 
burden'.  On  the  other  hand,  his  African  background  is  supposed 
to  be  un-forgotten  if  he  has  to  maintain  his  integrity  and  not  just 
ape  the  Europeans  who,  paradoxically  after  making  him  an 
"European"  now  urge  him  to  remain  African.  The  modern  African 
is  therefore  faced  with  the  challenge  of  authenticity.  He  has  to  find 
a  measure  of  balance  in  his  life  that  spares  him  schizophrenia.  He 
can  achieve  this  balance  by  defining  himself  in  the  light  of  all  the 
influences  that  contributed  to  his  making.  He  is  neither  an  entity 
entirely  formed  from  his  African  background;  nor  a  personality 
totally  manufactured  from  his  foreign  up-bringing.  Rather  he  is  the 
product  of  both  and  must  strive  to  develop  creativity  along  both 
backgrounds.  When  Jesus  characterized  Nathanael  as  a  "true 
Israelite",  Nathanael  felt  honoured.  His  later  contact  with  Jesus  and 
his  doctrine  did  not  diminish  his  stature  as  a  true  Israelite  but  rather 
enriched  it.  In  the  same  way,  it  is  being  suggested  in  this  book  that 
Africans  should  relish  their  encounter  with  alternative  influences 
and  strive  to  use  their  experience  creatively  and  fruitfully  to 
enhance  the  African  humanity.  Hence  Christianity,  for  example, 
should  not  be  seen  asjLpart  ofthe  colonial  episode  but  gather  as 
an  enrichmenUhatjias  a  pre-history |n  AfricarrTraditionarReyjglon. 
A^eralTrwRaTis  African  Traditional  Religion  if  not  the  traditional 
response  of  Africans  to  God's  revelation  in  nature?  What  is 
C FTn s tTa hTty^bfh e r  than  God's  revelation  in  history  as  revealecfln 
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Jesus  Christ?  Both  responses  cannot  be  contradictory.  The 
wisdom  of  African  ancestors  -  arguably  unwritten  -  nevertheless 
lives  on  in  the  other  traditions  humans  use  in  communicating  with 
one  another.  When  we  fail  to  recover  these  traditions,  we  then  fail 
to  respect  our  African  background.  To  that  extent  we  become 
alienated  and  uprooted,  homeless  in  our  homes.  This  is  precisely 
the  theme  of  my  mother's  unending  argument.  She  never  went 
through  the  western  school  system  but  she  has  developed  a  theory 
from  her  perception  of  her  traditional  schooling.  Her  famous  "ist-jt 
metaphor  insists  that  when  the  traditional  wisdom  -  the  matrix  of  a 
people  -  is  abandoned  or  discontinued,  it  spells  an  irreplaceable 
loss  in  the  self-understanding  of  the  people.  If  the  head  part  of  the 
yam  (isi-ji)  is  not  preserved  for  the  next  planting  season,  it  means 
the  extinction  of  the  staff  that  supports  a  people's  life.  The  isi-ji 
metaphor  is  a  call  on  the  emerging  African  reality  to  be  conscious 
of  its  roots.  When  the  roots  are  not  forgotten,  but  positively 
affirmed,  then  the  evolving  process,  in  this  case,  the  modern 
African  who  is  the  product  of  a  two-fold  heritage,  the  one  native, 
the  other  foreign,  harmonizes  in  himself  a  unity  unavailable  to  the 
traditional  African  taken  alone,  and  to  the  foreign  in  him  when 
taken  in  isolation.  Such  an  African,  when  and  wherever  he 
emerges,  would  be  a  new  creation  that  enriches  our  human 
experience.  He  is  neither  burdened  with  uncritical  traditionalism  nor 
alienated  by  his  foreign  education.  Such  an  African  when  and 
wherever  he  may  be  found  is  marked  by  his  openness  to  the  true 
and  the  good.  Wherever  the  sources  of  his  formation  may  spring 
from  is  not  primary.  For  him  being  human  is  primary  andJLis  a 
P[oiecyyTa^9jBSJ3&Cset  limits  beforehand.  He  could,  mutatis 
mutandis,  repeat  as  an  African  what  our  present  Polish  Pope  said 
of  himself  on  his  pilgrimage  to  Santiago  de  Compostela.  What  he 
said  there  is  original  statement  of  this  openness  to  the  developing 
process.  We  shall  hear  him  a  little  later. 

The  position  of  an  African  who  never  went  through  the 
formal  education  offered  by  the  foreign  missionaries  and  colonial 
officers  needs  to  be  listened  to  in  determining  the  character  of  the 
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emerging  African  reality.  It  is  unusual,  among  Africans,  to  take  into 
account  the  opinions  of  women  in  any  given  debate.  African 
women  traditionally  had  the  function  of  producing  children,  looking 
after  the  kitchen  and  doing  the  farm  work.  They  were  not 
considered  capable  of  producing  ideas  that  would  shape  the  future 
of  the  community  except  as  a  pressure  group  but  not  as  an 
intellectual  position  as  in  the  case  of  the  Umuada/Umuokpu  in 
Igboland.  My  mother  contradicted  this  traditional  assumption.  She 
was,  in  many  ways,  an  extraordinary  woman,  indeed  a  glory  to 
African  womanhood.  She  was  quick  to  notice  in  her  family  a 
pattern  that  was  developing  between  herself  and  her  children  who 
were  attending  the  missionary  schools.  The  family  no  longer  spoke 
with  one  voice.  There  were  disagreements  on  various  issues  for 
instance  on  the  application  of  chemical  fertilizers  to  crops  in  the 
farm.  She  did  not  understand  why  artificial  means  were  to  be  used 
to  kill  the  fertile  soil.  There  were  arguments  about  the  continuity  of 
certain  customs  which  her  children  felt  had  been  overtaken  by  the 
freedom  of  enlightenment  and  -  the  deliverance  of  a  scientific 
explanation.  She  felt  that  when  such  a  tendency  was  allowed  to  go 
on  without  question,  the  result  would  be  estrangement  between 
herself  and  her  children  who  seem  to  be  developing  on  divergent 
premises.  Hence  her  theory  of  the  isi-ji  metaphor.  If  the  source  is 
not  affirmed,  it  would  soon  be  forgotten.  If  the  source  is  forgotten, 
the  future  would  entail  disarray.  Whatever  one  may  learn  in  the 
European  and  missionary  school  system,  one  should  neither  forget 
nor  abandon  one's  roots,  the  source  that  gives  life  and  identity. 
This  theory  has  won  sympathy  in  arguments  in  arenas  that  range 
from  Washington  D.C.  to  Berlin  and  Brandenburg,  from  Chicago  to 
Johannesburg.  Evidently,  one  did  not  need  to  go  through  the 
formal  schools  to  elaborate  a  respectable  intellectual  position; 
Angelina  Oriaku  Mbefo  represented  that  original  African  wisdom 
that  confronted  the  Western  form  of  education.  What  she  taught 
her  children  in  the  Igbo  language  has  been  the  life-assumption  of 
the  learned  Pope  John  Paul  II.  In  the  Pope's  powerful  statement  of 
his  own  identity,  Oriaku  Mbefo's  insight  finds  articulate  expression: 
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"I,  John  Paul,  a  son  of  the  Polish  nation,  which  has  always,  on 
account  of  its  origins,  its  traditions,  its  culture  and  its  crucial 
connections,  considered  itself  European  -  Slavs  among  Latins  and 
Latins  among  Slavs  -  filled  with  love  I  call  out  to  you,  age-old 
Europe:  return  to  yourself,  be  yourself  again,  recall  your  origins,  let 
your  roots  have  new  life!". 

Being  the  Pope  in  Rome,  had  not  made  of  the  Pole  in  him 
an  Italian.  After  his  personal  example,  he  reminds  Europe  to 
retrieve  its  Christian  origins  in  an  epoch  that  -  on  account  of 
secularism  -  has  been  depicted  as  "post-Christian".  Likewise,  the 
modern  African  can  and  should  remain  true  to  himself  without  the 
alienation  that  could  be  the  result  of  uncritical  acceptance  of 
foreign  influence. 

The  newness  imposed  by  Christian  faith  also  elicited  a 
remarkable  response  from  her  husband,  Obi  Mbefo.  He  had 
become  Christian  as  a  child  taking  the  name  John  the  Baptist.  He 
had  lived  for  a  short  while  under  traditional  African  tutelage.  As 
would  be  expected,  being  a  Christian  could  not  leave  the  new 
convert  untouched  in  his  former  traditional  world  of  African 
understanding.  The  test  came  when  his  first  son  declared  his 
intention  of  joining  the  missionary  priesthood.  In  the  then  lingo,  he 
was  not  going  to  be  a  "family  priest"  by  which  was  understood,  he 
was  not  going  to  take  care  of  his  parents  and  their  children. 
Indeed,  he  was  no  longer  going  to  be  visiting  his  parents.  True  to 
African  palaver  traditions,  the  issue  was  discussed  among  the 
village  and  clan  heads.  The  decision  did  not  take  Christian  faith 
into  consideration.  Hence  it  is  not  possible  for  an  African  to  allow 
his  first  son  follow  a  lifestyle  that  threatens  the  continued  existence 
of  the  ancestral  name.  Obiefuna  or  its  variant  Ahamefuna  is  a 
pre-supposition  of  Igbo  traditional  life.  The  family  name,  in  this 
case  as  carried  forth  from  generation  to  generation,  a  form  of 
temporal  immortality,  through  the  male  scion  cannot  be  broken 
because  of  a  whiteman's  religion.  Would  you  like  to  be  associated 
for  ever  among  your  people  with  the  tag  of  the  one  with  whom  an 
ancestral  tradition  was  broken?  So  was  the  question  -  expected  to 
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be  rhetorical  -  as  it  was  later  formulated. 

Since  he  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  the  respected  and  trusted 
men  in  the  local  Christian  community  where  he  had  become  a 
committee  member  (today  church-council  member),  he  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  traditional  answer.  He  went  to  consult  his  Irish 
parish  priest  in  order  to  find  the  type  of  response  appropriate  for 
his  new  faith.  The  response  he  got  impressed  and  disturbed  him 
very  deeply  since  he  repeated  it  often  at  strategic  points  when 
Christian  faith  challenged  customary  practice.  "You  are  a  Christian 
and  you  will  not  allow  your  first  son  to  be  a  priest?"  "Well,  if  he 
intends  to  become  a  missionary  priest,  the  Catholic  mission  should 
take  responsibility  for  his  priestly  formation"  was  John's  response. 
The  parish  priest  replied  as  if  from  the  muzzle  of  a  gun:  "So,  you 
beget  children  and  you  expect  others  to  train  them  for  you?"  Such 
a  response  did  not  respect  the  logic  of  Igbo  world.  The  short 
exchange  shook  the  foundations  of  John's  customary  wisdom:  the 
traditional  role  of  the  son  in  the  family  and  the  solidarity  entailed  in 
the  African  extended  family  system.  Something  new  and  novel  has 
henceforth  invaded  the  traditional  climate  of  opinion  that  defined 
hitherto  the  mental  horizon  of  Igbo  presuppositions.  This  world 
could  no  longer  be  the  same.  He  henceforth  became  more 
thoughtful,  wondering  at  the  direction  of  his  Christian  faith.  The 
celebrated  Igbo  novelist,  Chinua  Achebe,  has  been  treating 
dramatically  but  on  the  level  of  social  dislocation  the  repercussions 
of  Western  culture  on  Igbo  traditional  life.  His  No  Longer  At  Ease 
and  Things  Fall  Apart  are  the  moral  equivalents  of  the  existential 
earthquake  our  forefathers  in  the  faith  experienced  as  the 
implications  of  that  faith  interrogated  their  customary  life  axioms. 
There  is  no  escape  from  this  confrontation  if  Christian  authenticity 
is  to  be  achieved,  that  readiness  to  account  for  the  hope  that 
propels  temporal  passage.  A  faith  cannot  be  said  to  be  stable  until 
this  confrontation  has  taken  place  and  has  been  overcome.  Mbefo 
consciously  took  the  name  John  the  Baptist  at  baptism  because  as 
an  adult,  he  was  highly  impressed  by  his  patron's  decisiveness  and 
forthrightness. 
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His  Christian  life  was  to  incarnate  the  characteristics  of  his 
patron  who,  paradoxically,  was  not  a  Christian  even  though  he 
baptised  the  Christ.  In  any  case,  nobody  injected  with  the  leaven 
of  the  gospel  will  remain  the  same  after  as  before  it.  He  saw  the 
issue  in  a  new  light.  It  confronted  him  as  a  puzzle,  indeed  as  a 
mystery  because  like  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus  before  him,  he 
never  stopped  pondering  the  encounter  in  his  heart.  His  response, 
negatively  put,  was  a  policy  of  non-interference.  Positively 
formulated,  it  was  this:  let  the  young  man  carry  out  his  chosen 
vocation. 

He  was  only  a  sample  of  many  parents  who  had  to  struggle 
to  accept  the  implications  and  consequences  of  the  Christian  faith 
whose  dimensions  they  never  grasped  but  yet  allowed  them  space 
within  their  lives  to  operate.  It  may  be  mentioned  in  passing,  that 
many  of  the  first-generation  local  clergy  came  from  pagan  and 
polygamous  parents  including  the  Blessed  Iwene  Tansi.  If  African 
Traditional  Religion 

could  produce  people  disposed  for  Christian  faith,  it  could  not  all 
be  the  worship  of  demons  as  preached  by  the  early  missionaries. 

These  ideas  are  scattered  in  difficult  forms  throughout  these 
essays  that  form  part  of  my  academic  life  during  my  two  years  of 
teaching  at  the  Catholic  Institute  of  West  Africa  at  Port  Harcourt 
(1997-99).  They  were  titles  called  for  in  talks  at  different  theatres 
of  the  academy.  Originally,  there  was  a  plan  to  devote  a 
monograph  that  would  in  a  systematic  orderly  way  present  them  to 
the  public.  But  a  call  to  serve  in  the  administration  of  the  Spiritan 
Province  makes  that  project  extremely  difficult  to  carry  out.  But  a 
nagging  insistence  that  had  become  an  obsession  has  determined 
its  present  form.  Indeed,  the  first  chapter,  The  African  Situation 
was  started  during  my  holidays  in  Berlin  and  completed  in  Kassel 
where  this  introduction  is  being  written  (September,  2000).  Its 
presentation  at  this  stage  of  its  development  is  a  call  for  a 
collaborative  effort  on  the  part  of  Africans  to  define  ourselves  and 
through  that  definition  understand  ourselves  in  such  a  way  that  we 
can  be  Africans  who  are  aware  of  our  not-so-glorious  history  but 
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are  creative  within  it  and  through  it  gain  the  respect  of  our  fellow 
humans  elsewhere.  We  can  no  longer  allow  ourselves  to  be 
determined  by  the  whims  of  outsiders.  Since  our  colonial  and 
slavery  experience,  we  have  been  reduced  to  reacting  to  external 
impulses.  We  are  now  called  to  be  centres  and  sources  of  action. 
The  Europeans  educated  us  in  what  they  felt  represented  their 
idea  of  humanity,  namely,  to  be  Europeans  in  African  clothing.  Like 
the  apprentice  magician  who  called  up  the  spirits  from  the  depths 
and  is  unable  to  send  them  back,  they  now  urge  us  to  go  back  to 
be  Africans  in  an  African  way.  What  we  learnt  from  them  has 
become  part  of  us,  an  essential  part  of  our  self  definition  and  self- 
understanding.  We  can  no  longer  jump  over  our  own  shadows. 

I  am  grateful  to  all  those  who  have,  in  one  way  or  another, 
directed  my  thought  to  the  exploration  of  this  question  of  African 
identity.  The  Canadian  Richard  Grecco  (now  bishop)  and  Mike 
O'Dowd  now  Episcopal  Vicar  and  education  secretary  in  the 
Archdiocese  of  Liverpool  introduced  me  from  our  student  days  in 
Rome  to  concrete  western  life-style.  Ed.  Vilkauslcas,  a  fellow 
Spiritan  continued  it  in  Washington  D.C.  They  helped  to  throw  me 
back  into  researching  the  specifically  African  roots.  Alex 
Ekechukwu,  my  one-time  Provincial  insisted  that  I  should  take  in 
the  African  audience  in  my  articles.  There  are  innumerable 
European  acquaintances  who  wanted  to  know  more  about  the 
uniquely  African.  My  unending  arguments  with  them  have  imposed 
this  initial  presentation  of  the  problematic.  The  intention  is  to 
provoke  other  responses  from  concerned  Africans  so  that  together 
and  following  Aristotle's  prescriptions,  we  may  offer  an  integral 
response.  The  search  for  the  truth  is  a  co-operative  enterprise. 
During  the  summer  holidays  of  the  year  2000,  the  arguments 
erupted  again.  I  decided  to  do  something  about  making  my  opinion 
available  to  a  wider  audience.  The  writing  started  in  Berlin  and  is 
continued  here  in  Kassel  just  as  John  XXIII  is  being  beatified  in 
Rome,  September  3,  2000.  He  was  the  Pope  that  opened  the 
windows  of  the  Church  for  the  fresh  air  of  the  life-giving  Spirit  to 
blow  in.  The  Christmas  break  of  2000  is  the  appropriate  leisure  to 
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re-work  these  thoughts.  My  confreres,  Augustine  Onyeneke  and 
Josephat  Ezeanolue  have  spent  time  and  sweat  in  reading  through 
the  text  and  in  offering  spirited  critiques.  They  should  bear  it  with 
grace  if  all  their  opinions  are  not  integrated  in  the  final  script. 
Cletus  Odinigwe  knows  how  best  to  decipher  my  scripts  and  has 
enthusiastically  committed  them  to  computer  clarity.  He  has  won 
my  confidence. 

The  collection  assembled  here  incorporates  a  number  of 
papers  presented  at  various  venues  in  the  last  three  years.  For 
instance,  "Igbo  Traditional  spirituality",  Chapter  One  was  read  at  a 
symposium  marking  Bigard  Memorial  Seminary's  seventy-five 
years  of  existence  at  Enugu  (1999).  "The  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Inculturation",  Chapter  Three,  was  first  read  at  the  Catholic  Institute 
of  West  Africa's  Theology  Week  at  Port  Harcourt,  1998.  Chapter 
Four,  "Assessing  the  Work  of  the  Early  Missionaries"  was  read  at 
Ozubulu  in  a  symposium  celebrating  the  ninety-two  year's  of  the 
coming  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  town.  Chapter  Five,  "The 
Missionary  and  Inculturation  in  the  Third  Millennium"  was  the  key- 
note address  at  the  Missionary  Seminary  of  Saint  Paul  at 
Gwagwalada,  Abuja  in  2000.  Chapter  Six,  "Nigeria  and  the 
Proliferation  of  Churches"  was  read  at  Saint  Joseph's  Major 
Seminary,  Ikot-Ekpene  as  part  of  the  Theology  Week  in  1999. 
Chapter  Seven,  "The  Changing  Concept  of  God  Among  Us" 
formed  part  of  the  symposium  papers  asked  for  at  the  Claretian 
Institute  of  Philosophy,  Nekede  in  2000.  Lastly,  Chapter  Eight, 
"The  Catholic  Knight  as  an  Enlightened  Leader"  was  read  at  the 
conference  of  the  Knights  of  Saint  Mulumba  at  Onitsha  in  2000. 
Certain  motifs  repeat  themselves  and  run  like  a  thread  to  link  them 
up  in  this  volume.  Each  chapter  can  therefore  be  read  on  its  own. 


ONITSHA,  January  1,2001, 
Solemnity  of  Mary,  Mother  of  God. 


CAN  SITUATION 


Perhaps  the  greatest  challenge  for  the  future  of  the  African  is  the 
building  up  of  self-esteem  and  self-confidence  for  Africans.  The 
result  of  European  activity  in  Africa  can  be  negatively  thematized 
as  the  erosion  of  Africans'  self-confidence.  Positively,  it  is  the 
introduction  of  Africa  into  the  wider  human  community  thereby 
freeing  the  continent  from  its  self-imposed  splendid  isolationism. 
This  bold  assessment  of  the  African  situation  needs  an  elaborate 
defence. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  erosion  of  self-confidence. 
Before  the  Europeans  ever  entered  Africa  in  what  we  may  now  call 
the  dawn  of  modern  history,  which  incidentally  coincides  with  the 
European  period  of  exploration,  Africans  had  looked  to  their  own 
innate  genius  in  dealing  with  their  world  of  experience.  This  was 
Africa's  infancy,  its  age  of  primitivity,  when  it  had  developed  no 
written  literature  to  document  the  stages  of  its  coming  to  self- 
consciousness.  Europeans  termed  them  savages.  When  they  later 
on  realized  that  these  savages  were  not  lawless  ruffians,  they 
qualified  them  as  noble  savages.  Recent  discoveries  in  the 
archeologists'  cabinet  of  curiosities  however  do  indicate  that 
something  was  in  process;  in  Africa  before  Europe  discovered  her. 
There  was  an  earlier  and  a  later  stage  in  the  life  of  these  savages 
as  the  process  was  emerging.  Europeans  met  the  Africans  at  a 
stage  which  had  become  history  for  the  European  process.  Europe 
had  gone  through  a  scientific  revolution,  (thanks  to  Copernicus  and 
Galileo)  and  an  agrarian  and  industrial  revolutions  (thanks  \b 
Faraday  and  his  colleagues).  Equipped  with  such  a  background, 
they  arrived  in  Africa  where  the  indigenes  were  still  controlled  by 
the  forces  of  nature:  malaria,  over  flooding,  and  were  responding 
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to  their  world  through  witchcraft  and  sorcery.  Europeans 
responded  with  scientific  and  technological  know-how.  They 
imposed  on  the  Africans  a  tutelage  status.  Africans  were  seen  as 
not  being  able  to  manage  their  own  affairs.  They  had  first  to  go  to 
the  schools  as  required  by  European  standards  so  as  to  emerge 
with  European  life-style,  the  only  life-style  thought  worthy  of  human 
kind.  Otherwise  they  would  remain  barbarians,  bush  men, 
savages.  They  had  to  speak  an  European  language  -  English, 
French,  Spanish  or  Portuguese  -  if  they  would  have  a  future.  In 
other  words,  to  be  worthy  of  being  considered  a  human  being,  they 
must  become  human  beings  in  any  of  its  European  forms.  The 
Africans  could  only  stand  in  awe,  star-struck.  Since  Africans 
experienced  this  scientific  and  technological  superiority  of  the 
Europeans,  they  have  ever  tended  to  abdicate  their  innate 
inventiveness  and  creativity  in  order  to  embrace  the  whiteman's 
superior  and  more  effective  solutions.  The  whiteman  has  thus  ever 
remained  a  god,  the  one  whose  presence  ensured  better 
conditions  of  life,  enlargement  of  opportunity,  the  enhancement  of 
options.  "The  white-man,  he  is  a  magician!"  is  an  expression  often 
heard  in  Igboland  (Onye  ocha,  obu  agbara!) 

This  experienced  tendency  to  leave  everything  to  the 
whiteman  since  he  is  reputed  to  have  the  key  to  solving  every 
problem  has  been  the  cause  of  Africans'  sense  of  an  inferiority 
complex  in  the  face  of  the  whiteman,  the  new  problem  solver.  The 
inferiority  complex  exhibits  itself  in  various  ways:  Africans  who  tend 
to  behave  like  the  whiteman  before  fellow  Africans  and  like  an 
African  before  the  whiteman,  the  propensity  to  accumulate 
academic  certificates  for  the  sake  of  the  glory  that  goes  with  such 
a  certificate  the  inclination  to  play  the  pig  in  Orwell's  Animal  Farm, 
or  even  the  way  power,  any  power,  is  used  for  domination  and  for 
self-assertion.  The  Europeans  themselves  have  observed  this  and 
have  come  to  call  it,  "the  African  disease",  namely,  the  worship  of 
authority  and  of  personalities. 

The  end  result  is  that  Africans  have  lost  the  nerve  to  take 
their  destiny  into  their  own  hands.  They  are  willing  to  hand  over 
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their  God-given  natural  resources  to  others  to  exploit  so  long  as 
they  have  fat  bank  accounts  in  overseas  banks.  Even  the  famed 
African  value  of  community,  solidarity  is  lost  sight  of  in  the  pursuit 
of  individual  security  through  unwholesome  methods.  In  Nigeria, 
for  example,  individuals  have  private  air  companies  while  the 
national  airline  is  crippled;  the  roads  are  bad  while  individuals  have 
the  most  expensive  cars  European  and  Japanese  Automobile 
industries  put  on  the  market.  Even  academicians  have  become 
victims  of  the  so-called  "brain-drain"  which  I  has  been  elsewhere 
talked  about  in  terms  of  "slavery  in  reverse  gear"1.  It  is  the  case  of 
well-trained  and  educated  individuals  who  were  supposed  to  use 
their  education  and  training  to  put  the  continent  on  a  stable  road  to 
progress  but  who  decide  to  settle  in  Europe  or  America  where 
others  have  toiled  to  create  a  more  convenient  situation  of  what  the 
American  constitution  calls  "the  pursuit  of  happiness".  Somehow, 
some  of  these  people  have  come  to  realize  that  they  are  only  good 
there  as  support  instruments  for  sustaining  a  vigorous  economy 
and  not  as  inventors  and  creators  of  new  possibilities.  In  their 
disillusionment,  some  now  make  their  wills  that  they  should  be 
buried  in  their  motherland,  Africa.  If  they  chose  not  to  serve  Africa 
in  their  youth  and  in  her  need,  who  would  be  anxious  to  receive 
them  in  their  weakness  and  in  her  strength? 

A  wider  framework  of  comparison  shows  that  European 
treatment  of  Africa  is  not  unique  in  Europe's  treatment  of  primitive 
peoples  whether  they  are  the  Aborigines  of  Australia  or  the  Indians 
of  North  and  South  America.  Take  for  instance  Australia  where  the 
Olympic  Games  of  2000  have  directed  fresh  research  into  the 
history  of  that  often  forgotten  continent.  When  the  first  European 
colonialists  arrived  in  1788  at  the  Botany  Bay  of  Sydney,  they 
declared  Australia  as  "terra  nullius",  a  no-man's  land.  As  Mathips 
Glaubaecht  understood  this  declaration  (cf.  "Das  Geheimnis  der 
Holzkohle"  in  Der  Tagesspiegel,  Berlin  Nr.  17  123,27  Juli  2000),  it 
means  that  the  indigenous  inhabitants  had  no  rights  either  to  their 
land  or  to  their  humanity.  The  Aborigines  were  a  people  without 
history  in  a  country  without  history.  Incidentally,  England  accepted 
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this  interpretation  by  emptying  its  prisons  of  dangerous  criminals 
who  were  then  exported  to  populate  the  new  land  without  people 
and  without  history.  New  archeological  findings  that  date  to  over 
176,000  years  -  farming  and  hunting  materials  and  the  famous 
stone  paintings  -  now  shade  more  light  in  the  up-till-now  unstudied 
history  of  Australia's  Aborigines.  An  example  of  the  explosion  of 
the  long  domineering  but  ignorant  arrogance  of  British  prejudice  is 
Percy  Trezise's  book  Traumstrasse  Eine  Entdeckungsreise  zu  der 
Felsmalereien  der  Australischen  Ureinwohner  (Jan  Thorbecke 
Verlag,  Sigmaringen,  P.  192,).  The  result  of  years  of  field  work,  this 
book  is  a  documentation  of  the  creation  myths,  the  original  natural 
explanations  of  the  world  Aborigines  cosmology,  together  with  the 
types  of  animals  and  plants  that  the  Aborigines  found  in  their  world 
of  experience.  Tierse  ploughed  into  his  interpretation  of  the 
Aborigines,  their  myths,  stories,  legends  and  rites  orally 
transmitted,  to  give  a  coherent  and  sympathetic  account.  For  him, 
each  painting  in  the  Quinkinland  of  the  Aboriginal  ancestors 
advertise  its  own  unique  history  for  those  who  are  open  to  other 
peoples'  mode  of  Self-expression. 

If  the  human  race  took  its  origin  in  Africa  as  it  is  generally 
accepted  by  archeologists  and  anthropologists,  and  if  human 
migration  from  Africa  found  its  way  through  Asia  to  Australia  where 
the  first  human  settlement  has  been  dated  to  130,000  years  ago, 
why  can  Europeans  still  say  that  Africans  lack  the  Viking  instinct, 
the  urge  to  explore?  And  if  African  ancestors  did  inspire  the  later 
explorers  of  the  New  World,  how  is  it  that  Europeans  later  on  came 
to  draw  the  map  of  Africa  for  Africans,  assign  them  territories  and 
name  their  rivers  and  mountains  after  European  despots  and 
explorers?  Have  Africans  really  remained  passive  participants  in 
world  history  such  that  -  according  to  Hegel  -  their  enslavement  by 
Europeans  was  the  best  thing  that  ever  happened  to  them  since  it 
was  that  European  contact  that  for  the  first  time  introduced  them 
to  culture?2 

Our  contact  with  the  West  has  been  at  once  a  blessing  and 
a  curse.  It  is  a  blessing  in  that  alternative  interpretations  of  what  it 
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means  to  be  human  and  other  life-styles  are  made  available  for  our 
enrichment.  It  has  been  a  curse  in  the  sense  that  these 
alternatives  were  presented  as  the  one  and  only  viewpoint  worthy 
of  the  human  project.  History  is  a  record  of  unintended 
consequences.3  What  was  benignly  intended  to  raise  the  quality  of 
the  life  of  Africans  succeeded  in  making  them  dependent.  They 
were  forced  into  a  situation  in  whose  evolving  process  they  were 
outsiders.  They  became  consumers  of  a  finished  product  whose 
coming  to  be  they  could  not  replicate  simply  because  they  were  not 
involved  in  its  making.  Our  nascent  creativity  was  left  fallow.  The 
result  is  that  our  indigenous  self-understanding,  our  cultural 
achievements  tended  to  be  down-graded.  What  is  of  low  value  is 
termed  Taiwan.  What  is  of  lower  value  is  called  Igbo  made.  To 
sell  mangoes  that  are  natural  to  our  clime,  women  who  do  not 
know  where  to  place  Germany  on  the  map,  yet  advertise  them  as 
"German  Mangoes."  By  embracing  the  foreign  alternatives,  we 
became  aliens  because  we  were  alienated  from  our  roots.  The 
resultant  situation  makes  us  homeless  in  our  homes.  We  are 
Africans  by  birth  and  unAfrican  by  education.  Such  a  situation 
however  is  not  irreversible.  The  idea  of  symbiosis  leaves  room  for 
a  tertium  quid  a  harmonious  synthesis. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Europeans  carried  on  their  intentions 
of  uplifting  the  quality  of  life  of  the  Africans  with  fierce  missionary 
zeal.  Fierce  because  they  did  not  hesitate  to  use  force  and  even 
superior  military  firepower  to  subdue  the  resistance  of  the  often 
unwilling  Africans.  The  idea  of  the  "whiteman's  burden"  entailed  the 
enormous  ways  and  means  the  whiteman  had  to  deploy  to  bring  up 
the  black  Africans  to  the  level  of  civilized  humanity.  For  the 
whiteman,  this  self-imposed  noble  cause  implied  the  separation  of 
the  blackman  from  his  ancestral  ways  of  understanding  himself 
and  his  world  from  the  specifically  unique  wisdom,  the  blackman 
had  gathered  through  the  ages  and  which  had  helped  him  cope 
more  or  less  with  the  challenges  dictated  by  his  world  of 
experience.  Even  though  it  would  be  impossible  to  change  the 
blackman's  colour,  it  was  possible  to  change  his  attitude  to  life 
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through  reforming  his  way  of  thought.  The  most  effective  way  of 
achieving  this  aim  was  by  introducing  Western  form  of  education 
and  substituting  an  European  language  for  the  mother  tongue  of 
the  African.  Paradoxically,  every  African  who  went  through  the 
schools  now  speaks  at  least  two  languages,  the  mother  tongue 
and  the  European  -  French,  English,  Spanish  or  Portuguese.  In  this 
way  they  can  become  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations  and 
judges  in  the  World  Court,  what  they  could  never  have  become  if 
they  were  limited  to  their  mother  tongue.  Hence  their  Western 
contact  has  enhanced  their  opportunities  in  the  world  community 
and  inserted  them  into  the  main-stream  clubs  that  somehow  shape 
the  future  of  our  world  through  the  decisions  they  take  and 
implement. 

What  the  foregoing  analysis  implies  is  this:  Western  activity 
in  Africa  does  not  in  itself  essentially  imply  the  erosion  of  Africa's 
self-confidence  to  be  able  to  be  master  of  its  destiny.  Western 
civilization  is  separable  from  African  genius  and  self- 
understanding.  This  insight,  if  accepted  rejects  the  curse  of  the 
ancestors  that  Mazrui  maintains  is  the  cause  of  Africa's  disarray 
and  chaos.4  It  means  that  Africans  -  as  heirs  of  a  two-fold  heritage 
-  can  thrive  on  the  integrity  of  enhanced  situation  in  life.  Like  the 
sagacious  householder  of  the  Christian  gospel,  the  African  is 
poised  in  a  pinnacle  of  creativity  that  disposes  him  to  bring  out  of 
his  treasure  house  goods  both  old  and  new. 

A  theological  appreciation  of  Africa's  situation  would  see 
Western  contact  as  the  convenient  hour,  the  ripe  opportunity  for 
Africans  to  have  a  more  total  appreciation  of  what  it  means  to  be 
human  in  its  various  cultural  manifestations.  It  would  dispose  them 
to  being  more  tolerant  than  others  as  they  have  already  learnt  from 
their  African  Traditional  Religion  with  its  dual  characteristics  of 
hospitality  and  forgiveness.  The  Africans  welcomed  the  European 
explorers  and  forgave  them  as  they  later  transformed  themselves 
into  imperialists  and  slave-traders.  The  varieties  of  human 
experience  become  sources  filling  in  with  contents  their  experience 
of  the  immensity  of  the  God  Almighty, 
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what  the  Igbos  understand  under  the  name  Chukwuebuka. 

It  is  therefore  the  task  of  Africans  who  have  been  brought  up 
in  the  research  methodology  of  the  Western  system  of  education 
especially  its  empirical  branch  to  go  beyond  the  known  prejudices 
of  the  whiteman's  superiority  claims  so  as  to  apply  this  method  in 
excavating  the  forgotten  past  of  Africans  in  their  original  and 
therefore,  unadulterated  integrity.  These  research  methods  do  not 
exhaust  their  use  with  a  Western  certificate  or  diploma.  Applying 
them  to  African  studies  will  help  the  riches  of  the  shepherding 
leadership  of  a  Moshweshwe,  the  military  prowess  of  a  Shaka,  or 
the  patriotism  of  the  Mau-Mau  movement  to  emerge.  Present-day 
Africans  need  to  preserve  these  ancestral  contributions  to  the 
African  self-understanding.  The  meanings  and  values  that 
informed  them  can  still  function  within  and,  even  criticize  the 
assumptions  that  support  the  Western  way  of  life  and  the  Western 
civilization  which  we  tend  to  adopt  without  reflection.  African 
Traditional  Religion  has  concepts  of  God's  being  and  character 
which  Christianity  and/Islam  cherish.  What  makes  people  human 
in  African  cultures  still  have  validity  in  the  post-modern  world.  The 
exemplar  of  complete  manhood,  the  qualities  that  go  to  make  the 
perfect  man  are  found  in  the  Igbo  concept  of  Dimkpa.  It  is  the 
dynamic  equivalent  of  the  biblical  urge  for  the  Israelite  leader  to  "be 
a  man".  It  is  still  valid  to  affirm  with  the  ancestral  Igbos  that  Ezi  Afa 
ka  ego,  namely  a  good  name  (understand  moral  probity)  is 
preferable  to  unaccounted-for  riches.  There  is  a  challenging 
wisdom,  that  looks  to,  hope  beyond  death,  urging  people  to  be 
ready  to  give  their  lives  for  things  they  are  convinced  of.  We  do  not 
have  to  go  to  Washington  or  Paris  to  learn  how  and  when  to  plant 
yams  and  cassava  or  even  to  import  Americans  and  Frenchmen  to 
teach  agriculture  in  our  universities  especially  when  our  tropical 
crops  do  not  grow  in  their  part  of  the  world. 

It  is  to  build  up  self-confidence  in  ourselves  and  thereby 
create  the  appropriate  equanimity  and  trust  in  our  capability  that 
the  achievements  of  our  ancestors  need  to  be  again  stressed  in 
the  post-colonial  era  so  that  the  examples  of  the  ancestors 
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become  their  legacy  for  their  posterity.  By  combining  the 
indigenous  legacy  with  the  benefits  of  Western  science  and 
technology,  a  new  Africa  will  emerge  with  unparalleled  pride. 
Christian  religion  will  find  its  pre-history  in  African  Traditional 
Religion  which  in  turn  Christianity  will  find  fulfillment  for  its  cravings 
in  that  religion.  Above  all  however,  African  Traditional  jjleHg ion 
shoujd  no  longer  be  cqntinued^to  be  seen  as  in  need  of  conversion 
to  Christianity;  it  will  continually  be  seen  as  a  religion  in  dialogue 
wi^pj^jer^religions.  lf~Christianity  will  not  be  seen  as  a  foreig n 
religion,  then  its  points  of  contact  with  African  Traditional  Religion 
will  become  increasingly  important  to  affirm.  It  is,  after  all,  the 
religion  that  gave  the  Christian  missionaries  their  first  indigenous 
converts  including  the  Blessed  Tansi,  and  has  kept  Christianity  in 
Africa  unconquered  though  bruised  by  secularism.  It  is  to  promote 
this  form  of  backward-and-forward  movement  that  these  thoughts 
have  been  presented. 

Let  me  summarize.  The  above  considerations  inevitably 
lead  to  the  concept  of  the  true  African.  The  true  African  is  the  idea 
of  a  concept  that  needs  to  be  realized  by  those  concerned  with  the 
future  of  the  African  continent.  Writers  are  agreed  that,  it  has  been 
the  "dark"  continent  of  catastrophies  which  became  in  the  course 
of  colonial  history,  the  "whiteman's  burden".  Yet  archeologists  and 
anthropologists  identify  it  as  the  cradle  and  matrix  of  the  human 
race.  If  such  is  her  place  in  the  genesis  of  human  race,  then  the 
continent  seems  to  have  a  function  that  it  needs  to  fulfill,  it  needs 
to  stand  with  pride  and  integrity  before  its  offsprings.  It  needs  to 
transform  its  inglorious  history  of  darkness  and  bastardization 
through  enslavement  into  a  continent  of  light  and  freedom  by 
assuming  its  responsibility  as  origin  and  generator.  Let  the  coming 
century  become  the  African  century  in  which  Africans  and  Africa 
have  worked  to  reclaim  the  glory  that  should  be  theirs  by  reason  of 
their  historical  reality. 

Only  the  Africans  themselves  can  rise  to  this  challenge  by 
assuming  the  responsibility  imposed  by  their  knowledge  of  their 
past.  This  is  the  knowledge  of  the  influences  -  both  positive  and 
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negative  -  that  have  gone  into  their  making.  By  working  to  integrate 
these  influences  creatively  and  fruitfully,  they  would  be  poised  to 
reshape  the  destiny  of  Africans  and  their  continent  in  a  way  that 
lends  balance  and  stability  to  the  current  experience  of  chaos  and 
disarray.  One  may  support  that  such  a  reconstruction  of  the  African 
project  must  exploit  the  metaphysical  vision  that  has  always  been 
associated  with  Africans.  This  metaphysical  vision  is  the  religious, 
mythical  stance  that  has  enabled  Africans  to  be  integrative, 
namely,  that  their  world  has  always  been  constructed  from  the 
theo-centric  perspective.  The  maintenance  of  this  perspective  may 
well  heal  the  experience  of  brokenness  and  dis-relatedness 
evident  in  an  alternative  vision,  namely  that  of  secularist  culture. 
Thus  Africans  could  still  be  master  of  their  destiny.  While 
conversing  creatively  with  the  West  and  Asia,  it  can  still  be 
identical  with  its  selfhood.  It  has  been  noticed  that  the  Jews  forgot 
nothing.  They  never  fail  to  keep  alive  among  them  the  memory  of 
the  holocaust.  King  David  at  his  death-bed  reminded  his  sons 
about  the  punishment  yet  to  be  meted  to  one  otherwise  unknown 
character,  that  Shimei  insulted  his  royal  majesty.5  It  is  the  classical 
function  of  Israelite  prophets  to  remind  their  successive 
generations  of  God's  covenant  with  the  Jewish  race.  In  the  same 
way,  sons  and  daughters  of  an  African  renaissance  especially 
Christian  theologians  should  never  grow  tired  of  reminding 
renascent  Africa  of  its  religious  roots  and  the  need  to  retain  and 
interpret  its  emerging  self-consciousness  in  the  light  of  these 
religious  roots.  Onyedikachukwu?  Who  can  we  compare  with 
God?  Such  is  a  sample  of  authentic  African  achievement  which 
could  be  lost  if  we  were  to  restrict  our  evaluation  of  traditional 
African  contribution  to  world  history  solely  to  documents  and 
monuments  preserved  in  European  museums.  There  is  no  reason 
whatever  for  not  introducing  this  insight  into  theological  and 
philosophical  discussions  of  St.  Anselm's  classical  dispute  with  the 
fool  who  claimed  there  was  no  God.  There  are  more  of  such 
samples  of  intellectual  and  religious  activity  in  Africa  if  only  we 
interrogated  our  collective  memory. 


(Ufiapter   1  w© 

IGBO  TRADITIONAL  SPIRITUALITY 

This  inquiry  into  Igbo  traditional  spirituality  is  by  no  means  a 
theoretical  exercise.  It  does  not  concern  itself  with  stipulating  on 
how  humans  should  lead  their  lives  in  relation  to  the  non-human. 
"Spirituality"  generally  is  understood  to  deal  with  the  way  humans 
live  their  lives  in  union  with  God.  In  popular  Catholicism,  we 
immediately  think  of  prayers,  almsgiving,  fasting,  pilgrimages, 
vigils,  novenas.  Since  we  do  not  have  documentary  evidence  to 
work  with,  (our  ancestors  left  no  written  documents),  we  intend  to 
look  at  the  indices  contained  in  other  forms  of  tradition  which  has 
become  the  legacy  left  by  the  Igbo  ancestors.  In  this  pool  inherited 
by  their  children,  we  find  among  others,  wisdom  sayings,  proverbs 
and  the  names  they  give  their  children.  A  study  of  this  pool  of 
wisdom  opens  up  an  encyclopaedia  of  knowledge  and  monumental 
information  about  how  traditional  Igbos  conducted  their  lives  and 
how  they  tried  to  find  meaning  and  fulfillment  in  the  buzzing  chaos 
of  human  experience.  By  spirituality  then,  I  wish  to  understand  that 
"total  self,  the  core  or  source  of  self-understanding  that  lent 
meaning  and  worthwhileness  to  Igbo  life,  that  unifying  centre  that 
bound  together  the  pieces  of  human  striving,  the  joys  and  sorrows, 
the  triumphs  and  the  failures,  the  hopes  and  fears,  the  palavers 
and  their  reconciliation  such  that  they  have  left  us  such  taboos  as 
suicide  and  such  a  recommendation  as  that  human  life,  however 
high  its  value,  should  be  surrendered  in  the  fight  for  a  still  higher 
value.  Hence  spirituality  is  more  than  a  life-style,  for  example,  "the 
British  way  of  life".  Way  of  life  could  be  artificial,  for  example 
determined  by  the  choice  of  a  convention.  Spirituality  is  an  anthro 
pological  category  that  exhibits  a  person's  self-understanding  lived 
out  in  concrete  visibility.  It  arises  out  of  a  discovered  purpose  of  life 
and  requires  for  its  achievement  certain  values  and  goals  as 
motivation. 

By  "traditional"  then,  I  mean  the  Igbo  race  as  they  carried  on 
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their  lives  In  splendid  isolation  from  peoples  of  what  we  today  call 
Nigeria  and  away  from  colonial  and  missionary  influence  whether 
Christian  or  Moslem.  In  this  sense,  Igbo  traditional  spirituality  forms 
or  should  form  a  chapter  of  discourse  in  any  study  of  African 
Traditional  Religion. 

How  did  they  cope  with  the  mysteries  of  birth,  growth, 
sickness  and  old  age,  death,  friendships  turned  into  enmities, 
couples  separated  and  remarried,  deceit  and  lies  in  community 
affairs,  broken  up  agreements?  They  planted  and  harvested  -  as 
found  in  all  agricultural  groups.  They  suffered  locust  pests  and  they 
had  years  of  plenty.  The  flood  came  and  swept  away  their  plants 
and  ruined  their  buildings.  They  had  their  boundary  disputes  and 
their  civil  wars.  They  had  marriage  problems  and  the  practice  of 
polygamy.  They  experienced  health  and  they  experienced 
sickness.  They  profited  from  their  trade  and  sometimes  they 
suffered  losses.  They  had  their  oracles  and  they  had  their 
sorcerers,  wizards,  witches  and  medicinemen.  Before  Christianity 
introduced  medals  and  holy  water,  they  wore  their  charms  and 
talisman.  All  these  we  can  read  in  books  and  treatises  already 
written  on  the  Igbo  people.  Here  we  are  concerned  with  the  central 
convictions  that  underlie  the  confidence  of  the  Igbo,  what  made  it 
possible  for  him  that,  despite  the  contradictions  of  human  life,  he 
still  found  life  worth  living. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  these  central  convictions  derive 
from  the  character  of  the  Igbo  God,  namely,  that  God  exists 
(Chukwudi),  and  that  God  knows  (Chukwuma).  The  affirmation 
of  God's  existence  and  the  confession  of  his  omniscience  appear 
to  me  to  be  the  hinges  on  which  Igbo  traditional  spirituality 
revolves.  These  two  symbols  of  faith  together  lend  stability  to  Igbo 
experience  of  the  world  and  to  a  certain  self-understanding  and 
value  system  that  characterize  the  traditional  Igbo  race.  Let  us  look 
at  the  two  creeds  briefly.  What  we  present  here  is  only  a  template 
and  therefore  open  to  further  elaboration. 
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The  Role  of  God  In  Igbo  Spirituality 
a.         Chukwudi:  God  Exists 

We  find  in  Igbo  tradition  the  existence  of  God  affirmed 
without  any  apologies.  It  would  interest  scholars  to  know  whether 
this  affirmation  arose  out  of  a  dispute  about  God's  existence  or  if 
it  arose  simply  out  of  one's  experience  of  his/her  world.  Greek 
philosophy  as  represented  by  Plato  and  Aristotle  and  Christian 
philosophical-theological  tradition  as  represented  by  Thomas 
Aquinas  found  it  necessary  to  develop  arguments  for  God's 
existence.  Aquinas,  following  Anselm  in  his  response  to  the  fool  in 
Psalm  14  who  in  his  heart  said  that  there  was  no  God,  undertook 
a  philosophical  investigation  to  prove  the  Book  of  Wisdom  correct, 
namely  that  reasonable  people  should  from  effects  reason  to  their 
causes.  Plato  and  Aristotle  followed  the  movement  of  thought  in  its 
search  from  completeness  to  affirm  the  existence  of  the  ideal  world 
and  of  the  unmoved  mover. 

It  is  known  that  people  have  been  led  to  deny  the  existence 
of  God  and  to  affirm  the  absurdity  of  the  world  through  the 
experience  of  evil  and  their  inability  to  find  meaning  in  the  lived 
contradictions  of  life.  We  do  not  find  in  the  Igbo  tradition  any 
conscious  denial  of  God's  existence  even  though  Nwoga  argues 
that  the  Supreme  God  was  unknown  in  Igbo  traditional  religious 
thought.1  Following  a  certain  Northcothe,  an  anthropologist  among 
the  early  colonial  officers,  who  had  not  found  the  name  Chukwu 
among  the  Northern  Igbo  areas,  Nwoga  went  on  to  affirm  that 
Chukwu  was  an  oracle  of  the  Aros  in  the  Southeastern  part  of 
Igboland.  Discussions  on  his  proposal  have  shown  this  up  as  a 
speculation  intended  to  provoke  Igbo  Catholic  theologians  to  take 
an  interest  in  Igbo  traditional  religion.2 

The  consensus  is  that  Chukwu  is  the  word  for  the  Supreme 
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Being  and  not  just  an  oracle  at  Aro.  Rather,  the  Arochukwu  had 
exploited  the  Igbo  expectation  to  hear  from  God,  the  final  arbiter, 
to  set  up  the  oracle  as  an  economic  venture  which  for  them  was  a 
total  success.  This  economic  exploitation  of  a  religious  attitude 
continues  until  the  so-called  long  juju  was  destroyed  by  a  British 
military  expedition  in  1901.  The  oracle  turned  out  to  be  a  deceitful 
contraption  used  to  acquire  human  wares  for  the  slave  trade. 
Those  so  acquired  were  said  to  have  been  eaten  by  Chukwu.  And 
the  Igbos  believed  it  because  of  the  awe  and  reverence  they  had 
for  God,  the  creator.  Going  to  consult  the  oracle  was  seen  to  be  / 
ga  Chukwu,  namely,  going  to  hear  from  God.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
oracle  of  Delphi,  nobody  questioned  the  pronouncement  of  the 
priest  in-charge.  Gullibility  has  ever  since  accompanied  the 
believers'  attitude  to  their  priests  and  preachers  within  the  Igbo 
universe  of  discourse. 

What  is  uncontestable  is  that  the  Igbo  affirms  God's 
existence  over  and  above  the  experienced  mystery  of  evil  and  the 
lived  experience  of  contradictions.  Since  we  do  not  have 
arguments  for  this  existence,  the  affirmation  must  rank  as  the  first 
creed  in  the  Igbo  system  of  natural  faith.  Their  children  who  carry 
this  belief  as  their  name,  become  thereby  missionaries  to  Igbo  faith 
wherever  they  may  go.  The  assumption  is  that  peoples'  names  are 
not  given  arbitrarily  or  thoughtlessly.  In  a  culture  without  written 
tradition,  the  Igbos  used  naming  ceremonies  to  convey  ideas  and 
beliefs  they  have  committed  themselves  to.  Since  the  name 
Chukwudi  exists  in  all  parts  of  Igboland,  we  can  affirm  that 
atheism  may  have  existed  as  a  possibility  among  the  ancestors. 
Their  basic  belief  and  unproved  conviction  however  is  that  there  is 
God.  This  belief  gave  anchor  and  rotation-point  to  the  vagaries  of 
their  life's  existence. 
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Chukwuma 


The  second  pillar  of  Igbo  traditional  spirituality  is  the  type  of 
knowledge  the  Igbos  claim  for  their  God.  This  knowledge  is  simply 
affirmed  and  without  qualifications  and/or  limitations.  What  type  of 
knowledge  is  envisaged  here?  There  is  no  theoretical  justification. 
It  is  simply  experimental,  the  type  of  knowledge  one  has  of  his/her 
neighbour  or  friend  after  a  long  association.  It  is  in  the  same  genus 
as  the  type  of  knowledge  that  emerges  after  a  span  of  mutual 
association.  It  is  a  knowledge  that  issues  from  deeds,  from  words 
spoken  and  fulfilled  or  unfulfilled.  In  their  social  interactions,  they 
are  able  to  distinguish  a  maker  of  speeches  from  a  doer  of  deeds. 
They  know  a  good  palm  wine  brewer  (Diochi)  from  his  counterfeit. 
They  know  the  master  wrestler  (Dimgba)  on  whose  shoulders  they 
entrust  the  pride  of  their  village  during  the  annual  games.  From 
experience,  they  know  where  to  get  "bush  meat",  the  master  hunter 
{Dinta)  and  so  on.  Each  one  proves  through  his/her  deeds  the  stuff 
he/she  is  made  of.  It  is  this  type  of  knowledge  they  claim  for  God. 
It  is  not  so  much  the  knowledge  God  knows  of  themselves  and  of 
himself  as  the  knowledge  they  know  that  God  will  see  to  the  re- 
establishment  of  justice  to  reward  the  oppressed  and  to  punish  the 
oppressor. 

Chukwuma  (God  knows)  within  the  Igbo  context  is  actually 
a  call  on  the  aggrieved  to  put  his  trust  in  God  who  will  eventually 
re-establish  the  just  order  dislocated  by  presently  experienced 
pride  and  arrogance.  They  have  seen  widows  unjustly  treated  after 
the  death  of  their  husbands.  They  have  experienced  the  arrogance 
of  the  rich  and  the  strong  who  deprived  them  of  their  land  or 
property.  They  are  not  strong  enough  to  fight  for  their  rights.  As 
consolation,  they  are  called  upon  to  put  their  trust  in  the  God  whom 
they  know  is  not  ignorant  of  the  suffered  aggression.  Chukwuma 
actually  means:  have  patience,  God  will  vindicate  you  in  his 
opportune  time.  It  is  not  a  call  to  do  something  about  an  injustice 
suffered;  rather  it  is  a  call  to  put  up  with  an  injustice  in  the  certainty 
that  God,  the  vindicator  of  the  oppressed,  is  not  ignorant  of  the 
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situation  and  that  he  would  eventually  move  to  re  establish  equity. 
Hence  Chukwuma  must  be  taken  together  with  amother  piece  of 
Igbo  wisdom:  Ogechukwuka,  namely,  God's  opportune  time  is  the 
best.  God  will  act  when  the  appropriate  time  has  come.  Meanwhile, 
bear  or  put  up  with  the  injustice  until  the  hour  comes.  Chukwuma 
is  thus  a  call  that  is  open-ended  and  future-oriented  but  standing 
on  the  conviction  that  God  would  eventually  arouse  himself  to  re- 
establish a  just  order. 

Hence,  when  a  man  dies  in  Igbo  society,  a  ram  is 
slaughtered  and  its  blood  is  poured  on  parts  of  the  corpse  to 
remind  the  living  of  the  need  for  endurance.  Just  as  the  ram  does 
not  bleat  or  start  a  theatre  when  it  is  being  slaughtered,  so  a  true 
Igbo  person  should  endure  hardship  and  injustice  without 
complaint.  This  would  seem  to  signal  indifference  to  working  for  a 
just  order,  a  passivity  to  violence  in  society.  Such  a  conclusion 
would  be  based  on  a  misimpression.  In  reality,  the  Igbos  have  an 
elaborate  network  of  controls  intended  to  maintain  peace  and  order 
in  their  society.  The  masquerade  culture  served  as  the  police 
system  to  maintain  societal  coherence  dedicated  to  the  ideals  of 
the  ancestors.  Justice  was  to  remain  the  pillar  of  societal  cohesion. 

Chukwuma  is  the  Igbo  traditional  belief  that  God  eventually 
has  the  last  word.  For  the  oppressed,  it  is  meant  to  be  a 
consolation  that  the  oppressor  could  not  get  away  with  his/her 
unjust  ways.  To  the  oppressor,  it  is  a  warning  that  personal  interest 
is  not  the  end  of  the  case.  The  Igbo  could  then  continue  even  in  an 
unjust  situation  -  strengthened  by  the  belief  that  God  comes  as 
liberator  sometime. 

But  the  Igbo  can  be  short-tempered  and  would  demand 
immediate  retribution.  "Let  God  roast  you  in  flaming  cauldron",  "let 
the  thunders  of  heaven  crush  you",  etc  are  found  in  the  tradition  of 
Igbo  curses.  These  are  curses  hurled  on  the  aggressor  in  the  heat 
of  passion.  The  more  stable  attitude,  however,  is  that  of  the 
proverb  about  the  bedbug.  It  advised  its  brood  to  keep  their  cool 
because  what  is  now  perceived  as  hot  will  eventually  become  cold. 
This  attitude  is  carried  further  by  the  name  Chukwugekwu, 
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namely,  it  is  God  who  has  the  last  word.  God  will  decide.  This 
attitude  which  some  would  see  as  irresponsibility  is  reflected  in 
some  prayers  of  the  new  religious  movements.  The  partnership 
that  God  asks  from  humans  is  forgotten.  The  human  element  is 
overlooked.  For  example,  during  a  bus  ride,  God  is  called  upon  to 
take  full  control.  Even  though  the  bus  driver  had  a  definite  training 
and  obtained  a  license  of  competence,  he  observes  the  road  signs 
and  the  speed  limit,  yet  the  prayers  ask  God  to  take  over  the 
driving  and  to  bring  the  passengers  safe  to  their  destination. 

Foreigners  to  Nigeria  tend  to  wonder  at  the  apparent  apathy 
and  patience  with  which  dictators  and  wielders  of  power  who 
misuse  their  authority  are  tolerated.  This  obsessed  Nigerian 
attitude  may  have  to  be  traced  back  to  this  basic  religious  attitude 
of  leaving  everything  to  God  to  decide  at  his  chosen  time.  Hence 
when  a  dictator  dies  suddenly  or  something  evil  unexpectedly 
happens  to  misusers  of  power,  the  people  tend  to  rejoice.  For 
them,  God's  judgement  has  come  down  on  the  unjust.  Even 
among  some  Christian  preachers,  this  threat  of  immediate 
destruction  from  God  has  become  a  powerful  weapon  to 
desensitize  their  hearers.  Thus  they  tend  to  carry  over  into 
Christianity  a  non-Christian  attitude. 

Igbo  life  finds  within  these  two  basic  convictions,  namely, 
that  God  exists  and  that  he  is  the  final  arbiter  its  balance  and 
stability.  Human  life  is  understood  and  interpreted  within  the 
confines  of  these  two  pillars  of  natural  faith.  Human  life  has 
meaning  and  worth  therefore  only  in  the  light  of  God's  perceived 
character.  To  be  a  true  Igbo  is  to  confess  God's  existence  and  to 
allow  one's  behaviour  to  be  influenced  by  his  conscience 
interpreted  in  the  light  of  his  escathological  judgment.  This 
judgment  is  seen  to  be  inevitable  even  when  it  is  delayed.  Human 
maneuvering  and  deceitful  antics,  their  diplomatic  strategies  and 
errant  politicking,  according  to  the  Igbo  cannot  outwit  God's 
knowledge  and  judgment  -  even  when  they  succeed  in  imposing 
their  will  on  other  humans.  They  may  win  the  battles  but  they  will  - 
on  the  long  run  -  lose  the  war. 
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This  twofold  creedal  confession  about  God  has 
consequences  for  the  Igbo.  If  God  exists  and  he  knows,  in  the 
sense  of  being  the  ultimate  and  final  arbiter  of  human  actions,  then 
such  a  knowledge  and  a  confession  could  not  be  a  matter  of 
indifference  to  the  Igbo.  The  British  in  the  colonial  period  found  to 
their  discomfiture  that  this  race  of  humans  was  difficult  to  manage. 
Having  conquered  a  town  or  village  did  not  imply  the  defeat  of  the 
people.  They  were  expected  to  fight  every  village  head  and  to  take 
every  town  before  they  could  claim  victory.  Igbo  ama  eze,  that  is, 
the  Igbo  do  not  recognize  any  king.  Each  is  the  king  of  his 
household  such  that  the  defeat  of  a  kingdom  or  chieftain  did  not 
imply  the  surrender  of  other  individuals.  They  had  no  central  seat 
of  authority.  For  this  reason,  the  Igbos  have  been  associated  with 
certain  arrogance  and  independence.  Could  this  form  of 
independence  be  carried  over  to  the  God  whose  existence  they 
believe  in  and  whose  omniscience  they  confess?  By  no  means.  In 
deed,  both  confessions  imply  that  the  Igbo  should  be  God-fearing. 
Such  is  the  message  they  wanted  to  convey  in  such  .names  as 
Chetachukwu  and  Sopuluchukwu.  Like  the  father  of  the  Hebrews 
race,  Abraham,  the  Igbos  expect  their  offsprings  to  remember 
God  in  all  their  undertakings  (Chetachukwu)  and  to  give  due 
reverence  appropriate  to  his  rank  (Sopuluchukwu).  After  all,  he  is 
the  creator  God,  Ekechukwu  who  has  the  power  to  make  and 
unmake.  Yajimmajideji.  He  has  the  knife  and  the  yam.  Yam  is 
the  staple  food  among  the  Igbos  and  whoever  has  the  yam  and  the 
knife  to  share  it  out  has  everything.  Others  depend  on  his  goodwill 
and  benevolence. 

This  message  of  the  all  powerful  creator  is  carried  further  in 
the  confession  of  him  as  the  source  of  life  (Chibundu)  and  the 
dispenser  of  life  (Chlnenye).  Nobody  has  the  right  to  opt  out  of  life 
given  by  God  through  suicide.  Chinwendu  means  that  life  belongs 
to  God  and  by  implication  he  alone  may  end  it.  Throughout 
Igboland,  suicide  is  seen  as  aru,  a  taboo  and  a  curse.  A  person 
who  takes  his/her  life  is  not  given  a  decent  funeral,  in  some  areas, 
he/she  is  thrown  into  what  they  termed  "evil  forest  (ajo  ohia).  In 
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the  same  way,  a  murderer  is  simply  given  a  rope.  The  significance 
of  the  rope  is  that  he/she  should  go  and  hang  him-/herself.  Life  is 
so  precious  because  God-given  that  no  individual  had  the  right  to 
end  it  unjustly. 

A  different  set  of  values  come  into  play  in  war  situations.  In 
situations  of  war,  the  other  side  is  seen  as  aggressor  and  enemy 
who  constitutes  a  threat  to  the  cohesion  and  integrity  of  the 
community.  One  who  kills  the  enemy  in  times  of  war,  is  regarded 
as  a  hero  and  saviour  of  his  community.  He  is  not  a  murder  but  a 
liberator.  He  is  numbered  among  the  group  of  village  heroes  and 
becomes  automatically  a  member  of  the  esoteric  dance  group 
reserved  for  people  who  fought  for  the  freedom  of  their  community. 
Instead  of  being  a  terror,  he  becomes  a  beloved  of  the  community. 
His  exploits  in  battle  entitle  him  to  the  awe-inspiring  appellation  of 
Ochiagha,  the  warlord.  Young  men  are  formed  to  aspire  to  a  rank 
of  distinction  through  public  service  to  their  community.  This 
discovery  leads  us  to  inquire  into  the  ideal  Igbos  expect  of  their 
race. 


The  Dimkpa  of  Igbo  Traditional  Spirituality 

Every  race  of  people  sets  standards  before  itself.  It  is  on  the 
basis  of  the  fulfillment  of  those  standards  that  one  could  be 
considered  a  true  representative  of  his/her  race,  an  ambassador 
of  his  people,  what  in  Igbo  lingo  is  called  Nwoke  eji  eje  mba.  Such 
a  person  has  merited  to  carry  the  collective  self-understanding  and 
image  that  the  people  would  want  the  outside  world  to  have  of 
them.  This  Nwoke  eji  eje  mba  is  different  from  "man  of  the  people" 
image.  The  latter  is  a  superficial  attribution  based  on  popularity  and 
style  rather  than  on  substance  and  merit. 

The  Greeks,  for  instance,  had  the  blind  poet  Homer  as  their 
teacher.  His  ideals  were  to  educate  the  Greeks  to  be  "makers  of 
speeches"  and  "doers  of  deeds"  expecting  from  this  a  temporal 
immortality  assured  by  their  names  being  carried  in  songs.  The 
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typical  Homeric  hero  has  the  military  virtue  of  courage, 
resourcefulness,  magnanimity  in  victory,  and  dignity  in  defeat.  His 
heroism  is  manifested  in  exceptional  deeds  which  can  be  judged 
by  others  who  are  forced  to  admit:  "he  achieved  what  we  could  not 
have  achieved".  His  motive  is  to  win  admiration  and  glory  from  his 
equals  whether  they  are  on  his  side  or  the  enemy's.  The  code  by 
which  he  lives  is  a  code  of  honour  which  is  not  a  universal 
requirement  like  law  but  an  individual  one,  that  which  I  require  of 
myself  and  that  which  in  view  of  my  achievements  I  have  a  right  to 
demand  of  others.  His  civilian  counterpart  is  the  athlete  of  the 
Pindarric  odes.  Homer's  ILLIAD  of  course  assumes  that  war  is  the 
normal  condition  of  mankind  and  peace  an  accidental  breathing 
space. 

There  is  also  the  tragic  hero  which  is  not  an  ideal  but  a 
warning  addressed  to  the  demos,  namely,  the  collective  chorus. 
The  tragic  hero  appears  first  in  glory  and  good-fortune  but  by  the 
end,  he  has  been  plunged  into  exceptional  suffering.  He  suffers 
because  he  has  collided,  not  with  other  individuals,  but  with  the 
universal  law  of  righteousness.  He  sins  unwittingly.  Nevertheless, 
he  is  held  responsible  because  his  suffering  is  seen  as  a  sign  that 
he  is  guilty  of  another  sin  for  which  the  gods  hold  him  responsible, 
namely  the  sin  of  hubris,  (i.e  pride),  an  over-whelming  self- 
confidence  which  makes  him  believe  that  he,  with  all  his  arete,  is 
a  god  who  cannot  be  made  to  suffer.3  The  original  sin  of  Greek 
self-understanding  is  pride,  the  overstepping  of  one's  limit. 
Human's  are  unlike  Gods,  the  immortals. 

The  Igbos  do  not  have  a  teacher  in  the  rank  and  calibre  of 
Homer,  the  Greek  educator  who  indeed  led  the  foundations  of 
western  education  which  emphasizes  individualism  and  combative 
self-assertion.  Igbo  education  however  rests  on  the  authority  of 
elders,  that  undifferentiated  and  amorphous  mass  of  faceless 
individuals  whose  authority  they  continually  invoke  by  referring  to 
"our  fathers  said".  The  collective  wisdom  of  the  Igbo  ancestors  has 
the  authority  of  the  Supreme  court  when  it  is  appealed  to  Cases 
tend  to  be  decided  by  citing  the  legacy  of  the  ancestors:  "our 
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fathers'  fathers  said".  Their  wisdom  is  communicated  informally  in 
the  stories  and  narratives  handed  on  in  the  evenings  after  supper, 
in  the  moon-lit  courtyards.  When  the  West  affirms  the  self,  the  Igbo 
affirms  the  community.  As  some  have  observed,  I  am  because  we 
are.  And  the  individual  cannot  win  a  case  against  his  Umunna,  the 
community  are  indices  to  the  communitarian  priority  assumed  in 
the  traditional  Igbo  society.  Despite  the  emphasis  on  the 
community,  the  Igbos  also  set  ideals  for  the  individuals  within  that 
community.  We  can  distinguish  basically  three  different  types. 
Some  are  to  be  imitated  as  ideals;  others  are  mentioned  to  be 
discouraged.  The  three  types  are  classified  in  keeping  with 
observed  tendencies. 


i  The  Ekwueme 

People  have  observed  that  there  are  among  them  those 
who  speak  and  boast  but  fail  to  deliver.  There  are  those  who  speak 
little  but  perform.  And  there  are  those  who  speak  through  deeds. 
Those  who  accompany  action  with  their  words  are  said  to  be 
Ekwueme.  They  are  reliable,  trustworthy  and  have  won  the  respect 
of  their  community.  There  are  no  two  sides  to  them.  The  support 
of  the  community  for  them  is  not  lacking.  A  sub-group  in  this 
classification  is  the  Ome  mgbe  oji.  This  is  the  careful  and  almost 
unnoticed  group  who  nevertheless  act  when  they  can  make  it.  It  is 
the  calculating  group  whose  commitment  is  determined  by  their 
known  possibility.  Gratitude  and  respect  are  the  reaction  of  the 
community  to  them.  They  know  their  limits  and  act  within  their 
possibilities. 


ii  The  Oji  Onu  Group 

This  is  the  group  of  rhetoricans  and  boasters,  people  who 
know  how  to  manufacture  words  and  to  engineer  audiences.  They 
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are  known  as  entertainers  when  It  comes  to  addresses  but  one 
knows  as  well  that  they  never  match  words  with  performance. 
Igbos  call  this  group  of  people  :Oji  onu  egbu  oji,  those  who  fell  the 
iroko  tree  simply  by  speaking  to  it.  In  some  communities,  one  form 
of  masquerade  bears  the  name  oji  onu,  simply  because  it 
pretends  to  be  able  to  do  extravagant  deeds  such  that  it  has  to  be 
restrained  by  the  flutist.  But  all  his  theatrics  are  meant  for  show 
and  therefore  without  consequence.  This  group  admired  for  its 
entertainment  value,  the  coinage  of  new  expressions,  the  way  it 
uses  words  in  new  and  expansive  ways  but  it  is  never  trusted  with 
action  and  performance.  It  is  the  group  of  comedians  and 
traditional  lawyers. 


iii         The  Akarogoli 

This  group  is  a  mystery  of  contradictions.  It  is  difficult  to 
place  its  members.  They  say  Yes  and  No  at  the  same  time.  They 
deny  in  public  what  they  said  in  private  and  vice-versa.  A  case  for 
the  psychologists  or  material  for  the  mad  house.  In  any  case,  it  is 
not  wise  to  confine  any  work  of  trust  on  this  group  simply  because 
of  its  unpredictability  and  unreliability. 

A  sub-group  is  the  Atangholoko,  the  group  that  never 
succeeds  in  anything.  The  members  are  a  shame  to  their  families. 
They  cannot  manage  a  family  nor  do  anything  to  improve  and 
develop  themselves.  Family  members  refer  to  them  as  a  curse  on 
their  family  and  they  are  sources  of  derision  for  the  family,  there 
n'eme  nwanne  onye  ara.  The  saying,  "shame  belongs  to  the 
relation  of  a  mad  person"  is  not  confined  only  to  those  whose 
madness  has  brought  them  to  the  market-place. 

The  three  groups  are  determined  by  what  people  have 
made  of  themselves.  The  qualities  and  characteristics  which 
individuals  within  a  community  display  are  not  lost  to  the  members 
of  the  community.  Each  member  of  the  community  in  this  way 
determines  his/her  place  within  the  community.  In  other  words,  the 
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individual  is  the  architect  of  his/her  destiny  or  as  the  Igbo  put  it: 
"you  sleep  on  your  mat  the  way  you  spread  the  mat  on  the  floor". 
But  beyond  and  different  from  what  individuals  have  made  of 
themselves  in  the  evaluation  of  their  community,  is  the  ideal  the 
Igbo  sets  for  its  citizens.  This  ideal  now  engages-  our  attention. 

Dimkpa:  The  Igbo  Education  Ideal 

The  Igbo  word  Di  means  simply  husband.  In  a  transferred 
sense,    it    means    master,    competence,    sovereignty,    total 

dominion.  When  a  woman  indicates  her  willingness  to  marry  her 
suitor  either  by  the  acceptance  of  a  coconut  or  the  drinking  of  palm 
wine  from  the  glass  of  her  suitor  (depending  on  local  custom),  the 
woman  is  henceforth  a  property  of  the  man.  This  ownership  is 
finally  locked  up  with  the  payment  of  the  bride  price.  As  it  was 
originally  understood,  the  woman  looses  her  independence  and 
accepts  the  authority  of  her  husband.  She  does  not  undertake 
anything  without  her  husband's  permission.  Even  she  has  to 
receive  the  money  for  buying  foodstuffs  from  her  husband.  She  will 
be  happy  to  be  called  obi  di  ya,  "the  replica  of  the  husband's 
heart";  okwere  nke  di  ya,  "the  one  who  only  listens  to  her 
husband"  and  such  like  appellations.  They  are  all  intended  to 
denote  that  she  has  accepted  the  sovereignty  of  her  husband.  She 
announces  this  by  addressing  the  husband  as  nnam  ukwu,  'my 
master',  oga  m,  'my  boss'. 

From  the  symbolism  of  married  life,  the  Igbos  have  derived 
the  ideal  type  of  humanhood  they  educate  their  race  to  embody. 
An  Igbo  should  be  the  di  (husband,  mentor,  lord)  of  his  chosen 
area  of  specialization.  An  Igbo  is  expected  to  learn  his  trade  in 
order  to  be  the  expert  of  that  area  of  human  striving.  The  word  di 
has  therefore  given  root  to  the  professions  demanding  proficiency. 
It  was  not  enough  to  be  a  hunter,  the  Igbo  should  strive  to  be  a 
master  of  the  game,  namely,  di  nta.  It  does  not  suffice  that  the 
Igbo  is  an  ordinary  palm-wine  brewer,  his  race  expects  him  to  be 
the  master  of  the  gourd,  namely  di  ochi.  Wrestling  is  a  good 
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recreational  exercise  but  the  Igbo  is  not  satisfied  until  he  has 
become  the  champion  wrestler  ,  the  di  mgba  Yam  is  the  main 
farming  undertaking  for  the  men.  The  Igboman,  however,  is 
restless  till  he  has  achieved  the  diji  or  ezeji  status.  So  also  for 
other  areas  of  professional  occupation.  No  Igbo  is  satisfied  until 
people  have  recognized  him  as  having  distinguished  himself  as  the 
competent  reference  point  for  any  functional  speciality.  This  is 
clear  from  one  of  the  first  questions  the  Igbo  ask  a  visitor  or 
stranger:  Ibu  di  gini?  What  are  you  master  of?  What  is  your 
functional  speciality? 

The  corresponding  striving  to  excel,  to  be  recognized  by  the 
community  has  given  the  Igbo  among  Nigerian  peoples  the 
sobriquet  of  being  ambitious  and  arrogant.  What  the  Igbo  idea 
demands  of  its  race  however  fires  their  enterprising  spirit  and 
discourages  mediocrity.  They  are  driven  by  pressures  deriving  from 
the  ideals  their  culture  sets  for  them. 

The  Igbo  -  especially  the  man  -  is  satisfied  when  he  has 
attained  the  recognition  of  a  Di-bi-nuno  or  ogaranya,  master  of 
his  house.  This  is  satisfied  when  one  has  built  a  house  for  himself 
and  his  harem  and  has  seen  to  it  that  his  children  have  either 
settled  work  (like  trading  or  farming)  or  are  married  out  (in  the  case 
of  girls).  He  could  sit  in  his  court  and  relax  on  his  arm-chair  with  a 
sense  of  achievement.  Visitors  are  received  there  and  he  is  never 
taken  by  surprise  whenever  a  visitor  arrives  even  without  notice. 
He  has  always  some  kola  nuts  and  palm  wine  to  entertain  guests. 
One  of  his  wives  is  always  at  hand  to  provide  some  food.  Such  is 
a  dibinuno,  an  ogaranya.  One  of  their  popular  musicians,  Oliver 
de  Coque  lists  a  catalogue  of  achievers  who  have  become 
ogaranya  na  nwata.  Some  of  them  are  members  of  the  "Peoples 
Club  of  Nigeria". 

Above  all  these  types,  there  is  the  dimkpa,  literally,  "the 
husband  of  necessity".  He  is  not  necessarily  an  ogaranya  or 
dibinuno.  This  latter  group  belongs  usually  to  the  elders,  people 
who  have  merited  their  retirement  from  active  service  and  have 
accumulated  enough  wealth  to  cater  for  their  old  age  where 
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government  pension  is  unknown.  The  Dimkpa  is  an  up-and- 
coming  young  man,  enterprising,  full  of  phantasy  and  able  to  cope 
sovereignly  with  any  situation.  He  is  never  embarrassed  by  the 
unforseen;  the  unexpected.  He  is  equal  to  any  emergency.  You 
can  rely  on  him  in  situations  of  embarrassment  and  hopelessness. 
He  creates  solutions  out  of  nothing.  Such  is  the  Dimkpa. 

The  Dimkpa  must  not  be  confused  with  the  Dike.  The  Dike 
is  the  man  of  strength  but  he  could  as  well  lack  brains  and  culture  - 
like  Hercules  or  the  Cyclops.  He  is  there  to  drag  weights  others 
could  not  carry,  to  work  hours  without  getting  tired.  He  is  ready  and 
willing  to  work,  but  do  not  expect  ideas  or  phantasy  from  him.  Such 
is  the  Dike. 

Finally,  there  is  the  ideal  of  the  complete  human  being,  the 
fullness  of  the  Igbo  cultural  ideal.  He  is  usually  a  man.  He  is  the 
Nwoketeghete  "the  nine-times  a  man".  He  is  the  factotum  because 
he  encapsulates  in  himself  all  the  cultural  ideals  of  the  Igbos  would 
like  to  identify  with  themselves.  He  is  the  mirror  of  what  Igbos 
would  like  to  be.  He  has  the  physical  proportions  of  an  okolobia 
namely,  the  athletic  qualities  of  the  body  builders  and  the  moral 
qualities  of  the  goodman  like  the  nze  or  titled  man.  Such  people 
are  honest  and  since  they  are  supposed  to  be  upholders  of 
tradition  and  representatives  of  ancestral  virtues,  they  do  not  tell 
lies. 

The  cultural  ideals  are  dramatically  inculcated  at  the  death 
of  an  Igbo  citizen.  When  an  Igbo  woman  dies,  a  chicken  is  killed  at 
the  grave-side.  When  she  comes  back  to  life,  she  is  not  expected 
to  forget  the  industry  of  the  chicken.  Just  as  the  chicken  works 
without  rest  to  feed  its  brood,  so  the  Igbo  woman  is  expected  to  be 
industrious  and  enterprising. 

When  an  Igboman  dies,  three  animals  are  to  be  killed.  As 
we  already  saw,  the  ram  is  the  symbol  of  endurance,  patience 
under  duress  and  courage  in  facing  death  without  complaint.  The 
dog  is  also  killed  to  underline  the  need  for  alertness  and 
watchfulness,  virtues  associated  with  the  dog.  Finally,  the  cat  is 
equally  killed  to  stress  the  virtues  of  calculated  risks,  willyness  and 
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initial  skeptical  stance.  You  have  to  test  your  neighbour  before 
committing  yourself.  Mythic  consciousness  had  not  given  way  to 
philosophy  to  draw  the  important  differentiation  between  the  animal 
world  and  human  freedom.  Or  rather  these  virtues  become  tasks 
for  human  freedom  to  achieve  in  the  Igbo  scale  of  values. 

The  Igbos  are  aware  of  the  surroundings.  They  study  their 
domestic  animals  and  analyze  their  life-style.  What  they  discover 
as  the  virtues  of  these  animals,  that  they  hand  on  to  their  children 
as  worthy  of  imitation  and  embodiment.  Indeed  the  totem  of  the 
Igbo  race  is  one  such  animal,  the  tortoise.  In  Igbo  folklore,  the 
tortoise  is  the  embodiment  of  wisdom.  He  is  so  crafty  that  not  only 
can  he  deceive  every  other  animal,  he  is  also  presented  as 
capable  of  freeing  himself  from  every  problematic  situation.  The 
Igbo  would  like  to  be  seen  as  the  sagacious  wise-man  who  knows 
how  to  cope  with  the  problems  of  life.  No  situation  is  so  limiting  that 
freedom  cannot  find  an  alternative.  This  craftiness  can  be  used 
negatively  as  we  find  in  post-Biafra  Nigeria  evident  in  the  cheating 
and  corruption  without  boundaries.  It  would  seem  that  from  the 
exploits  of  the  tortoise  anthropologically  interpreted,  the  Igbos  tend 
to  say  that  nothing  is  impossible  for  the  challenged  intellect. 
Human  reason  when  pressured,  will  always  be  creative  and 
inventive  enough  to  be  liberative.  But  not  quite,  especially  when  the 
Igbos  reflect  on  death.  Before  we  come  to  this  section,  we  can 
already  sketch  the  characteristics  of  the  religious  Igbo. 


The  Pious  Igbo 

The  classic  pious  Igbo  fears  God  and  his  other  spirits.  Some 
of  these  inhabit  the  streams,  the  forests  and  some  sacred  animals. 
There  are  shrines  and  annual  feasts  requiring  religious  reverence. 
When  the  need  arises,  he  consults  the  oracles  to  find  out  God's 
will.  Famous  were  the  long  juju  of  Arochukwu  and  the  Igwekala  of 
Umunoha.  Sacrifices  were  offered.  Depending  on  the  enormity  of 
the  crime,  they  did  not  shrink  from  human  sacrifice.  In  all  these, 
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Igbo  maintains  a  certain  sense  of  order  and  decorum:  ana  achu 
aja  ka  ikpa  n'ama  ndi  muo.  We  do  what  we  should  do;  it  belongs 
to  the  spirits  to  do  their  own.  If  things  do  not  go  as  expected,  the 
blame  lies  with  the  spirits  who  have  received  our  sacrifice. 

There  is  also  a  sense  of  justice  and  fairness:  distributive 
justice.  Egbe  here  ugo  here.  In  other  words,  there  is  room  for 
every  shade  of  opinion  and  each  has  the  right  to  be  heard. 

Reverence  for  the  gods  does  not  imply  a  diminution  of 
perceived  human  dignity.  Uchendu  represents  this  sense  of  human 
pride  as  he  noted:  "whoever  are  the  gods,  shall  receive  our 
sacrifices  as  long  as  they  do  not  fail  in  their  duties."2  This  stance 
can  sometimes  become  a  threat  to  the  gods.  We  have  stories  of 
shrines  burnt  by  the  priests  on  the  request  of  the  people  because 
the  gods  worshiped  there  had  failed  to  respond  to  the  will  of  the 
people.  Characteristically,  other  gods  assumed  to  listen  to  the 
people  were  set  up  in  their  place.  The  gods  are  to  be  worshiped 
but  not  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  human  reality.  The  Igbos  respect 
the  deity  and  they  expect  the  deity  to  reciprocate.  As  their  saying 
goes:  Onye  na  nke  ya;  onye  na  nke  ya.  Each  has  a  right  to 
his/her  own  rights.  This  principle  of  mutual  recognition  and  respect 
has  universal  validity  even  for  the  deity.  Ibu  chim?  Or  its  stated 
version  madu  abu  chi  is  the  affirmation  simultaneously  of  equality 
among  humans  and  the  lordship  of  God.  Christians  will  easily 
recognize  this  principle  in  terms  of  analogy:  give  to  Ceasar  what  is 
Ceaser's  (Jesus  paid  his  tax)  and  to  God  what  belongs  to  God  (He 
obeyed  his  father).  By  creating  humans  free,  God  respects  their 
freedom.  Humans  have  the  freedom  to  say  no  to  God.  The  Igbos 
have  ever  respected  this  principle  without  having  developed  a 
conscious  philosophy  of  freedom. 
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The  Igbo  Attitude  to  Death 

A  measure  of  the  quality  of  Igbo  spirituality  can  be  gleaned 
from  the  Igbo  paradoxical  attitude  to  death  and  the  so-called  spirit- 
world,  ala  muo.  As  we  have  already  seen,  life  belongs  to  God  and 
nobody  has  the  right  to  either  kill  himself  or  to  kill  another  person. 
Yet  death  is  a  source  of  terror  to  the  Igbo  whose  culture  challenges 
him  to  achievement.  Death  is  seen  as  the  end  of  all  ambition;  the 
Onwudinjo.  Every  effort  must  be  deployed  to  stave  it  off  or,  at 
least,  delay  its  inevitability.  This  can  be  done  through  prayers, 
Onwubiko  or  through  suspension,  Onwuteaka.  Death  has  no  fear, 
Onwuatuegwu,  not  even  of  a  whole  town,  as  evident  in  times  of 
pest,  Onwuasomba.  It  is  no  respecter  of  persons  or  of  rank;  it  is 
the  leveler,  Onwuasoanya  Experience  shows  that  every  Igbo 
dies,  Onwuzuruigbo  because  not  even  their  best  medicinemen 
had  even  halted  its  advance,  Onwukadibia.  Not  even  the  might  of 
the  brave  had  survived  its  attack,  Onwukadike.  To  understand  it 
surpasses  the  power  of  reason,  Onwudiegwu  and  its  fury  is  simply 
implacable,  Onwudiwe.  It  has  always  claimed  the  victory, 
Onwuemelie.  Like  the  experience  of  the  Greeks  so  also  the 
experience  of  the  Igbos,  before  death  we  are  like  cities  without 
walls,  defenceless. 

In  Igbo  mythology,  a  delegation  from  the  Igbos  to  God  had 
failed  to  lobby  for  immortality.  The  frog  has  ever  been  hated  by  the 
Igbos  because  it  succeeded  in  arguing  for  death  for  humans  before 
God's  court.  Since  God's  decree  is  irrevocable,  people  have  still  to 
continue  to  live  in  such  a  way  as  to  find  meaning  in  the  time 
allotted  them  even  though  they  know  they  will  certainly  die. 

But  the  certainty  of  death  should  not  dampen  the  zest  for 
life,  Onwuzuruike;  Onwuegbuna.  Indeed,  there  are  values  that 
are  more  precious  than  the  loss  of  life  for  which  the  Igbo  must 
stand  for  even  to  the  laying  down  of  his  life.  Anagha  mgbagbu 
ghara  ogu.  The  possibility  of  being  killed  in  a  war  is  not  an 
argument  against  fighting  a  (just)  war. 
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Superficially,  one  could  say  that  the  Igbos  dread  death.  And 
the  arguments  for  this  viewpoint  are  overwhelming.  But  when  one 
considers  the  deep  roots  of  the  fountains  of  Igbo  self- 
consciousness,  one  discovers  that  the  Igbos  are  ready  to  die  for  a 
cause  they  perceive  as  larger  than  their  lives.  A  recent  example  is 
the  number  of  volunteers  that  gave  their  life  that  Biafra  may 
survive.  The  proverb  about  surrendering  life  for  a  larger  cause 
seems  ultimately  to  be  based  on  the  faith  they  have  in  God  as 
having  the  final  word.  Chukwuma  may  already  be  a  pointer  to  the 
Christian  belief  in  a  future  resurrection.  Their  beliefs  in 
reincarnation,  their  masquerade  festivity  and  their  custom  of  burial 
extravaganza  go  to  strengthen  this  conviction. 


i  Belief  in  Reincarnation 

The  Igbos  never  built  pyramids  for  their  dead  chiefs  nor  did 
they  mummify  their  dead  as  they  did  in  Pharonic  Egypt. 
Nevertheless,  they  believed  in  the  continued  life  of  the  dead  in  the 
"spirit-world".  They  believe  that  their  dead  ancestors  would  come 
back  to  life.  Hence  when  a  new  child  is  born,  the  custom  is  to  find 
out  from  the  sorcerer  or  the  seer  which  of  the  dead  ancestors  has 
been  reborn  in  the  new  birth.  Similarities  in  structure,  colour,  voice 
or  gait  is  established  between  the  new-born  and  the  living-dead. 
Even  today,  Christians  still  have  double  names,  their  baptismal- 
names  and  the  names  of  those  ensouled  in  them.  Philosophical 
criticism  had  not  yet  emerged  to  question  the  true  value  of  this 
belief.  But  that  dead  relatives  come  back  to  life  had  enough 
meaning  for  them  as  to  have  assured  them  the  continuity  of  life 
between  the  new  and  the  ancient  generations. 
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ii  The  Role  of  the  Masquerade 

There  are  different  types  of  the  masquerade  in  Igbo 
tradition.4  Each  type  symbolizes  a  definite  meaning  essential  to 
the  peoples'  self-estimation.  One  of  those  types  represents  the 
annual  visitation  of  the  dead  ancestors  to  the  still-living  generation. 
This  practice  takes  place  generally  at  the  beginning  of  the  planting 
season.  The  ancestors  come  back  in  the  form  of  masquerades, 
they  bless  the  land  so  that  it  may  yield  abundant  fruit  and  to  see 
that  the  primordial  order  is  observed  so  that  peace  and  unity  will 
continue  to  dwell  in  the  community.  Even  some  of  the 
masquerades  are  named  after  some  dead  ancestors.  Burying  the 
dead  either  in  the  house  or  in  the  courtyard  was  meant  to  indicate 
that  the  dead  were  still  part  of  the  extended  family.  During  the 
morning  prayers,  the  head  of  the  house  invokes  them  and  feeds 
them  by  throwing  part  of  the  morning  kola  and  wine  out  to  them  in 
the  courtyard. 


ii  Elaborate  Funerals 

Burying  anybody  who  has  somebody  in  Igboland  is  a  costly 
exercise.  If  there  is  not  enough  resource  to  foot  the  cost,  the  burial 
is  delayed  until  such  cost  could  be  executed.  This  is  the  so-called 
"second  burial"  deriving  from  possible  missionary 
misunderstanding.  Nobody  who  is  somebody  may  be  buried  like  a 
dog  without  fanfare.  The  dead  is  being  accompanied  by  music  and 
dance,  and  transported  to  the  ancestors  with  canon  shots  and 
alarums  to  the  netherworld. 

By  the  noise  of  merry-making,  his  predecessors  are  alerted 
of  his  coming.  It  is  for  them  to  receive  him  into  the  assembly  of  the 
ancestors.  Where  this  ceremony  is  not  held,  the  dead  man  goes 
half-way  and  would  have  to  come  back  in  visions  as  ghosts  to 
disturb  the  living  until  such  a  time  as  they  complete  the  send-off 
ceremony.  Myriads  of  hunted  homes  and  encounters  with  dead 
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men  fill  the  annals  of  our  oral  tradition. 

People  already  give  instructions  about  their  burial  while  they 
are  still  alive.  Some  rejoice  and  yearn  to  join  their  friends  in  the 
spirit-world.  When  the  missionaries  preached  hell-fire  at  the 
beginning  of  their  enterprise  as  the  lot  of  those  who  never  received 
baptism,  many  Igbo  traditional  religionists  preferred  to  go  down  to 
hell  with  their  ancestors  than  to  be  separated  from  them  on 
account  of  baptism. 

When  these  different  perspectives  on  death  are  taken 
together,  it  would  seem  that  death  is  after  all  not  such  an 
unmitigated  disaster  as  the  names  about  death  tend  to  indicate. 
The  prospect  of  reunion  with  friends  and  relatives  on  the  other  side 
of  the  grave  raises  a  note  of  enthusiasm  and  optimism  in  the  heart 
of  the  dying.  On  this  note,  the  proverb  about  giving  up  life  for  a 
larger  cause  acquires  accented  urgency  and  wider  implications  that 
necessarily  find  fulfillment  in  the  resurrection  preached  by 
Christianity.  Thus  the  success  recorded  by  the  Christian 
missionaries  in  Igboland  may  indeed  have  been  prepared  for  by 
the  natural  revelation  native  to  Igbo  traditional  religion.  It  belonged 
to  Igbo  genius  to  have  discovered  God  in  nature  and  their  tribal 
mystery  even  before  "the  morning  star"  arose  in  their  hearts. 

From  the  above  inquiry,  it  is  evident  that  belief  in  God  is  not 
a  specifically  Christian  faith.  All  religions  share  that  faith.  What  is 
specific  to  Christian  faith  is  the  resurrection  whose  pledge  is  the 
resurrection  of  Christ.  According  to  the  Apostle  of  Gentiles,  if  Christ 
has  not  risen  from  the  dead,  our  faith  is  empty  and  Christian 
missionaries  would  only  be  deceivers.  Elements  in  Igbo  traditional 
religion,  as  we  have  seen,  tend  to  look  forward  to  the  resurrection 
and  this  form  of  religion  could  be  seen  as  raising  expectations 
which  the  Christian  faith  fulfills.  Indeed,  from  the  proverb  about 
defending  a  value  seen  to  be  higher  than  physical  death,  this 
religion  has  disposed  its  members  for  that  sort  of  great  love  no 
man  can  have:  to  give  one's  life  for  others. 
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Summary 

The  character  representative  of  the  Igbo  traditional  ideal  is 
therefore  a  moral  achievement,  one  who  is  at  peace  with  the  gods 
and  with  fellow  human  beings.  He  is  the  wiseman  projected  into 
the  myth  associated  with  his  totem,  the  tortoise.  The  tortoise 
originally  was  the  embodiment  of  wisdom  depicted  by  intellectuality 
and  reasonableness.  The  intellect  is  a  powerful  attribute  of  man 
that  is  open  to  exploitation  for  good  or  for  bad.  In  itself,  it  is  neutral 
to  good  or  bad  but  open  to  be  exploited  for  either  good  or  for  evil. 
The  stories  connected  with  the  tortoise  tend  to  emphasize 
craftiness  and  manouvering  geared  to  personal  salvation.  There 
has  been  a  one-sided  understanding  of  the  Igbo  character  in  terms 
of  the  negative  deployment  of  'wisdom'  as  cheating  for  self- 
interest.  This  is  not  indeed  the  original  meaning  of  the  metaphor. 
The  truth  of  myth,  metaphor  or  parable  is  not  in  the  details  of  the 
story  but  in  the  message  intended.  So  also  with  the  tortoise  of  the 
Igbo  character.  The  Igbo  is  to  be  wise,  one  who  deploys  his 
intellect  creatively  in  the  direction  of  salvation  when  faced  with 
difficulties.  He  should  be  industrious  like  the  hen  with  its  brood. 
Laziness  is  not  the  response  to  problems.  For  the  one  who  is 
determined  to  do  something  already  disposes  his  personal  god  to 
endorse  his  decision.  Onye  kwere  chiya  ekwe.  Even  though  the 
ogalanya  is  the  summit  of  achievement,  the  industrious  honest 
poor  man  is  preferred  to  the  rich  but  unjust  achiever.  The  world  is 
hard  and  full  of  often  hostile  forces  but  like  the  ram,  he  should 
learn  endurance  knowing  very  well  that  what  is  hot  at  present  will 
eventually  become  cold  later.  In  other  words,  in  all  situations,  he 
should  maintain  a  certain  stability  of  character  boardering  on 
equanimity.  Calculating  and  swift  like  the  cat  and  alert  and  brave 
like  the  dog,  the  Igbo  should  look  with  confidence  to  the  future 
since  God,  the  all-knower,  will  see  to  the  re-establishment  of  a  just 
order.  The  tortoise  knows  when  to  open  and  close  its  armour  in 
keeping  with  the  sensation  of  safety  or  danger.  It  exudes  an  odour 
that  repels  potential  attackers.  It  moves  at  its  own  pace  without 
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having  to  be  dictated  to  from  without.  For  the  Igbo,  these  qualities 
reflect  an  imaginative  deployment  of  intelligence  for  personal 
safety  and  well-being.  They  are  the  qualities  the  race  would  like  to 
be  identified  with  from  the  dimension  of  intellectual  phantasy 
challenged  to  regulating  one's  destiny  or  for  the  sagacious 
selection  of  the  relevant  possibilities  available  to  human 
intelligence.  Such  a  basic  attitude  achieved  by  Igbo  traditional 
religiosity  is,  one  would  suggest,  a  creative  partner  for  dialogue 
with  Christianity.  As  we  shall  see  later,  the  great  Christian 
missionary  to  the  Igbo,  Bishop  Shanahan,  discovered  the  authentic 
religious  worth  of  the  Igbo  only  after  he  had  divested  himself  of 
certain  prejudices  Europeans  had  of  primitives.6 


CHAPTER  THREE 


THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF 
INCULTURATION 

Introduction: 

The  citation  of  authorities  belongs  essentially  to  the  development 
of  Systematic  Theology.  These  authorities  link  the  present  stage 
of  discussion  with  the  tradition  and  with  the  fathers  of  Christian 
faith.  Papal  declarations  and  conciliar  decisions  play  an 
unmistakable  role  in  the  on-going  formulation  of  Christian  doctrine. 
The  meaning  of  inculturation,  however,  belongs  to  common  sense. 
And  we  find  it  already  at  work  in  the  communication  of  the 
Christian  message  in  the  apostolic  church.  The  messengers  of 
Christian  faith  adapted  their  message  to  the  audience:  Jew  or 
Gentile  and  they  spoke  in  the  language  of  their  audience,  Hebrew 
or  Greek.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  offers  us  samples  of  this 
common  sense  approach.  In  recent  times,  the  Popes  -  from  Paul 
VI  to  John  Paul  II  -  have  spoken  in  varied  ways  of  Africans  being 
henceforth  missionaries  to  themselves.  We  do  not  need  to  cite 
them  here.  Rather,  we  intend  to  approach  the  same  issue  from 
another  perspective. 

Rather  than  developing  a  positive  theology  of  inculturation, 
we  intend  to  develop  an  argument  that  makes  this  form  of  doing 
theology  imperative  for  African  theologians  who  are  still  hesitant 
about  this  method.  Attention  to  the  entailments  of  the  incarnation 
leaves  us  no  choice  but  to  embrace  this  method  of  doing  theology. 
The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  indeed  grounded  on  this  premise. 
The  Messiah  could  have  come  in  the  glory  of  an  angel  but  found 
it  more  convenient  to  come  like  a  son  of  Abraham  and  was  not 
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ashamed  to  have  children  of  Abraham  as  his  brothers  and  sisters. 
Christian  theology,  following  this  principle  of  solidarity,  should  not 
be  ashamed  to  assume  African  identity.  We  have  no  apologies  for 
being  what  we  are,  namely,  Africans.  Even  though  as  sinners  like 
every  other  human,  we  are  unlike  him,  yet  Jesus  did  not  raise  a 
barrier  between  us  and  himself  on  account  of  this  unlikeness.  How 
can  Africans  not  affirm  themselves  in  Catholic  theology  as  part  of 
our  positive  response  to  God's  address? 

It  seems  appropriate  to  begin  this  search  with  a  question 
which  Adolf  von  Harnack  asked  in  the  course  of  lectures  with  a 
reference  to  John  Stuart  Mill,  namely,  What  is  Christianity?1  Any 
response  to  this  question,  it  seems  to  me,  will  yield  a  theory,  if  not 
a  practice  to  the  theme  that  presently  agitates  us.  That  it  is 
important  to  ask  this  question  is  already  evident  in  the  famous  but 
faulted  response  of  L.  Feuerbach,  in  his  The  Essence  of 
Christianity1  Harnack  and  Feuerbach  have  contributions  that  clear 
a  path-way. 

Harnack,  a  historian  of  dogma  and  perhaps  "the  greatest 
expert  on  the  early  church  fathers"3  in  his  generation  believed  that 
the  gospel  had  been  corrupted  by  the  alien  influence  of  Greek 
philosophy.  His  task  was  to  map  out  the  history  of  this  process  of 
"Hellenization".  According  to  him,  the  simple  religion  of  Jesus  was 
changed,  especially  by  the  ministry  of  the  apostle  Paul,  into  the 
religion  about  Jesus  which  in  turn  transmutted  into  the  dogma  of 
the  incarnation  of  God  the  Son.  It  is  evident  that  the  Christian 
message  has  changed  forms  in  the  course  of  the  ages.  Harnack 
decided  on  the  possibility  that  there  is  a  permanent  validity.  We 
must  distinguish  between  the  kernel  of  the  gospel  which  is 
contained  in  the  changing  husk  of  outward  forms.  To  refuse  this 
distinction  is  to  acknowledge  that  there  is  no  growth  or  decay. 

It  is  to  claim  that  "everything  is  of  fequal  value  and  alike 
permanent".  This  view-point  would  be  a  mistake  as  the  facts  of 
history  refute  it.  Such  facts  are  set  out  in  his  three  volumed  History 
of  Dogma  (1886-89).  Feuerbach  originally  intended  to  entitle  The 
Essence  of  Christianity  "Know  Thyself,  for  the  essence  of  religion 
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was  man's  own  alienated  self.  He  saw  himself  as  a  second  Luther. 
Just  as  Luther  had  given  birth  to  a  new  form  of  Christianity  out  of 
the  old,  so  Feuerbach  saw  himself  as  bringing  to  birth  a  new 
religion  of  man.  Religion  is  the  dream  of  the  human  mind. 
"Consciousness  of  God  is  self-consciousness;  knowledge  of  God 
is  self-knowledge".4  What  needs  to  be  done  is  to  "change  the 
object  as  it  is  in  the  imagination  into  the  object  as  it  is  in  the 
reality".  Religion  is  actually  the  revelation  of  man's  uniqueness. 
Only  man  is  a  homo  religiosus,  for  only  in  man  is  religion  identical 
with  self-consciousness,  with  the  consciousness  that  man  has  of 
his  own  unique  nature.5  Mankind,  hitherto  alienated  from  itself, 
sees  not  that  "the  two  are  not  different."  There  is  not  a  shred  of 
transcendence  left  in  theology  or  even  Christology,  for  that  matter. 
In  him  there  is  a  total  reduction  of  Christianity  to  anthropology.  The 
historical  progress  of  religion,  writes  Feuerbach,  "consists  in  this: 
that  what  by  an  earlier  religion  was  regarded  as  objective,  is  now 
regarded  as  subjective,  that  is  what  was  formerly  contemplated 
and  worshiped  as  God  is  now  perceived  to  be  something  human"6 


Definition  of  Inculturation 

The  above  two  samples  of  European  thought,  from  a 
historian  of  dogma  and  from  a  philosopher  of  religion  tend  to  show 
that  there  is  no  unanimity  of  interpretation  of  the  meaning  of 
Christianity  in  Europe  from  where  this  religion  reached  us.  This 
discovery  leaves  open  the  possibility  of  clothing  the  essence  or 
meaning  of  Christianity  in  a  form  different  from  its  European 
epiphany.  The  theory  of  inculturation  then  can  be  understood  as  a 
gigantic  intellectual  effort  in  faith  to  find  a  coherent  and  cogent 
interpretation  of  Christianity  for  any  culture  different  from  its 
Eurocentric  matrix.  It  is  the  effort  of  one  who  has  in  faith  accepted 
the  Christian  message  and  essays  to  give  an  intelligent  and 
intelligible  account  of  that  faith  within  a  given  cultural  framework. 
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It  is  an  effort  at  cultural  integration  through  the  deployment  of 
conceptual  apparatus  available  to  a  given  culture  and  intended  to 
make  Christianity  not  alien  and  alienating  from  the  culture  that 
receives  it.  If  it  is  possible  to  identify  the  essence  of  Christianity, 
what  Christianity  is,  then,  it  should  be  possible  to  find  an 
expression  for  it  within  the  shifting  sands  of  cultural  variables. 
While  this  articulation  of  purpose  does  not  set  an  imperative  within 
the  limitations  of  any  culture,  it  nonetheless  means  that  the 
Christian  message,  however  transcendental  cannot  be  received  if 
separated  from  such  cultural  imperatives. 


Justification  of  Inculturation 

Liberalism,  since  the  efforts  of  Friederich  Scheiermacher, 
has  ever  adopted  the  method  of  accommodation.  For  the  sake  of 
relevance,  it  tries  to  make  the  dominant  mood  of  an  epoch 
determinant  for  meaningful  theology.  As  a  movement,  it  underlines 
the  importance  of  context;  the  necessity  for  theology  to  dialogue 
with  its  contemporary  if  it  does  not  want  to  risk  the  charge  of 
irrelevance  or  of  being  reduced  to  mythology.  Its  main  danger  is 
the  risk  of  capitulation  to  the  secular  spirit.  The  need  for  cultural 
rapprochement  was  felt  from  the  very  beginning  when  the  Gospel 
moved  from  Palestinian  into  Gentile  cultural  territory.  Paul's 
address  at  the  Areopagus  is  a  classic  example  of  homelitic 
inculturation.  His  example  was  followed  by  the  apologists,  heirs  of 
Greek  and  Roman  education  who  used  their  classical  formation  at 
the  service  of  the  Gospel.  The  catechetical  school  at  Alexandria 
founded  by  Clement  and  expanded  by  Origen  is  a  paradigm  of 
theological  inculturation.  In  the  words  of  §t.  Augustine,  in  this 
catechetical  school,  the  "spoils  of  the  Egyptians",  those  truths  and 
values  learnt  from  pagan  and  secular  culture  were  deployed  in  the 
service  of  the  gospel  much  as  later  in  scholasticism,  Thomas 
Aquinas  baptized  the  pagan  Aristotle  and  the  Muslim  Averoes. 
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It  belongs  to  responsible  theology  to  continue  the  task  of 
transposing  the  good  news  of  God  as  it  enters  new  cultural 
regions.  It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  abiding  truth  of  the 
gospel  never  comes  to  human  beings  except  in  provisional, 
historical  conditioned  forms.  As  Kasper  has  it:  "the  definitive 
content  of  statements  of  faith  is  given  only  in  and  through  history."7 
As  to  scriptural  and  Church  documents,  just  like  every  other  human 
creation,  pronouncements  made  in  a  particular  historical  and 
cultural  situation  may  require  reinterpretation  or  modification  with 
the  passage  of  time.  The  core  teaching  is  constant,  but  the  forms 
in  which  it  is  conceptualized  and  verbalized  are  fluid.8  Even 
dogmatic  declarations  cannot  be  final;  indeed  they  are  a  new 
beginning.  A  recent  statement  of  the  International  Commission  on 
the  hermeneutics  of  dogma  says  as  much: 

The  definition  of  a  dogma,  therefore,  is  never  just 
the  end  of  a  development,  but  always  a  new 
beginning...  After  definition,  follows  reception,  i.e, 
the  living  assimilation  of  a  dogma  into  the  entire  life 
of  the  church  and  deeper  penetration  into  the  truth 
to  which  the  dogma  gives  testimony.9 

What  is  said  of  dogmas  is  valid  for  other  areas  of  church  life.  The 
existence  and  validity  of  Latin  and  Greek  dimensions  to  theology 
and  liturgical  life  already  are  an  unimpeachable  argument  for  the 
need  for  other  cultural  windows  into  the  mystery  of  God.  What  is 
needed  are  the  nerve  and  the  courage  informed  by  faith  to  add  to 
the  treasury  of  universal  church  life  the  fruits  of  cultural  creativity 
and  enhancing  initiatives.  These  initiatives  have  not  been  lacking. 
Here  are  few  examples. 
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Theories  of  Inculturation 
1.        The  Masai  Experiment 

In  his  Christianity  Rediscovered:  An  Epistle  from  the  Masai 
(1978),  Vincent  J.  Donovan,  an  American  Spiritan  Missionary 
among  the  Masai,  Tanzania,  developed  a  theory  of  inculturation 
born  of  his  experience  in  the  field  of  evangelization.  His  experience 
set  him  to  ask  the  important  question:  what  is  the  purpose  and 
meaning  of  missionary  work?10  He  was  convinced  that  the 
Missionaries  through  their  educational  and  medical  services  have 
helped  Africans  attain  national  independence  and  have  rendered 
themselves  superfluous  thereafter.  These  independent  nations 
afterwards  nationalized  their  schools  and  hospitals.  What  else 
have  the  Missionaries  to  offer?  A  new  breed  of  Missionaries  whom 
he  termed  "a  kind  of  ecclesiastical  peace  corps"  sees  their  mission 
as  that  of  bringing  progress  and  development  to  the  peoples  of  the 
third  world  through  improved  agriculture,  technical  and  scientific 
development,  a  direction  he  regards  as  "a  perversion  of  missionary 
work."11 

Following  the  model  of  the  classical  dialectic  of  God's  call 
and  human  response,  he  restructured  missionary  life  on  that  of 
proclamation  of  the  gospel  and  leaving  the  appropriate  response 
to  the  genius  of  the  hearers.  This  model  will  inevitably  lead  to  a 
plurality  of  responses.  Up  till  now,  "it  is  the  white,  European 
response,  with  its  Roman-Byzantine  face"  that  is  the  church  we 
know.12  The  Missionary  should  not  work  to  perpetuate  this  model. 
What  he  needs  to  do  is  to  proclaim  the  good  news  about  God  and 
his  Christ  and  then  move  on.  Whatever  the  hearers  make  of  this 
his  proclamation  is  the  church,  an  event  that  "by  no  means  leads 
one  to  come  automatically  to  the  form  of  the  Western,  Roman 
church  we  know,  nor  to  the  parish  church  we  live  and  work  in."13 
He  goes  on  to  affirm  the  validity  of  multivalent  forms  of  the  church. 
"We  have  to  come  to  believe  that  any  valid,  positive  response  to 
the  Christian  message  could  and  should  be  recognized  and 
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accepted  as  Church.  That  is  the  church  that  might  have  been,  and 
might  yet  be."14  The  Masais,  of  course,  are  a  semi-nomadic  people 
who  disdain  western  influence  and  they  have  no  future  tense  in 
their  language.  One  should  not  expect  the  same  church  structure 
among  them  as  you  find  in  the  countries  of  the  North  Atlantic 
region.  The  resonance  of  the  gospel  message  should  come  from 
within  the  resources  of  their  indigenous  culture.  What  is  defended 
for  the  Masai  should  be  valid  for  any  other  people.  Like  the  multi- 
coloured clothes  of  Joseph,  the  church  of  God  should  be  seen  as 
exhibiting  a  mosaic  of  cultural  responses  none  inferior,  none 
superior  to  the  other,  but  all  seen  as  grateful  and  valid  responses 
to  the  God  who  calls. 


2.         The  Zairean  Model:  Authenticite 

In  many  ways,  the  Zairean  church  (now  the  Democratic 
Republic  of  Congo  church)  has  been  at  the  vanguard  of 
Africanizing  the  church  in  much  the  same  way  as  Harnack  and 
Leslie  Dewart15  accused  the  Latin  church  of  having  hellenized 
dogma.  That  church  has  among  other  things  now  a  Vatican 
recognized  liturgy  and  a  Catholic  Faculty  of  Theology  in  the 
National  University  of  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Congo.  What  is 
remarkable  in  this  local  church  is  that  Africanization  did  not  emerge 
from  the  initiative  of  the  church  itself  but  through  a  political 
programme  aiming  at  a  renaissance  of,  and  a  return  to,  Africa's 
ancestral  sources  for  nationalistic  reasons,  viz:  pride,  authenticity 
and  identity. 

President  Mobutu  was  reacting  to  the  colonial  situation 
which  he  somehow  believed  to  be  an  episode  in  his  country's 
evolution.  He  did  not  think  that  colonialism  had  a  permanent  effect 
on  his  country  and  countrymen.  It  was  reversible.  His  political  and 
social  ideology  Authenticite  was  aimed  at,  first  of  all,  "the 
decolonization  of  the  mind."  Zaire  intended  to  rediscover  its  soul  as 
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quickly  as  possible  through  a  cultural  revolution  which  implied  total 
decolonization,  including  religious  decolonization.  The  authentic 
person  is  someone  freed  from  all  forms  of  mental  alienation.  "To 
be  converted  to  authenticity  is  in  practice  to  renew  contact  with 
those  free  men,  our  ancestors,  who  were  free  in  that  they  were 
creators  of  culture  and  civilization"16  Zaire  was  to  be  restructured 
on  foundations  that  preceded  European  occupation. 

Christianity  was  seen  as  part  of  Western  colonialism  and 
had  to  be  either  restructured  or  thrown  overboard  together  with 
Western  imperialism.  On  February  6,  1970,  the  nationality  law 
banned  the  use  of  Christian  first  names  in  favour  of  authentic 
Zairean  names.  According  to  Mobutu:  "None  of  my  ancestors  had 
these  sonorous  first  names.  I  admire  those  who  love  and  fear  God; 
not  the  God  of  the  Westerners,  but  the  Supreme  Being  revealed 
to  us  through  our  traditions"17  With  this  declaration,  a  series  of 
repressive  measures  against  the  Catholic  Church  was  launched. 
This  included  the  nationalization  of  the  Catholic  University  of 
Lovanium  at  Kinshasa,  the  establishment  of  the  youth  section  of 
the  Movement  Populaire  de  la  Revolution  in  the  seminaries, 
novitiates,  convents  and  the  eventual  exile  of  Cardinal  Malula. 
Mobutu  was  determined  to  carry  through  his  political  ideology. 

"There  will  never  be  in  Zaire  in  my  life  time  as  Head  of 
State,  any  problem  between  God,  Mobutu  and  the  people  of  Zaire. 
But  between   God,  Mobutu,  the  people  of  Zaire  and  churchmen 

(emphasis  mine)  there  will  be The  human  institution,  I  repeat 

human,  that  we  call  the  church,  and  that  exists  in  the  Vatican,  has 
no  connection  with  Zaire,  or  with  Mobutu....  We  can  no  longer 
accept  political,  economic,  religious  or  spiritual  domination 
imposed  from  without....  Before  independence,  people  spoke  of  the 
three  powers:  the  administration,  the  companies  and  the  church. 
The  two  former  have  had  to  give  way;  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
same  should  not  apply  to  the  church "18 

Under  the  pressure  of  extinction,  the  Zairean  church  had  to 
rethink  its  foundations  if  it  had  to  survive.  China  is  a  model  of  a 
nation  that  has  survived  without  official  church  influence  and  has 
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succeeded  in  giving  the  Chinese  a  measure  of  respectability  and 
honour  among  other  nationalities.  Why  not  Zaire? 

The  pastoral  imperative  dictated  a  new  form  of  reasoning. 
For  instance,  religion  was  said  to  have  no  right  to  turn  anybody  into 
an  alien  in  his  own  land  or  to  make  him/her  indifferent  to  the  lot  of 
his/her  people.  Religion  could  have  been,  according  to  Karl  Marx, 
an  opium  of  the  people  within  the  level  of  consciousness  arrived  at 
during  the  period  of  the  industrial  revolution  but  the  prophetic 
element  could  never  be  stifled  if  the  church  should  recognize  her 
identity  and  self-hood.  The  pertinent  question  then  was  in  what 
ways  could  Christian  evangelization  so  penetrate  Africa  that  the 
situation  of  rejection  eventuated  by  Mobutuism  does  not  have 
credence?  A  close  look  at  the  tenets  of  authenticity  does  give  an 
aura  of  plausibility  to  its  claims,  namely,  that  Christianity  is  foreign 
to  Africans. 

African  intellectuals  have  long  recognized  and  argued  that 
from  all  indications,  the  missionaries  preached  Christianity  in  such 
a  fashion  that  one  would  be  led  to  think  that  its  message  was 
intrinsically  inseparable  from  the  culture  of  Western  Europe.  Does 
this  historical  fact  imply  that  Western  culture  with  its  apparatus  of 
school  system,  charity  for  the  poor  and  medicare  is  the  privileged 
and  exclusive  vehicle  for  transmitting  the  gospel  message? 

Moreover,  it  is  the  Westerners  who  are  seen  to  hold  all  the 
decision-making  positions  in  the  central  government  of  the  church, 
the  Curia  and  episcopal  seats.  Further,  it  is  the  canons  of  its 
particular  culture  alone  which  dominate  the  formulation  of  doctrine, 
the  imperatives  of  moral  behaviour,  the  system  of  worship. 
Professor  V.V.  Mudimbe  has  elegantly  posed  the  question:  "By 
what  right  should  one  give  one's  faith  to  a  foreign  religion?  Be  it 
Catholic,  universal,  anything  you  like,  the  problem  remains: 
Catholicism  is  a  religion  with  the  imprint  of  the  West  upon  it  even 
as  regards  the  understanding  of  its  message."19 

The  'resources  of  authenticity"  on  the  political  region  of 
experience  forced  the  Zairean  church  to  explore  a  measure  of 
autonomy  for  the  church  in  Zaire.  The  conviction  was  arrived  at 
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that  Africans  have  uncritically  conformed  to  all  the  dogmatism  of 
Western  and  Eastern  ideologies.  There  is  need  for  discrimination, 
to  leave  the  beaten  track  and  dare  to  innovate  within  the 
parameters  dictated  by  ancestral  tradition.  There  is  the  possibility 
that  the  missionaries  had  adequately  presented  the  Christian 
message  to  their  African  audience.  If  this  message  is  to  last  by 
taking  root  on  African  soil,  then  the  local  church  has  to  Africanize 
itself,  that  is  to  say,  to  inculturate  as  regards  the  personnel  of  the 
hierarchy  and  the  laity,  its  mode  of  expression,  its  form  of  liturgy 
and  above  all,  its  formulation  of  doctrine. 

Inculturation  in  Practice 

1 .        The  Phenomenon  of  the  Musama  Disco  Christo  Church 
of  Ghana 

If  it  be  granted  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  essence  of 
Christianity,  an  essence  that  is  not  irretrievably  tied  to  any  given  culture 
but  expressible  in  any  and  every  culture,  then  a  case  can  be  made  for 
the  practice  of  inculturation.  The  Musama  Disco  Christo  Church  is 
precisely  based  on  the  conviction  that  an  African  culture  is  adequately 
equipped  to  provide  foundation  for  a  Christian  society.  The  African 
culture  selected  by  the  founder  of  the  church  is  the  Akan  tradition  in 
Ghana.  According  to  Kofi  A.  Opoku: 

Musama  is  a  religion  of  being  and  doing,  and 
represents  a  rejection  of  missionary  Christianity 
which  was  largely  a  religion  of  mental  culture.  It 
is  a  religion  which  is  meant  for  day  to  day 
living  and  which  provides  satisfying  answers 
to  the  problems  of  contemporary  life.  Unlike 
missionary  Christianity  which  denied  the 
existence  of  such  spirits  but  demonstrates 
the  power  of  God  over  them.20 
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The  spiritual  leader  of  the  church,  Jemisimihan  Jehu- 
Appiah,  sees  the  church  as  a  genuine  response  from  the  heart  of 
Africa  to  the  Christian  message.  It  is  described  as  an  "indegenous 
Christian  church,  founded  to  serve  as  our  humble  'myrrh'  from 
Africa  to  Christ,  which  is  our  divine  and  precious  gift,  not  caring 
whether  others  are  offering  Gold  or  Frankincense."21  Indeed,  the 
church  is  not  just  home-made,  it  is  intended  to  restore  Africa's 
sense  of  worth  and  dignity.  As  its  leader,  the  Akoboha  II  formulated 
its  aim  in  a  speech  to  visiting  Afro-American  scholars  and  pastors 
on  30  July,  1972: 

....much  as  Kwegyin  Aggrey  once  restored  the 
lost  Black  man's  intelligence  on  the  academic 
map  of  the  world,  much  as  Marcus  Garvey  once 
more  repaired  the  shattered  economy  of  the 
Black  Man  on  the  trade  map  of  the  world,  much 
as  Kwame  Nkrumah  once  more  reconstructed 
the  sleeping  Black  Man's  Empire  on  the  political 
map  of  the  world;  so  Jehu-Appiah  rediscovered 
the  old  Time  Religious  Life  for  the  Black  Man  as 
you  see  today.  In  the  domain  of  human  intellect, 
there  is  no  colour  line. 

It  would  seem  then  that  this  church  is  established  precisely 
to  show  that  Africa  is  capable  of  founding  a  church  where  Black 
people  would  feel  at  home  and  be  able  to  stand  with  churches 
founded  by  and  managed  by  white  people  or  whatever  colour  they 
may  be.  Hence  the  church  should  be  appropriately  organized  to  be 
genuinely  African.  Akan  tradition  for  him  provided  for  Christianity 
the  necessary  African  cultural  framework. 

The  General  head  Prophet  of  the  church  bears  the  title  of 
Nana,  a  title  used  by  the  Akan  Kings  and  chiefs.  Akan  war 
hierarchy  provided  the  ranking  system.  Under  the  Akahoba  (King) 
are  right  wing  chiefs,  left  wing  chiefs,  rearguard,  scouts,  advance 
guards,  etc.  As  a  king,  the  Akahoba  has  his  own  regalia  including 
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umbrellas,  swords,  palanquins,  and  linguist  staff;  he  also  had  his 
drummers,  horn-blowers,  and  elders.  The  Queen  mother  has  her 
own  court  officials  and  regalia,  just  as  in  Akan  tradition;  and  these 
aspects  of  African  culture  and  tradition  are  ingeniously  combined 
with  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

Perhaps  there  are  Akan  traditions  that  are  not  easily 
compossible  with  traditional  Christian  demands,  for  instance  the 
question  of  monogamy.  Akan  tradition  accepts  polygamy.  In  the 
church's  constitution  there  is  this  provision:  "as  an  African  church, 
polygamy  is  not  a  moral  sin".  To  strengthen  its  position,  references 
are  made  to  Old  Testament  personalities  who  were  friends  of  God 
and  yet  were  polygamists  and  forefathers  of  the  Christian  faith. 
The  church  also  teaches  that  it  is  more  divine  to  openly  own  up  to 
marriages  than  to  live  in  secret  concubinage.  Polygamy  is  therefore 
no  deterrent  to  membership  of  the  Musama  church,  nor  is  it  an 
obstacle  to  sharing  in  the  sacrament  of  Holy  Communion. 

As  would  be  expected,  its  liturgy  is  lively  and  vivacious. 
African  music  and  traditional  chants  are  sung  with  biblical  events 
as  lyrics;  the  history  of  the  church,  like  that  of  some  African 
societies,  is  recited  in  song  by  a  leading  cantor  with  responsorial 
refrain  from  the  assembly.  There  is  standing  order  about  language 
of  worship:  "vernacular  shall  be  used  in  all  church  services  where 
possible".  In  the  same  way,  native  musical  instruments  have 
priority  and  field  day 

The  church  regards  itself  as  a  divine  creation,  and  its  na/ne 
Musama  Disco  Christo  (the  army  of  the  Cross  of  Christ)  is  sa/d  to 
derive  from  heavenly  language  or  the  language  of  the  angels/ Each 
member  receives  a  heavenly  name  believed  to  be  given  by  God. 
Each  person's  heavenly  name  is  peculiar  to  him/her.  (According  to 
Opoku  from  the  founding  of  the  church  in  1919  at  Gamoa  Ogwan 
in  the  Winneba  District  of  the  Central  Region  of  Ghana  up  to  1972, 
the  founder  and  his  successor  had  given  90,000  heavenly  names 
and  no  two  names  have  been  found  to  be  alike).  A  language 
peculiar  to  members  of  the  church  was  also  introduced  and  this  is 
used  in  greetings  and  salutations  and  at  entry  into  houses. 
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Members  use  copper  rings  and  crosses  to  set  themselves  apart. 
It  has  its  rules  and  its  creed,  in  which  members  affirm  belief  in  the 
Holy  Musama  Disco  Christo  Church;  it  had  special  prayers  in 
tongues  which  members  recite  whenever  in  difficulties.  Divine 
healing  is  emphasized.  Members  are  "not  to  use  any  medicine  for 
any  treatment  for  the  Lord  is  thy  Healer". 

Its  administration  and  general  worship  mirrors  the  Old 
Testament  temple  arrangement.  The  rituals  and  history  of  ancient 
Judaism  constitute  a  model  of  the  Disco  Christo  Church.  The 
church  has  an  Ark  located  in  the  Kronkrobea  Sanctum  or  Holy 
Place  and  the  Ark  is  kept  in  the  Sanctum  Sanctorum  where  only 
the  Akaboha  enters  once  a  year  to  offer  prayers.  Occasionally, 
there  is  burnt  offering  and  the  blood  of  the  sacrificial  animal  is  used 
in  marking  the  entrance  of  all  the  houses  in  Mozano,  the  Holy  City 
and  home  of  the  church.  The  journey  from  its  original  founding 
place  to  the  new  Mozano  is  seen  as  the  reenactment  of  the 
exodus.  The  New  Mozano  is  for  the  members  of  Canaan,  a 
promised  land,  the  fulfillment  of  the  prophecies  of  old. 

The  administration  of  the  church  is  strictly  hierarchical  and 
its  leadership  is  hereditary.  Nevertheless,  defence  is  given  to  the 
African  urge  for  the  palaver  culture.  Hence  although  the  leader 
eventually  decides,  members  have  the  liberty  to  air  their  views  on 
the  policies  and  decisions  that  concern  their  church. 


Evaluation 

Musama  Disco  Christo  Church  is  a  magnificent  sample  of 
an  African  church.  Africans,  especially  those  of  Akan  heritage 
would  easily  identify  with  it.  It  does  not  present  them  with  the  aura 
of  mystery  and  strangeness  as  we  find  sometimes  in  missionary 
Christianity  preached  by  Europeans.  Yet  its  selective  bias  to 
doctrine  and  practice  as  a  religion  raises  questions  about  its 
integrity  as  Christian.  It  remains  an  ectectic  mosaic  however  good 
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intentioned. 

We  need,  however,  to  emphasize  the  positive  aspects  of 
this  phenomenon.  There  is  the  claim  that  a  Christian  society  can 
arise  on  the  foundations  of  a  culture  native  to  Africa.  Papal 
pronouncements  about  "African  Christianity"  acknowledge  this 
conviction.  Musama  Disco  Christo  Church  is  already  a  foretaste  of 
that  possibility.  One  could  further  argue  that  this  conviction  is  not 
shared  by  those  missionaries  who  set  up  "Christian  villages"  and 
"salems"  where  Christians  were  shielded  from  "Mau  mau"  or  pagan 
quarters,  in  order  to  live  the  form  of  life  the  missionaries  were 
accustomed  to.  Everything  about  African  culture  could  not  be 
intricately  united  with  demon  worship  as  the  early  missionaries 
preached  if  we  accept  what  the  Book  of  Wisdom  says  about 
natural  knowledge  of  God  and  what  the  Letter  to  the  Hebrews  says 
about  the  varied  ways  in  which  God  spoke  to  our  ancestors.  Those 
ancestors  could  not  have  woefully  failed  to  respond  positively  to 
God's  advances.  Opoku  has  left  us  a  powerful  statement  of  the 
typical  African. 

The  unjustified  fear  of  African  culture  is  a 
decided  lack  of  trust  and  confidence  in  God 
and  His  power  to  make  all  things  new,  and 
to  bring  every  culture,  considered  to  be 
either  man's  own  achievement  or  God's  gift 
to  man,  to  His  service.  Moreover,  it  is  also 
an  unwillingness  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
God  has  made  Himself  manifest  in  the 
African  experience  and  that  the  easy 
assumption  that  there  is  a  Tabula  rasa  in 
African  minds  and  that  God  has  made 
Himself  known  to  others  but  hidden  Himself 
from  us  here  in  Africa,  and  must  be 
abandoned.22 
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In  the  same  way,  Zairean  authenticite  is  a  genuine  reaction 
of  a  proud  African  that  has  re-discovered  the  nobility  of  traditional 
Africa  and  moves  to  rehabilitate  the  emerging  process  before  the 
invasion  of  colonial  might.  It  is  a  nostalgic  attempt  to  re-establish 
what  Africa  could  have  been  had  European  occupation  not  mudied 
its  autonomous  growth.23  Colonialism  and  the  slave  trade 
combined  to  emasculate  African  originality  and  creativity. 
Authenticite  strives  to  restore  Africa's  soul  by  recourse  to  Africa's 
ancestral  springs.  Indeed,  Mazrui  attributes  contemporary  African 
predicament  to  a  curse  of  the  ancestors  on  their  progenitors  who 
abandoned  their  traditional  values  and  meanings.24  Its  difficulty  is 
that  it  overlooks  the  permanent  and  persistent  influence  of 
European  "colonial  mission"  on  Africa.  It  was  not  simply  episodic 
history  that  can  be  wiped  away  by  merely  wishing  it  away.  An 
episodic  view  of  colonial  occupation  is  a  failure  to  recognize  the 
transformative  value  of  education.  For  many  of  our 
contemporaries,  African  ancestors  belong  to  history;  they  are  no 
longer  live  options.  Elsewhere,  I  have  expressed  this  view: 

The  Modern  African  is  the  heir  of  a  two-fold 
heritage.  The  contents  of  our  traditional 
inheritance  include  the  legacy  of  the 
Westerners.  Maturity  is  found  in  the  ability  to 
synthesize  both  heritages  in  a  creative 
tension  and  it  involves  the  further  task  of 
going  beyond  but  in  continuity  with  this 
heritage  in  order  to  enrich  it,  the  task  of 
being  heirs  and  free. 25 

If  we  do  accept  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  essence  of 
Christianity  as  both  Harnack  and  Feuerbach  sought  to  uncover  and 
as  was  presupposed  in  Donovan's  Masai  experience,  then  it  is 
possible  to  expect  a  mutual  enrichment  of  the  Christian  message 
and  African  cultures.  We  can  now  suggest  a  pathway  for 
Inculturation  Theology  with  the  Igbos  as  a  test  case. 
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Igbo  Sample  of  Inculturation 

Our  interest  here  is  on  theological  inculturation.  The  effort 
is  to  point  out  certain  cultural  achievements  that  could  aid  the 
foundations  of  Christian  doctrine.  Basically,  Igbo  treasury  of 
wisdom  affords  meanings  that  Christian  theology  could  exploit.  The 
Christian  doctrine  of  God  has  at  its  disposal  a  vast  array  of  names 
which  speak  of  those  qualities  which  the  Igbo  discovered  of  God 
in  their  natural  state,  that  is  their  state  of  independence  of  positive 
revelation.  For  example:  Chukwudi  (God  exists);  Chukwuebuka 
(God  is  immense);  Chukwuemeka  (God  is  magnanimous).  There 
are  proverbs  associated  with  his  action  and  providence,  with 
creation  and  salvation.  The  treatise  on  creation  would  profitably 
start  with  Igbo  myths  of  origin,  the  problem  of  evil  would  benefit 
from  the  myth  of  the  origin  of  death,  etc.  Christology  especially  the 
Incarnation  has  the  belief  in  re-incarnation  as  a  possible  starting- 
point;  what  it  means  to  be  human  in  Igbo  culture  is  available  for 
elaborating  a  theological  anthropology.  For  the  Igboman,  a  man 
worth  his  salt,  should  be  the  master  of  some  area  of  human 
striving:  a  Dimkpa  (master  of  emergency);  a  Di  mgba  (master 
wrestler),  Dinta  (master  hunter),  a  Di  ochi  (master  wine  brewer) 
and  so  on.  As  a  sign  of  wholeness  and  integrity  he  becomes  nine 
times  over  a  man:  Nwoke  teghete.  There  is  no  reason  why  in  the 
Igbo  language  space,  Jesus  Christ  could  not  be  titled  Nwoke 
teghete. 

The  theology  of  Revelation  has  at  its  disposal  two  key  Igbo 
concepts:  God  could  be  seen  as  the  Ekwueme,  the  one  who  fulfills 
his  promises;  the  one  with  whom  word  and  deed  form  a  mutuality 
as  contrasted  with  the  oji  onu  egbu  oji;  the  boaster  whose  talks 
are  unaccompanied  by  implementation.  His  mode  of  manifestation 
could  be  elaborated  in  terms  of  Oramadike  people  disclose  the 
stuff  they  are  made  of  through  their  actions. 

Such  cultural  meanings  could  help  to  ground  Christianity  in 
the  people's  Lebenswelt,  world  of  experience  and  banish  once  for 
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all,  the  allegation  that  Christianity  is  a  foreign  religion  that  should 
go  together  with  colonialism.  Such  cultural  concepts  can  only  serve 
as  departure  points;  Christian  doctrine,  i.e  revealed  doctrines 
would  be  the  points  of  arrival.  The  transcendental  element  can 
never  be  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  culture.  Deus  semper  maior,  by 
a  process  of  affirming  and  denying.  Inculturaiton  Theology  is 
therefore,  a  theology  "from  below".  It  is  the  task  of  indigenous 
theologians  to  discover  and  to  exploit,  for  the  sake  of 
understanding,  those  vehicles  of  transcendence  native  to  their 
cultural  regions,  vehicles  through  which  God  continues  to  address 
His  people.  The  Judeo-Christian  revelation  remains,  in  biblical 
metaphor,  "the  root  of  Jesse"  (the  dynamic  equivalent  in  Igbo  of 
isi-ji  -  head  section  of  yam)  that  is,  the  privileged  historical 
reference  point  to  which,  through  a  method  of  correlation  and  of 
analogical  predication  other  cultural  manifestations  of 
transcendence  have  to  be  grafted.  The  last  chapter  offers  more 
examples  of  the  effort  that  needs  to  be  made  systematically. 

The  next  stage  would  be  to  explore  the  essence  or  the 
marks  of  the  true  church.  Such  an  exploration  however,  should 
engage  the  competence  of  an  ecclesiologist  and  therefore  it  is  a 
task  that  goes  beyond  the  demands  of  our  present  pre-occupation, 
which  is  merely  preliminary  sounding  of  the  will  to  dare. 
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ASSESSING  THE  WORK  OF  THE  EARLY 
MISSIONARIES 

Introduction: 

Some  two  decades  ago,  the  Franciscan  Missionary  to  East  Africa, 
W.  Buehmann,  had  opened  a  debate  on  the  contribution  (or  lack 
of  it)  of  European  Christian  missionaries  to  the  development  and 
self-understanding  of  Africans  in  his  book,  The  Missions  on  Trial 
(1977).  Some  acute  observers  of  the  history  of  ideas  have  recently 
reopened  the  same  debate  on  a  local  level  with  particular 
reference  to  the  church  in  Eastern  Nigeria.  The  occasion 
celebrating  the  ninety-two  years  of  the  foundation  of  the  church  in 
Ozubulu  seems  an  excellent  opportunity  to  re-examine  at  least 
provisionally  the  tnerits  and  demerits  of  the  arguments  proffered  by 
these  acute  observers. 

The  writer  of  the  Letter  to  the  Hebrews  has  sobering 
instruction: 

Remember  your  leaders  who  spoke  to 
you  the  word  of  God.  Consider  the 
outcome  of  their  life  and  imitate  their 
faith.  (Hebrews  13:7) 

We  find  these  words  in  their  Latin  version  emblazoned  on  the  slab 
over  the  tomb  of  Bishop  Shanahan  inside  the  Holy  Trinity 
Cathedral  at  Onitsha.  Bishop  Shanahan  represents  the  collective 
memory  of  men  and  women  who  worked  with  him  in  spreading  the 
Catholic  faith  throughout  Eastern  Nigeria  and  beyond.  On  an 
occasion  like  this  Jubilee  when  we  remember  how  we  got  to  where 
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we  are,  it  is  right  and  just,  to  recollect  the  memory  of  the  pioneers 
who  originally  initiated  the  process.  A  medieval  historian  has 
reflected  on  this  experience  of  indebtedness  to  the  past  and  came 
out  with  these  wise  words:  if  we  see  farther  away  than  our 
ancestors,  it  cannot  be  attributed  to  our  towering  height.  Rather  it 
is  because  we  ride  on  the  shoulders  of  giants  who  carry  us  on.  In 
assessing  the  contribution  of  our  ancestors  to  our  on-going  legacy, 
attention  to  these  words  of  wisdom  will  lend  balance  to  our 
conclusions.  Their  work  in  Ozubulu  has  been  chosen  as  a 
template,  to  evaluate  their  collective  effort.  Therefore,  the  first  part 
of  this  essay  addresses  the  Ozubulu  situation;  the  second  part 
treats  the  missionary  story. 


Part  One:  The  Ozubulu  Church 

In  saying  this,  one  identifies  oneself  with  the  insight  of 
Ozubulu's  illustrious  historians.  In  every  brochure  of  priestly 
ordination  in  Ozubulu,  one  invariably  finds  the  refrain  at  the  end  of 
the  chapter  on  'The  Catholic  Church  in  Ozubulu"  this  reflection: 

"Despite  her  past  shortcomings,  Ozubulu  is 
grateful  to  God  for  the  innumerable 
blessings  and  favours  she  has  received. 
She  is  grateful  to  all  missionaries  (italics 
mine)  and  indigenous  priests  and  religious 
who  have  worked  in  the  town" 

This  acknowledgement  of  divine  benefits  is  further  followed  up  with 
the  recognition  of  implied  responsibility.  The  theological  insight  is 
of  course  unmistakable:  God's  benevolence  is  at  once  a  grace  and 
a  task.  The  theological  maturity  expressed  here  is  the  fruit  of  adult 
Christianity.  We  read: 
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"Ozubulu  also  realises  that  it  was  not  a  pure 
accident  of  history  that  the  earliest  mission 
was  established  in  her  town.  She  therefore 
realises  that  she  has  a  vital  part  to  play  and 
major  contributions  to  make  towards  the 
spread  of  the  faith  in  Igboland.  She  humbly 
asks  the  merciful  Lord  for  the  light  and 
above  all  for  the  courage  to  discharge  her 
duties  faithfully."1 

It  is  my  intention  to  continue  my  reflection  along  the  same 
path  as  the  Ozubulu  historians,  namely  to  attempt  a  theological 
interpretation  of  the  founding  of  the  Ozubulu  church  with  special 
reference  to  the  missionary  agents  and  their  native  co-workers. 

In  other  words,  the  sweat  and  fears,  the  joys  and  sorrows, 
the  success  and  failures  of  the  early  missionaries  in  Ozubulu 
become  a  paradigm  for  understanding  the  pioneering  efforts  that 
made  the  church  in  Eastern  Nigeria  the  pride  of  Africa  and  the 
reference  point  for  modern  missionary  success  for  the  rest  of 
missionary  history  in  our  planet  earth. 


Jubilee  Rooted  in  Igbo  Tradition 

It  is  necessary  to  justify  this  event  that  celebrates  ninety-two 
years  of  the  coming  of  Christianity  into  Ozubulu.  Celebration  and 
anniversaries  are  not  foreign  to  the  Igbo.  The  local  feasts  and  the 
shrine  celebrations  that  rotate  around  specific  events  in  the  history 
of  the  making  of  Ozubulu  and  the  yearly  harvest  festivals  did  not 
come  with  Christianity.  In  the  same  way,  the  continued  belief  in  re- 
incarnation and  the  practice  of  "second  buriaR  are  reminders  to  the 
Igbo  people  that  the  past  is  not  totally  swallowed  up  in  the  womb 
of  history.  Hence  the  event  that  transformed  rural  Ozubulu  and 
instilled  into  its  citizens  civilized  behaviour  cannot  pass  by  without 
remembrance.  In  his  Under  Three  Masters(  Ibadan,  1995)  the 
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illustrious,  Chief  Jerome  Udorji  recounts  his  experience  as  an 
African  administrator  on  her  majesty's  service,  how  he  was  seen 
as  a  "black  whiteman".2  This  making  of  Ozubulu  citizen  products 
of  a  two-fold  heritage  began  when  children  abandoned  the  old-age 
traditional  institution  for  the  mission  schools.  They  were  thereby 
introduced  into  the  new  world  that  was  cosmopolitan  while  still 
rooted  in  the  traditions  of  their  ancestors.  By  being  an  Igwe, 
recognizes  his  being  a  "son  of  the  soil",  by  being  an  "administrator" 
one  pays  homage  to  his  British  education. 

It  was  Shanahan's  insight  to  have  established  the  schools 
and  through  the  children  who  went  through  these  mission  schools 
to  have  conquered  the  future  of  Igboland  for  Christ.  Statistics  from 
Ozubulu  bear  witness  to  the  effectiveness  of  this  approach. 
From  its  citizens,  God  has  raised  a  Bishop,  Martin  Uzoukwu  for 
Minna;  a  Papal  Nunciature  Secretary,  Monsignor  Jude  Okolo  for 
Trinidad,  a  Major  Seminary  Rector  in  the  person  of  P.D.  Akpunonu. 
The  first  ever  Igbo  Seminarian  to  have  gone  to  Rome  as  far  back 
as  1937  came  from  Ozubulu,  the  late  Gabriel  Ebo.  Up  to  and 
including  1994  (according  to  the  document  at  this  writer's 
disposal),  Ozubulu  has  contributed  to  the  missionary  personnel  of 
the  church.  Seventeen  priests  (two  of  them  ordained  by  the 
popes),  nineteen  religious  sisters  of  different  congregations  and 
four  religious  brothers  including  a  monk.  When  one  considers  that 
these  vocations  arise  out  of  God's  invitation  rather  than  from  just 
human  choice,  one  is  impelled  to  conclude  with  Ozubulu  historians 
that  Ozubulu  has  a  vital  part  to  play  and  a  major  contribution  to 
make  towards  the  spread  of  the  faith.  With  the  impressive  list  of 
Ozubulu  citizens  at  the  service  of  the  wider  church,  the  inferences 
from  the  divine  intention  about  the  role  of  this  town  in  God's  plan 
of  salvation  can  in  no  way  be  faulted. 
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Trials  of  Ozubulu  Faith 

At  least  three  incidents  in  Ozubulu  Catholic  history 
threatened  the  survival  of  the  faith  among  Ozubulu  people.  Two  of 
these  concern  death;  the  third  is  associated  with  the  seat  of  parish 
administration  being  transferred  from  Ozubulu  to  Ihiala. 

First  of  all  death.  In  Igbo  traditional  self-understanding, 
death  is  the  ultimate  tragedy,  the  wiping  away  of  grandiose  plans 
for  self-advancement.  Every  sort  of  means  is  employed  to  stave  it 
off,  or  at  least  delay  it.  Its  folklore  contains  the  saga  delegation  to 
God,  the  story  of  the  dog  and  the  toad,  intended  to  lobby  for 
physical  immortality.  In  Igbo  mythic  consciousness  nobody  dies 
except  through  the  machinations  of  an  enemy.  Protective  charms 
intended  to  neutralize  poisoning  boomed.  Sorcerers  as  a  result 
never  lack  clients.  People's  names  and  Igbo  treasury  of  wisdom 
stored  in  its  proverbs  warned  people  of  the  remorseless  inevitability 
of  the  intervention  of  the  ultimate  enemy,  death,  lurking  at  every 
stage  of  human  life.  The  following  is  a  sample.  Onwuatuegwu, 
death  respects  no  person;  Onwudiwe,  wrath  is  the  essence  of 
death.  We  can  only  beg  it  to  delay  its  inevitably  arrival,  viz 
Onwubiko,  death  please  grant  me  more  time.  We  know  that 
nobody  escapes  from  its  hegemony,  Onwuzurigbo.  It  is  common 
knowledge  that  death  has  the  final  victory:  Onwuemelie.  We  can 
only  defy  it  by  trying  to  ignore  it:  Onwuzurike  These  and  more 
perceptions  of  death  clothed  this  fact  of  experience  with  ominous 
forebodings.  Hence  when  the  first  Ozubulu  son,  Eboh,  who 
entered  the  seminary  died  in  1937,  Ozubulu  Christians  had  second 
thoughts  about  allowing  their  children  enter  the  seminary.  Indeed 
all  those  who  had  entered  slowly  but  progressively  withdrew  from 
the  seminary.  Until  P.D.  Akpunonu  in  1954  continued  to  Rome 
from  where  Ebo  left  off  in  1937,  no  Ozubulu  child  had  again 
mustered  the  courage  to  enter  the  seminary.  Going  into  the 
seminary  was  seen  as  courting  early  death.  This  uncriticized 
assumption  about  death  in  Igbo  traditional  consciousness  was  for 
the  early  missionaries  a  source  of  self-doubt.  They  felt  that  the 
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Christian  vision  of  death  had  not  yet  penetrated  the  mentality  of 
their  Christians.  And  to  have  realized  that  the  fear  of  death  carried 
over  from  paganism  into  Christianity  deprived  them  of  recruiting 
personnel  from  the  local  church  evoked  doubt  about  the 
effectiveness  of  their  mission  strategy. 

Part  Two:  Assessment  of  Mission  Strategy 

The  illustrious  church  historian  Professor  R.A.  Ozigbo  has 
been  acerbic  in  his  critique  of  the  pioneers'  mission  strategy.  Listen 
to  this:  "one  of  the  devastating  proofs  of  Bishop  Shanahan's  lack 
of  apostolic  imagination  was  his  myopia  as  regards  the  needs  and 
place  of  the  local  clergy  in  his  prefecture  of  the  lower  Niger.  He 
certainly  had  soldierly  energy  and  drive  but  he  lacked  mental  vision 
and  ministerial  imagination...  With  the  repeated  urgings  of  heads 
of  mission  jurisdictions  by  Propaganda  Fide,  to  send  promising 
students  to  Rofne  at  Rome's  expense  Shanahan  could  have  sent 
John  Anyogu  to  Rome".3 

The  professor's  judgement  would  indeed  have  been  a 
shocking  revelation  about  the  character  of  the  apostle  of  Southern 
Nigeria  if  there  had  been  no  other  sources  to  reconstruct  a  total 
picture  of  the  actual  situation.  As  we  have  just  seen,  it  was  not  that 
seminarians  were  not  sent  to  Rome.  The  first  to  be  sent  died.  And 
his  death  had  ominous  presentiment  for  a  people  still  imprisoned 
in  a  non-scientific  consciousness.  Evidently,  Shanahan  and  his 
advisers  waited  for  a  more  enlightenment;  the  level  of  awareness 
among  the  people  had  not  yet  ripened.  The  time  was  not  yet 
opportune.  Even  the  Society  of  African  Missions  on  the  Western 
Niger  Igbo  area  did  not  send  Emecheta,  the  first  Igbo  Catholic 
priest  to  Rome.  He  did  not  even  have  a  formal  seminary  education. 
Other  indices,  including  psychological  considerations,  are  available 
for  a  more  balanced  evaluation  of  Shanahan's  plan  for  a  local 
clergy. 

An  unquestioned  assumption  is  pre-supposed  in  Ozigbo's 
charge,  namely,  that  every  "promising  student"  is  entitled  to  higher 
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clerical  education.  If  you  were  brought  up  in  the  scholastic  tradition, 
the  pertinent  question  would  seek  after  the  goal  of  clerical 
formation:  why  are  people  trained  for  the  priesthood?  For  pastoral 
work  or  for  further  studies?  Questions  have  been  raised  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  having  allowed  now  Blessed  Tansi  to  have  abandoned 
pastoral  work  for  the  monastery  at  a  time  when  the  vicariate  solely 
needed  native  clergy.  Or  is  it  the  so-called  Irish  anti-intellectualism 
(although  "Ireland  of  saints  and  scholars")  that  was  responsible  for 
Shanahan  not  accepting  the  Roman  offer?  What  are  the  facts? 
Part  of  Nigeria's  experience  is  the  getting  of  benefits  for  nothing, 
including  education.  Hindsight  tends  to  confirm  the  Bishop's 
wisdom.  For  instance,  it  could  be  argued  that  reception  of  the  title 
rather  than  the  responsibility  implied  by  the  academic  title  seems 
generally  to  be  the  goal  of  Nigerian  education.  Evidence  abounds. 
A  Federal  Minister  of  Education  under  Abacha  was  said  to 
have  declared  that  one  could  become  a  professor  without  having 
gone  through  a  university.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  present  wave 
in  the  country  which  lies  in  the  urge  to  acquire  riches  without 
working  for  it,  the  so-called  419  syndrome.  Businessmen  buy 
doctoral  titles.  Unconsciously,  the  professor  of  history  reads  back 
into  Shanahan  this  Nigerian  propensity  of  exploiting  situations  for 
self  interest.  Far  from  lacking  "apostolic  imagination",  the  facts  tend 
to  exhibit  Shanahan  as  indeed  living  ahead  of  his  time.  Evidently, 
the  learned  historian  has  not  yet  awoken  to  the  maturity  and 
sagacity  of  Shanahan's  position.  It  has  dawned  on  both  Rome  and 
Africans  that  many  of  the  people  educated  in  Rome  or  elsewhere 
tend  to  be  uprooted  and  ineffective  in  their  own  cultures.  Many  who 
were  sent  to  study  overseas  either  prolong  their  stay  there  or  even 
decide  not  to  come  back  again  after  their  studies.  Hence  the 
emphasis  today  is  on  inculturation  theology  of  which  the  Catholic 
Institute  of  West  Africa  is  a  loud  and  unambiguous  evidence.  The 
idea  is  that  theologians  and  pastors  should  be  grounded  in  the 
meanings  and  values  of  the  people  among  whom  they  will  work  or 
ponder  on  God-language.  Even  Rome  and  other  scholarship- 
awarding  agencies  insist  that  priests  should  be  trained  in  their  own 
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cultures  and  among  the  people  they  will  serve.  If  this  is  true,  then 
Shanahan  was  a  visionary  whose  ideas  seem  not  yet  to  have  been 
appreciated,  even  today.  He  was  not  going  to  have  deracinated 
local  clergy;  rather  like  the  first  Igbo  Catholic  priest,  Emecheta  of 
West  Niger  Igbo,  Shanahan  aimed  to  build  a  local  clergy  at  home 
with  the  values  and  meanings  that  informed  their  people.  Instead 
of  sending  the  Igbos  to  Europe,  he  actually  sent  Irish  candidates 
for  the  Igbo  mission  to  Igbariam  to  study  with  their  Igbo 
counterparts.  On  a  more  positive  note,  the  later  experience  of  Ebo 
may  be  instructive.  Incidentally,  European  climate  did  not  suit  his 
health  and  his  eventual  death  had  negative  repercussions  for 
building  up  a  native  clergy  in  the  Igbo  territory.  Getting  a  free 
education  could  have  been  more  important  for  many  opportunist 
Igbos  who  might  have  exploited  this  opening  to  enter  the 
seminaries  without  having  had  a  call  to  the  priesthood.  This 
suggestion  is,  of  course,  contentious. 

We  have  supportive  evidence:  the  case  of  Igbo  pupils  who 
availed  themselves  of  free  education  provided  by  the  missionaries 
in  the  primary  and  secondary  schools  and  later  on  turned  round  - 
when  they  had  the  political  authority  -  to  remove  those  schools 
from  the  missionaries.  It  was  a  Catholic  Administrator  (indeed  a 
former  altar-boy)  who  initiated  the  state  seizure  of  mission  schools 
at  the  end  of  the  Biafran  war. 

Beyond  this  consideration  is  the  fact  that  in  the  days  of 
colonial  arrogance  when  European  superiority  complex  reduced 
Africans  to  servants  and  vassals,  Shanahan's  seminary  of  St. 
Paul's  at  Igbariam  had  two  Irishmen  studying  side-by-side  with 
Igbo  aspirants.  Patrick  Doyle,  Charles  O'Donoghue  sat  for 
philosophy  and  theology  with  the  likes  of  John  Anyogu,  William 
Obelagu,  Michael  Tansi  and  Joseph  Nwanegbo.  This  was  simply 
revolutionary  at  the  time.  Shanahan  made  this  point:  in  the  church 
of  God,  there  was  no  racial  discrimination.  In  the  seminaries,  there 
was  equal  opportunity:  God  calls  blacks  and  whites  into  the  service 
of  his  kingdom.  Whites  and  black  received  the  same  form  of 
formation  for  the  priesthood.  Indeed,  rather  than  being  "myopic" 
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and  lacking  in  "apostolic  imagination"  (however  you  interpret  the 
phrase),  Shanahan  struck  a  blow  against  apartheid  in  the  church 
and  opened  the  way  for  building  up  local  clergy  based  on  the 
foundation  of  racial  equality  and  equal  opportunity. 

It  was  a  courageous  step  for  the  pioneers  at  the  time  and  it 
was  still  more  courageous  to  run  a  major  seminary  with  an 
attenuated  personnel  of  a  rector  and  another  teacher.4  The  tiny 
beginnings  at  Igbariam  have  given  Eastern  Nigeria  a  surplus  of 
local  and  missionary  clergy,  indeed  enough  to  service  the  local 
church  and  to  export  to  other  churches  from  U.S.A.  to  Papua  New 
Guinea.  These  missionaries  henceforth  add  the  Igbo  contribution 
to  the  grand  missionaries  tradition  of  the  church  universal. 

There  is  a  fact  that  is  often  forgotten,  Bishop  Shanahan  was 
both  resisted  and  criticized  by  his  colleagues  for  his  bold  initiative. 
It  was  too  early  to  have  introduced  new  converts  to  the  Catholic 
priesthood.  With  a  tradition  of  polygamy  behind  them  and 
unabashed  promiscuity  rampant  among  them  (the  nakedness  of 
the  young  maidens  at  a  time  clothes  were  unavailable  was 
interpreted  by  the  Europeans  as  signs  of  unchastity).  It  was 
considered  rash  for  the  bishop  to  have  introduced  a  celibate 
priesthood. 

There  were  two  other  areas  of  Spiritan  missionary 
engagement  in  Nigeria  where  today,  the  local  clergy  can  never 
compare  with  the  numbers  in  the  Igbo  territory  -  a  success  story 
that  has  brought  the  Igbos  a  bad  name.  The  British  colonial 
administration  was  famous  or  infamous  (depending  on  your 
perception)  for  its  policy  of  "divide  and  rule".  Historians  have 
harped  on  this  principle  in  order  to  uncover  the  British  colonial 
intention:  it  was  not  to  unite  the  ethnic  diversities  of  its  artificial 
creation  Nigeria  but  to  hold  them  separate  in  such  a  way  as  to 
exploit  them  in  their  divided  weakness  thereby  restraining  them 
from  building  a  common  front  to  resist  British  interest.  It 
constructed  railways  that  were  meant  not  -  to  unite  and  connect 
people  -  but  to  transport  goods  to  the  coast  for  on-ward  shipment 
to  British  factories.  Unlike  their  colonial  policy  in  Kenya,  (with  its 
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temperate  climate  and  fertile  soil),  they  did  not  intend  to  nationalize 
in  West  Africa,  the  "whiteman's  grave",  thanks  to  the  malaria- 
carrying  mosquito.  Even  Britain's  attitude  to  the  European  Union 
(critical  stance)  is  consistent  with  its  imperial  policy  in  Nigeria. 

Today,  Eastern  Nigeria  -  especially  the  Igbo  territory  -  have 
priests  working  in  all  the  dioceses  of  Nigeria  and  beyond.  Like  the 
Irish,  the  Igbos  are  at  the  service  of  the  universal  church  wherever 
the  need  arises.  Such  a  situation  can  only  be  attributed  to  the 
insight  of  a  bishop  Shanahan  -  for  which  he  was  persecuted.  The 
preponderance  of  Igbo  clergy  in  the  Nigerian  church  is  not  a  plot 
for  Igbo  domination.  It  is  God's  response  to  a  visionary  apostle  who 
prayed  for  a  "great  church"  founded  on  the  bones  and  sweat  of  his 
struggles. 

Another  blow  that  threatened  the  faith  of  Ozubulu  Christians 
was  the  report  of  the  death  of  a  colony  of  Cluny  Sisters  expected 
to  open  a  convent  in  their  town.  The  Shipwreck  of  the  L'Afrique  off 
the  Coast  of  France  in  1920  involved  the  death  by  drowning  of  the 
sisters  Bishop  Shanahan  had  requested  to  help  him  build  up  the 
Christian  dignity  and  sense  of  worth  of  the  African  woman. 
Ozubulu  was  disappointed  and  so  were  Shanahan  and  his  priests. 
But  they  did  not  give  up  the  hope  of  trying  again. 

The  Bishop's  concern  for  the  future  of  the  African  Christian 
woman  led  him  to  invite  a  number  of  women  religious  congrega 
tions  to  share  in  his  apostolic  labours.  He  even  established  his 
own,  the  Holy  Rosary  Missionary  Sisters  of  which  some  of  Ozubulu 
daughters  are  members,  some  of  them  doing  missionary  work  in 
far  away  Kenya.  Eventually,  it  was  not  Cluny  Sisters  that  came  to 
Ozubulu  but  an  indigenous  religious  congregation  of  sisters.  Their 
presence  in  Ozubulu  adds  to  the  stability  and  continued  witness  to 
the  call  of  all  -  men  and  women  -  to  share  in  the  mission  of  charity 
and  of  teaching  all  nations.  As  with  God's  promises,  they  are 
fulfilled  in  a  way  beyond  expectations.  The  Jews  were  promised 
the  Messiah.  When  he  came,  they  failed  to  recognize  him.  In  the 
same  way,  the  expectation  of  a  "Seminary  or  Scholasticate  for 
-nuns"  enunciated  by  Prof.  Nobert  Okoye5  (in  the  work  referred  to 
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above)  may  have  to  be  rethought  in  the  light  of  God's  promises 
and  their  fulfillment.  The  cumulative  effect  however  is  that  Ozubulu 
would  have  been  more  impoverished  without  the  presence  and 
fore-sightedness  of  these  pioneers  than  it  actually  feels. 


Desert  Experience 

This  fact  of  impoverishment  through  deprivation  dawned  on 
Ozubulu  citizens  in  the  years  of  exile  when  the  parish  priest  was 
transferred  from  Ozubulu  to  Ihiala. 

From  1929  to  1953,  Ozubulu  lost  its  strategic  importance  in 
the  gospel  penetration  of  Igboland.  Like  the  Jews  when  they  lost 
the  Ark  to  the  Philistines,  many  Ozubulu  citizens  resorted  to  mutual 
acrimony  and  extended  self-interrogation:  why  has  God 
abandoned  us?  Many  and  varied  reasons  have  been  propounded 
for  Ozubulu's  desert  experience.  We  shall  not  go  into  them. 

For  the  early  missionaries,  however,  Ozubulu  seemed  the 
proper  breachhead  to  conquer  for  Christ  the  "Citadel  of  Satan". 
Onitsha,  for  obvious  reasons,  did  not  qualify  as  a  typical  Igbo  city. 
The  indigenes  claim  to  have  migrated  from  Edo  State  and  their 
refined  Igbo  dialect  and  esoteric  customs  tended  to  make  them 
look  down  on  the  rest  of  Igbo  hinterland  as  barbarous. 

It  was  said  of  the  late  Monsignor  William  Obelagu  of  St. 
Mary's  Enu-Onitsha  that  in  his  sermons  he  used  to  ask:  Gbo-o 
Onitsha  citizens,  why  do  you  behave  like  the  Igbo? 

A  theological  view-point  would  see  it  as  providential  while  a 
secular  interpretation  would  portray  it  as  a  coincidence  viz;  the  way 
Christianity  first  came  to  Ozubulu.  It  was  to  avenge  the  influence 
Chief  Nnubia  had  with  the  colonial  officer  at  the  pacification,  Itiji 
Egbe  in  1905,  that  Ezeani  Ezeodenigbo  1  set  out  to  Onitsha  and 
invited  a  whiteman  to  Ozubulu.  Unknown  to  him,  it  was  not  a 
whiteman  empowered  with  colonial  authority  that  came  but  a 
whiteman  burning  with  zeal  to  hand  on  the  goodnews  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Alscatian  priest,  Father  Duhaze6. 
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The  evangelization  of  the  areas  of  Oguta  to  Emekuku, 
Urualla  to  Ihiala,  Ishingwu  to  Ukpor  through  Ifite  went  out 
henceforth  from  Ozubulu.  To  highlight  the  central  and  co-ordinating 
importance  of  Ozubulu  as  pivot  of  evangelization,  the  Easter 
Sunday  of  April  7  1912  saw  converts  from  almost  all  these  out 
stations  assemble  at  Ozubulu  to  pay  homage  to  their  mother 
church.  The  missionaries  also  dedicated  the  Ozubulu  mission  to 
the  patronage  of  the  Archangel  Michael,  the  General  of  the 
heavenly  hosts.  The  missionaries  saw  their  work  of  evangelization 
in  terms  of  an  army  campaign  against  the  "Citadel  of  Satan".  Who 
else  is  more  qualified  to  lead  the  Christian  divisions  as  St. 
Michael?  Hence  to  make  the  concept  concrete,  an  intimidating 
statue  of  this  Archangel  in  combat  with  Lucifer  was  triumphantly 
installed  at  the  Ozubulu  church  to  the  great  admiration  and  respect 
of  the  citizens.  Omaka!,  Omaka!  Was  their  fabulous  reaction.  The 
pioneer  missionaries  had  great  plans,  even  in  those  days,  for 
Ozubulu. 

In  addition,  it  was  at  Ozubulu  that  the  musician  Father 
William  Doolin,  C.S.Sp.,  adapted  Gregorian  chant  to  the 
capabilities  of  secondary  school  pupils.  It  was  there  that  European 
hymns  were  translated  into  Igbo  and  efforts  were  made  to 
compose  Igbo  liturgical  music  to  suit  the  genius  of  this  proud  and 
boisterous  race. Hence,  whatever  reason  may  have  caused  it,  when 
the  Spiritan  evangelical  logistic  head-quarters  was  transferred  to 
Ihiala,  Ozubulu  indigenes  could  not  but  afflict  themselves  with 
mutual  acrimony  and  communal  indictment.  Their  prayer  for 
reconciliation  came  in  1953  when  a  priest  was  re-posted  to  them. 
The  four  villages  of  Ozubulu  have  resident  pastors  today,  a  sign  of 
the  fact  that  the  church  has  come  to  stay. 
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Toast  to  Courage  and  Creativity 

The  world  into  which  the  early  missionaries  came  has  "a 
reputation  of  being  primitive,  and  rather  lawless".  There  were 
prejudices  levied  against  the  people  as  is  presented  in  the  portrait 
painted  by  the  wife  of  a  district  officer  to  a  priest  coming  for  the  first 
time  to  Eastern  Nigeria: 

You  are  a  young  man  with  no  African 
experience.  I've  worked  in  Nigeria  for  more 
than  twenty  years  and  I  know  that  one  can't 
trust  the  natives.  If  one  does  so,  one  can  be 
frightfully  disappointed.  Even  the  best  of 
them  can  steal  all  sorts  of  things.  One  must 
be  careful  with  them.  It's  so  hard  to  get  them 
to  work.  They're  extremely  lazy  people".8 

The  missionaries  knew  of  such  prejudices  against  "the 
natives '.  Indications  are  that  they  even  shared  them.  After  all,  part 
of  the  British  colonial  policy  was  to  "civilize  the  natives".  But  the 
missionaries  did  not  always  allow  such  European  prejudices 
predetermine  their  dealings  with  our  people.  We  could  even  speak 
of  an  earlier  and  a  later  missionary  attitude.  Their  meeting  the 
people  and  sharing  their  famous  palaver  changed  their  formerly 
unquestioned  prejudices.  In  interaction,  there  developed  an  open- 
mindedness  as  a  result  of  their  encounters.  Bishop  Shanahan  was 
a  typical  example  of  this  development.  He  left  us  a  testimony  of  his 
growth  in  the  progressive  knowledge  of  this  people. 

The  Ibo  has  child's  winsomeness.  He  loves 
fun  and  banter.  If  you  show  him  the  good 
side  of  your  character,  he  will  show  the  best 
of  his.  The  people  know  a  good  man  when 
they  see  one.  Their  own  souls  aspire  to 
goodness,  and  they  have  not  stifled  the 
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aspiration.  It  is  my  conviction  that  we  shall 
meet  great  numbers  of  our  Ibo  pagans  as 
well  as  practically  all  our  Catholics  in 
heaven...9 

It  was  the  report  of  the  missionaries  that  gave  an  alternative  image 
to  the  otherwise  negative  experience  the  European  colonialists 
painted.  As  Tony  Byrne  reports  in  his  Airlift  to  Biafra:  "my  ten  years 
experience  of  working  with  Nigerians  was  a  wonderful  positive  one, 
learning  and  sharing  experiences  in  friendships  and  mutual 
respect"  (p.  22). 

The  missionaries  toiled  under  trying  circumstances.  At  the 
beginning,  there  were  no  roads.  So  they  took  to  the  waterways. 
Thus  Oguta,  Onitsha  and  Aguleri  became  centres  of  missionary 
activity.  The  rest  of  the  journey  they  did  on  foot  and  on  motor- 
bikes. The  climate  was  murderous  in  comparison  with  the 
temperate  zone  of  their  provenance.  Malaria  and  other  tropical 
diseases  had  combined  to  make  West  Africa  "the  whiteman's 
grave".  The  missionaries  were  undaunted.  Their  trust  was  in  the 
God  who  sent  them.  Thus  when  any  of  them  died,  they  saw  it  as 
a  further  impetus  to  continue  the  work.  Their  one  prayer  at  the 
grave  side  was: 

Accept,  O  Eternal  Father,  the  sacrifice  of 
this  life:  the  sacrifice  of  our  lives,  too.  But 
grant  that  over  our  bones  a  great  church  will 
arise  amidst  the  people  whom  we  serve, 
Amen". 

Self-sacrifice  was  not  only  the  demand  of  discipleship.  The 
education  curriculum  in  the  seminary  stressed  ability  and 
readiness  to  endure  hardship;  the  readiness  to  give  up 
everything,  the  availability  for  difficult  missions  and 
adaptability,  what  the  one-time  Superior  General  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  Congregation  Archbishop  Lefebvre  called  disponibilite. 
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John  Jordan's  Autobiography  of  a  Missionary  (1992)  proves  that 
the  pioneer  missionaries  were  ready  and  willing  to  be  sacrificed  for 
the  cause  of  Jesus  Christ.10 


Christian  Villages 

The  early  missionaries  learnt  from  their  failures.  They 
arrived  with  the  notion  that  the  Igbo  territory  in  its  unevangelized 
stage,  was  the  domain  of  the  devil.  One  way  of  acquiring  a  foothold 
for  Christ  in  this  pagan  territory  was  to  establish  Christian  villages, 
^a  method  earlier  practised  by  the  Jesuits  in  South  America.  The 
converts  from  paganism  were  meant  to  live  in  these  villages  and 
to  embody  the  principles  and  norms  of  Christianity  in  their  lives. 
They  underestimated  the  force  of  Igbo  social  cohesion  (the 
Umunna  factor)  and  the  strength  of  their  attachment  to  landed 
inherited  property  (the  Obiefuna  principle).  The  experiment  did  not 
succeed,  for  the  new  Christians  abandoned  these  villages  to  return 
to  their  kiths  and  kin.  The  missionaries  then  turned  to  charitable 
establishments  as  a  way  of  attracting  the  natives.  They  established 
hospitals  and  they  built  leprosaria.  They  gave  alms  and 
apportioned  scholarships  to  the  poor  -  Protestants  strongly 
objected  to  this  method  of  winning  followership  by  perfidy  but 
eventually  adopted  it  when  some  of  their  own  converts  turned  to 
the  Catholics. 

We  can,  however,  not  claim  that  the  experiment  of 
separation  implied  by  the  Christian  villages  was  an  unmitigated 
disaster.  The  first  fruit  of  the  missionary  effort,  Blessed  Cyprian 
Iwene  Tansi,  had  experience  of  this  holiness  of  separation.  He 
comes  from  where  this  experiment  first  took  place,  Aguleri  and  he 
was  a  first  generation  Christian.  After  his  priestly  ordination,  he  was 
still  haunted  by  the  desire  to  leave  the  world  and  to  enter  the 
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monastery.  The  Pope  who  came  to  Nigeria  because  of  him  thereby 
attested  to  the  authenticity  of  the  Gospel  preached  by  these 
pioneer  missionaries  as  well  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  response 
it  evoked  among  Igbo  Christians.  The  pioneers  therefore  did  not 
leave  us  a  Catholicism  meant  for  the  third  world.  They  did  not 
preach  a  Tokumho  or  Taiwan  Christianity.  Nigerian  Catholicism 
is  equally  Catholic,  Apostolic,  Holy  and  One  as  Roman 
Catholicism.  It  is  capable  of  evoking  that  type  of  holiness  the 
universal  church  acclaims  as  her  own.  Even  the  Holy  Ghost 
Congregation  inoculated  the  church  it  founded  with  the  same 
missionary  zeal  that  drove  them  to  our  shores  from  France, 
England  and  Ireland.  Today  Igbo  missionaries  both  lay  and  clerical 
find  themselves  from  Toronto  to  Taiwan,  from  Papua  New  Guinea 
to  French  Guyana.  The  fruit  the  early  missionaries  bore  have 
remained.  How  many  Bishops  have  been  created  from  Igboland. 
Even  a  Cardinal  from  this  people,  Arinze,  heads  a  Vatican 
Department  in  Rome. 


The  Schools 

The  early  missionaries  made  tremendous  efforts  to  work 
with  the  people's  culture.  Bishop  Shanahan,  for  instance, 
discovered  the  restless  and  competitive  energies  of  the  Igbo.  He 
played  a  village  over  against  another  by  raising  to  its  height  village 
pride.  No  town  or  village  wanted  to  be  considered  as  backward  and 
so  they  vied  with  one  another  to  build  churches  and  schools.  At 
Ozubulu,  he  crowned  the  master  wrestler  Eze  Mgba  (king  of 
wrestlers)  where  an  Igbo  indigene  would  have  said  Eze  Di  Mgba. 
He  thus  displayed  his  interest  in  the  values  native  to  the  people. 
He  also  discovered  the  disdain  the  Igbo  had  for  slaves  (Ohu  abu 
nwa:  the  slave  is  not  accepted  as  child  with  rights).  He  had  the 
insight  to  turn  from  buying  slaves  and  building  the  church  on  them 
to  the  diala/amala  (freedom)  as  the  new  foundation  for  the  Igbo 
church.  And  because  the  elders  did  not  find  sufficient  and 
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convincing  reasons  for  abandoning  the  faith  of  their  fathers, 
Shanahan  started  the  schools  with  their  children.  In  that  way  he 
undercut  entrenched  pagan  resistance  and  won  the  future  for  the 
church. 

Professor  A.E.  Afigbo  has  powerfully  pointed  out  the  adverse 
consequences  of  the  Catholic  school  system  for  the  growth  of  the 
Igbo  language.  According  to  him,  the  use  of  English  in  instruction 
at  Catholic  schools  led  to  the  neglect  of  the  Igbo  language  by  the 
Igbo.  He  thus  blames  Catholic  education  system  for  the  stunted 
development  of  the  Igbo  language.  He  forgot  that  the  Protestants 
who  carried  on  religious  education  in  the  Igbo  language  could  not 
hold  on  when  they  discovered  they  were  losing  candidates  to  the 
English-speaking  Catholic  schools.11 

It  is  not  reasonable,  however,  to  affirm  that  by  preferring 
English  to  Igbo,  the  Catholic  Missionaries  aimed  at  killing  the  Igbo 
Language.  Rather,  forward-looking,  they  sought  the  most  effective 
way  of  propagating  the  faith  they  preached.  As  for  the  Igbo,  all 
wanted  to  speak  the  whiteman's  language. 

The  missionaries'  strategy  was,  therefore,  that  of  trials  and 
learning  from  the  results.  They  started  with  ransomed  slaves, 
abandoned  this  for  the  Ndi  nwe  obodo  They  tried  the  Christian 
village  and  abandoned  it  for  the  schools  where  the  future  of  the 
race  lay.  In  the  course  of  these  experiments,  they  were  left  with 
questions  they  were  not  equipped  to  solve:  the  status  of  the  ohu 
(slave)  in  the  church  and  society;  the  fate  of  native  wisdom,  Igbo 
cultural  destiny  as  well  as  a  cluster  of  traditional  customs  and 
practices,  e.g  Mmanwu  festival  and  the  status  of  traditional 
physicians  who  were  equally  priests  to  their  people. 

Finally,  if  the  gospel  tender  is  any  criterion  to  go  by,  viz,  "by 
their  fruit  you  shall  know  them",  then  the  strength  of  the  church  in 
Eastern  Nigeria  justifies  the  planting  efforts  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
Missionaries  from  Alsace,  Lorraine  and  Ireland.  They  bore  fruit  that 
has  remained.  They  were  men  and  women  of  courage,  full  of 
wisdom,  the  Holy  Spirit  was  in  and  with  them.  We  all  benefitted 
from  their  labours  and  self-sacrifice.  They  taught  us  the  true  God. 
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It  was  they  who  introduced  us  to  the  modern  world.  This  modern 
world  which  presents  us  with  its  specific  challenges,  now  demands 
appropriate  local  responses. 


Unfinished  Business 

So  far  our  effort  has  been  to  point  out  the  missionary 
strategy  and  to  evaluate  the  total  effort  of  the  work  of  the  pioneers 
of  the  Catholic  faith  on  the  Niger.  Eventually,  their  time  is  different 
from  our  own.  They  tried  within  the  framework  of  their 
circumstances  and  of  the  situation  they  found  themselves,  to  give 
a  responsible  witness  to  the  faith  they  came  to  spread.  That  one 
of  their  pioneer  converts  is  now  reckoned  as  blessed  by  the 
universal  church  speaks  volumes  of  their  success. 

When  Pope  John  Paul  II  visited  Nigeria  in  1982,  he 
announced  the  arrival  of  a  new  era  of  evangelization.  He  saw  that 
the  flutist,  in  the  Igbo  idiom,  had  changed  his  music.  He  calls  on 
the  dancers  now  to  change  their  movements  by  developing 
appropriate  rhythm.  On  the  threshold  of  the  millennium 
globalization  becomes  the  framework  not  only  for  political  and 
economic  enterprise;  it  is  equally  the  appropriate  context  for 
relevant  evangelization  commitment. 

The  pioneers  have  handed  on  to  us  the  work  of  continuing 
the  preaching  of  Jesus  as  Christ  and  the  Lord,  of  breaking  down 
the  boundaries  that  separate  peoples  so  that  they  realize  that  there 
is  only  one  people  of  God  where  there  are  neither  Greeks  nor 
barbarians,  neither  Jews  nor  Gentiles,  neither  amala  nor  ohu.  It  is 
for  us  now  to  contribute  our  quota  to  the  work  of  reconciling  all 
things  in  Christ.  It  needs  to  be  mentioned  that  a  spirit  of 
collaboration  existed  between  the  missionaries  at  the  beginning. 
Where  the  Holy  Trinity  Cathedral  at  Onitsha  is  built  was  land 
donated  by  the  Anglicans.13 


Oliapfer  Jrive 


THE  MISSIONARY  AND  INCULTURATION  IN 
THE  THIRD  MILLENNIUM 

NTRODUCTION: 

Our  topic  conveniently  divides  itself  into  three  movements  of 
thought,  namely  (I)  a  profile  of  the  Missionary;  (ii)  a  notion  of 
inculturation,  and  (iii)  the  situation  and  demands  of  the  third 
millennium.  There  will  be  a  fourth  section  where  we  shall  briefly 
look  at  a  sample  of  a  missionary  confronted  with  an  alien  life- 
situation  and  how  he  managed  to  be  creative  enough  to  transform 
the  destiny  of  the  people  among  whom  he  toiled.  Let  us  then  start 
with  a  portrait  of  the  missionary  without  having  to  follow  exactly  the 
order  unfolded  above. 


The  Missionary:  A  Profile: 

The  Second  Vatican  Council's  document  on  Mission:  Ad  Gentes 
tends  to  blur  the  usual  boundaries  associated  with  the  image  of 
the  classical  missionary.  When  it  legislates  that  "the  pilgrim  church 
is  missionary  by  her  very  nature"  (n.2),  and  that  "the  whole  church 
is  missionary  (n.35),  we  can  understand  why  somebody  like  Saint 
Therese  of  Liesieux,  doctor  of  the  church,  who  never  left  her 
Carmelite  convent  could  be  made  patroness  of  the  missions.  We 
also  question  the  zeal  of  a  Saint  Francis  Xavier  who  thought  and 
acted  on  the  assumptions  that  the  whole  of  Asia  was  going  to  hell 
if  the  university  teachers  in  Paris  did  not  abandon  their  school 
apostolate  to  aid  him  in  the  mission  of  baptizing  the  infidels. 
Xavier's  mind-set  is  however  taken  care  of  by  the  document's 
sense  of  urgency:  "though  God  in  ways  known  to  himself  can  lead 
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those  inculpably  ignorant  of  the  gospel  to  that  faith  without  which 
it  is  impossible  to  please  him  (Heb.1 1 :6),  yet  a  necessity  lies  upon 
the  church  (cf.  1Cor.9:16)...  to  preach  the  gospel"  (n.7).  The 
document  explains  that  the  specific  goal  of  missionary  activity  is 
"the  planting  of  the  church  among  those  peoples  and  groups  where 
she  has  not  yet  taken  root".  It  goes  on  to  add  that  "the  chief  means 
of  this  implantation  is  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ". 
(n.6). 

The  Missionary  activity  of  the  church,  just  as  every  other 
aspect  of  the  church's  life,  shares  in  the  mystery  of  the  kingdom. 
Like  the  other  mysteries,  it  lends  itself  to  a  hierarchy  of 
apprehension.  Just  as  Saint  Theresa  and  Saint  Francis  in  this 
missionary  activity,  each  in  his  or  her  own  way,  so  we  can  as  a 
consequence  distinguish  between  the  general  and  the  professional 
missionaries.  Every  baptized  Christian  is  by  that  very  fact  a 
missionary,  just  as  he/she  shares  in  the  threefold  function  of  Jesus 
as  leader,  priest  and  prophet.  The  professional  missionary  is  the 
one  who  professes  as  his/her  vocation  the  total  dedication  of 
his/her  life  to  achieve  the  goals  of  the  kingdom,  the  so-called 
"gospel  values"  or  "values  of  the  kingdom"  as  dictated  by  John 
Paul  II'  Redemptoris  Missio  (1990). 

The  distinction  between  the  general  and  professional 
missionary  is  strategic.  It  became  necessary  so  as  not  to  dampen 
the  missionary  zeal  of  those  whose  vocation  it  is  to  be  avant  garde, 
the  frontiersmen/women  of  the  gospel's  penetration  of  merely 
human  cultures.  One  of  the  new  media  has  recently  selected 
William  Shakespeare  as  the  "man  of  his  century".  He  was  chosen 
from  a  multitude  of  playwrights  simply  because  he  discovered 
"personality".  The  dramatis  personae  of  his  plays  are 
unmistakable.  His  character  sketches  of  them  remain  self-identical. 
You  cannot  mistake  a  Falstaff  for  a  Macbeth  or  Henry  the  Fifth  for 
King  Lea.  Each  individual  in  his  plays  commands  a  personality,  a 
profile  not  to  be  confused  or  identified  with  another.  Hence  the 
perennial  attraction  he  holds  for  people  of  letters  for  the  dramatic 
community. 
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In  like  manner,  Jesus  had  earlier  sketched  the  profile  of  the 
prophet: 

"What  did  you  go  out  into  the  wilderness  to 
see?  A  reed  swaying  in  the  breeze?  A  man 
dressed  in  fine  clothes?  Oh  no,  those  who 
go  in  for  fine  clothes  and  live  luxuriously  are 
to  be  found  at  court!  Then  what  did  you  go 
out  to  see?  A  prophet?  Yes,  I  tell  you,  and 
much  more  than  a  prophet"  (Lk. 7:24-26). 


John  the  Baptist  stood  for  a  cause,  he  took  up  a  position 
and  people  knew  that  position.  He  was  not  like  the  read  swayed  by 
the  wind.  His  message  was  clear  and  unambiguous:  "if  anyone  has 
two  tunics,  he  must  share  with  the  man  who  has  none,  and  one 
with  something  to  eat  must  do  the  same",  "Exact  no  more  than 
your  rate",  No  intimidation,!  No  extortion!  Be  content  with  your  pay!" 
(Lk.3:10-18). 

He  was  not  the  boasting  type  nor  lived  beyond  his  means  - 
like  those  at  court.  He  was  at  ease  with  his  vocation  which  defined 
his  identity:  "I  myself  am  not  the  Christ,  I  am  the  one  who  has  been 
sent  in  front  of  him"  (Jn.3:28).  And  again:  "A  man  can  lay  claim 
only  to  what  is  given  to  him  from  heaven"  (Jn.3:27).  Such  was  the 
character  of  John  whose  citation  to  greatness  was  executed  by 
Jesus  himself:  "of  all  the  children  of  women,  a  greater  than  John 
the  Baptist  has  never  been  seen"  (Mt.1:11). 

If  a  prophet  possesses  a  profile,  so  must  a  missionary 
possess  an  identity  if  his/her  life  and  activity  will  have  meaning  and 
orientation.  The  prophet  and  the  missionary  in  their  self- 
understanding  are  not  mutually  exclusive.  Both  functions  are 
vocation,  a  vocation  to  be  messenger  of  one  who  sends.  They 
carry  a  message  that  is  not  of  their  own  making  but  which  is  meant 
for  the  people  as  Luke  puts  it:  to  tell  them  "God's  will  for  them" 
(Lk.7:30)  so  that  "everything  is  once  more  as  it  should  be" 
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(Mt.17:11).  The  life-style  of  the  missionary  and  the  prophet  are 
exactly  the  same,  spartan  and  the  readiness  to  forsake  everything 
in  pursuit  of  the  mission  they  are  sent  to  accomplish.  They  live  the 
paradox  of  a  life  through  death  and  like  the  God's  troubadour  they 
are,  they  have  no  place  to  lay  their  heads.  As  Paul  would  put  it: 
"they  are  ready  to  spend  and  be  spent  for  the  people  among  whom 
they  are  sent"  (2Cor.12:15).  When  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer 
characterized  Jesus  as  "man  for  others",  he  equally  characterized 
the  life  of  the  prophet  and  of  the  missionary. 

Perhaps  the  only  difference  -  if  we  may  say  so  -  between 
the  prophet  and  the  missionary  is  from  the  geographic  spread  of 
activity.  While  the  prophet  is  more  localized,  the  missionary  is 
defined  by  mobility.  The  missionary  is  the  restless  itinerant 
preacher,  in  modern  lingo,  the  peripatetic  voyager,  the  roving 
adventurer  -  who  is  destined  to  see  that  God's  salvation  reaches 
the  ends  of  the  earth.  Jesus  was  the  missionary  of  the  village;  Paul 
of  the  cities.  The  latter  possessed  a  combative  disposition  evident 
in  his  readiness  to  argue  for  the  gospel  before  the  scribes  of  the 
diaspora  synagogues  or  the  philosophers  of  the  pagan  Areopagus. 
Paul  himself  has  left  us  the  missionary  mind-set: 

"Life  to  me  is  not  a  thing  to  waste  words  on, 
provided  that  when  I  finish  my  race  I  have 
carried  out  the  mission  the  Lord  Jesus  gave 
me  -  and  that  was  to  bear  witness  to  the 
Good  News  of  God's  grace"  (AA20:24) 


The  Town  Crier 

Every  metaphor  limps.  African  cultures  know  of  town  criers, 
heralds,  messengers.  They  had  booming  voices  that  were  the  pre- 
history of  loud-speakers.  They  had  long  gongs  and  they  had 
wooden  trumpets.  They  were  sent  through  the  towns  and  villages 
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to  spread  to  the  people  the  chiefs'  wishes.  They  could  not  add  to 
nor  subtract  from  the  message  they  were  sent  to  disseminate. 
Their  function  was  not  always  connected  with  the  people's 
salvation.  Their  existence  in  African  culture  could  become  the 
Anknuepfungspunkt,  the  point  of  contact  for  speaking  about  the 
envoys  sent  by  God,  "for  us  and  for  our  salvation".  The  operative 
word  is  being  sent  by  another.  Nobody  sends  himself/herself 
whether  in  African  or  in  the  biblical  context.  For  African  traditional 
heralds,  their  natural  competences  equipped  them  for  that  role  in 
society.  God's  envoys  however  did  not  always  seem  to  have  been 
naturally  endowed  for  the  function  their  were  called  upon  to 
perform.  They  never  canvassed  for  it.  When  they  were  called,  they 
generally  raised  objections  bordering  on  incompetence  and 
inadequacy.  To  which  God  invariably  replied:  "Do  not  be  afraid,  I 
am  with  you",  "my  grace  is  enough  for  you".  This  is  because  the 
envoy  is  an  instrument  of  executing  a  plan  he/she  did  not  make, 
namely  God's  plan  of  salvation  and  he  looks  to  God  to  supply  for 
his/her  inadequacies. 


The  Missionary  As  Ambassador  And  As  Architect 

The  Word  apostle  would  clearly  depict  the  meaning  and 
role  of  the  missionary.  But  the  word  apostle  has  biblical  and 
theological  problems  that  dispose  us  to  limit  its  use  to  those  so 
appointed  by  Jesus  and  those  Paul  numbered  among  that  elite 
group.  The  Apostle  is  the  "one  sent".  Leon-Dufour1  points  out  two 
analogies  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in  Jewish  customs  that  help  to 
endow  the  word  apostle  with  content.  For  instance,  in  the  Old 
Testament,  there  are  ambassadors  who  were  to  get  the  same 
respect  as  the  king  who  sends  them  (2Sam.10)  and  the  prophet's 
function  required  the  same  authority  (ls.6:8;  Jer.1:7,  etc).  They 
were  not  called  apostles  however.  After  the  70  A.D.,  rabbinic 
Judaism  was  well  aware  of  the  institution  of  official  envoys.  Its 
theological  content  was  supplied  by  Jesus  himself.  "The  servant  is 
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not  greater  than  his  master,  nor  the  apostle  any  greater  than  He 
who  sent  him"  (Jn.13:16).  His  chosen  apostles  become  His 
representatives  endowed  with  His  own  authority  and  empowered 
to  speak  in  His  own  name:  "who  hears  you  hears  me,  and  who 
hears  me,  hears  Him  who  sent  me"  (Mt.  10:40). 

One  and  an  important  aspect  of  the  one  sent  is  his/her 
representative  function.  The  embassy  in  any  land  is  practically  the 
foreign  country  in  the  host  country.  The  Russian  embassy  in  Berlin 
for  instance,  is  a  curious  example  of  a  foreign  country  at  home  in 
a  host  country.  The  soil  and  stones  used  to  build  this  embassy 
were  carried  by  horses  from  Russia  to  Germany.  Anybody  who 
takes  refuge  in  a  foreign  embassy  becomes  untouchable.  In  the 
same  way,  the  ambassador  not  only  represents  the  interests  of  his 
country  but  speaks  for  his  country  in  negotiations  with  the  host 
country.  One  assumes  that  when  the  national  seminary  adopted 
the  metaphor  of  Ambassador,  the  founders  were  conscious  of  the 
representative  function  of  the  missionaries  who  will  emerge  from 
this  formation  house:  they  are  ambassadors  who  were  to  proclaim 
the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  sent  for  the  salvation  of  all  humans. 
They  are  to  announce  the  good  news  emanating  from  the 
economic  Trinity.  As  Paul  put  it,  it  should  somehow  be  seen  in  the 
efforts  of  the  ambassador  "as  if  God  were  exhorting  through  us" 
(2Cor.5:20),  that  the  word  spoken  is  not  just  human  "but  the  word 
ofGod"(1Thes.2:13). 


The  Missionary  As  Architect 

The  missionary  as  ambassador  is  not  a  passive  participant 
in  the  unfolding  of  God's  plan  of  salvation.  Rather  he  allows 
himself/herself  to  be  "God's  fellow  worker"  (1Cor.3:9).  God  calls  to 
partnership,  to  teamwork.  All  the  natural  endowments  and  the 
result  of  cultural  development  of  the  missionary  become  materials 
at  the  service  of  a  creative  imagination.  The  classical  apologists 
starting  with  Justin  through  the  Alexandrian  school  of  Clement,  and 
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Origen  were  convinced  of  this  necessity  to  contribute  to  the 
building  up  of  the  word  of  God.  St.  Augustine  talked  about  the 
"spoils  of  the  Egyptians"  namely,  that  Christians  should  imitate  the 
Hebrews  in  carting  away  with  them  the  riches  (here  not  material) 
of  the  pagans  to  embrace  and  embellish  a  Christian  culture. 

Just  as  the  architect  has  to  study  the  land  and  climate  of 
where  he  wants  to  build,  select  appropriate  materials  and  research 
into  weather  possibilities  in  order  to  erect  a  stable  edifice 
harmonious  with  ecology,  so  the  missionary  has  to  be  creative  in 
finding  the  best  ways  and  means  of  announcing  the  message 
entrusted  to  him/her  by  God.  History  of  missiology  notes  the  efforts 
of  missionaries  like  Francis  Xavier  in  India  and  Japan,  of  Matteo 
Rici  and  Roberto  Di  Nobili  in  the  Far  East.  They  were  ahead  of 
their  time  but  the  Holy  spirit  was  with  them.  Today,  we  admire  their 
insight  and  courage.  Missionary  thinking  today  has  liberated  minds 
from  the  narrow-mindedness  associated  with  medieval  missiology 
and  opened  up  the  global  context  in  which  we  live  and  must 
function. 

The  missionary  as  architect  and  builder  draws  attention  to 
the  pioneering  function  of  the  missionary,  his  role  in  planting  the 
church  (Ad  Gentes,  No.  6).  Paul  is  the  pace-setter  in  this 
dimension  of  mission.  According  to  him,  he  "had  no  wish  to  build 
on  other  men's  foundations"  (Rom.  15:20).  Paul  was  aware  of  the 
jealousies  of  those  he  termed  "super  apostles"  and  of  the 
accusations  of  ambition.  Hence  he  warns  his  fellow-workers: 
"everyone  doing  the  building  must  work  carefully.  For  the 
foundation,  nobody  can  lay  any  other  than  the  one  which  has 
already  been  laid,  that  is  Jesus  Christ".  Some  may  build  in  gold, 
silver,  jewel,  wood,  grass  or  straw.  But  an  eschatological  judgment 
is  envisaged  where  fire  will  show  off  the  quality  of  material  used 
(1Cor.3:10-15).  This  Pauline  viewpoint  does  not  envisage 
missionaries  of  the  first  hour  to  be  maintenance  people,  those  who 
come  into  the  labour  of  others  to  harvest  the  fruit  whose  seed  they 
did  not  sow.  For  instance,  missionary  fund-raising  or  pastoral  work 
in  America  for  the  financial  benefit  of  a  Congregation  or  Diocese 
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is  a  later  development  from  the  Pauline  notion  of  the  missionary  as 
builder  and  architect.  He  did  collections  for  the  church  in  Jerusalem 
but  that  was  secondary  to  his  missionary  vocation. 

The  World  of  the  Third  Millennium 

The  missionary  must,  above  all,  be  conscious  of  the 
importance  of  context.  To  overlook  this  importance  is  tantamount 
to  courting  irrelevance.  J.  Weiss2  had  pointed  out  that  the  very 
success  of  the  mission  of  the  early  church  means  that  the  theology 
of  the  New  Testament  will  not  be  entirely  adequate  for  future 
generation.  Heraclitus  represents  the  givenness  of  change.  There 
is  a  dimension  of  process  in  all  of  human  affairs,  where  flux  is  king. 
Paul's  missionary  activity  presupposed  the  stark  division  of  human 
society  into  Jewish  and  pagan  segments.  While  Peter  was  apostle 
to  the  Jews  (circumcised),  he  himself  went  to  the  pagans  or  the 
gentiles.  Such  conditions  no  longer  exist.  Indeed,  historians  of 
ideas  note  the  influence  of  Christian  mission  down  the  centuries 
and  have  come  to  the  era  they  tend  to  depict  as  post-Christian. 
The  notion  intended  being  that  Christian  mission  has  contributed 
its  quota  to  the  education  of  human  society  and  has  become 
superceded.  Therefore  people  should  now  get  on  with  their  lives 
without  nostalgia  for  a  stage  in  its  development  that  has  become 
overtaken. 


African  Context 

What  follows  now  is  neither  an  exercise  in  futurology  nor  a 
tryst  with  prophecy.  We  do  notice  some  trends  that  negate  the 
mission's  goal  but  do  possess  an  aura  of  inevitability.  Before 
exploring  these  trends  however,  it  would  be  convenient  at  this 
stage  to  point  out  a  seemingly  counter  trend  which  I  feel  lacks 
permanence.  We  witness  on  the  African  continent  an  explosion  of 
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religious  fervour  sometimes  bordering  on  fanaticism.  The  African 
continent  has  become  the  headquarters  of  all  and  any  faith  under 
the  sun.  Both  from  the  North  and  from  the  Orient  world  religions 
come  to .  establish  their  embassies  and  they  do  command 
enthusiastic  followership.  Islam  including  its  fundamentalistic 
versions  thrives;  New  Christian  movements  spring  up  like 
mushroom.  Budhism  and  Hinduism,  secret  cults  and  mystery 
lodges  abound.  Some  theologians  like  E.  Martey  explain  this 
African  situation  of  religious  consumerism  from  the  point  of  view  of 
poverty  and  social  underdevelopment.3  The  African  has  been  so 
used,  abused  and  misused  in  history  that  he  has  become  entirely 
dependent  on  outside  impulses.  He  lacks  the  nerve  to  affirm 
himself.  As  a  result,  he  has  become  the  victim  of  circumstances. 
Piety  and  anti-intellectual  response  to  religion  becomes  the 
hallmark  of  present  Africa's  religious  scenario.  One  may  even  here 
observe  how  the  clergy  exploit  this  religiosity  for  self-interest.  It  has 
been  noticed  that  the  materialism  they  preach  against  is  what  they 
keep  for  themselves,  through  the  goodwill  of  the  laity.  They  urge 
the  laity  to  abandon  materialism;  the  laity  in  return  surround  their 
clergy  with  all  modern  technology  and  electronics  has  to  offer. 
What  type  of  car  does  a  community  give  to  a  newly  ordained  priest: 
a  Volvo  or  a  Mercedes?  And  the  young  men  do  expect  such  cars. 
This  form  of  religious  interpretation  evident  in  holy  pictures  and 
scapulars,  posters  and  lorry  logos,  pilgrimages  to  healing  centres 
and  prayer  houses  was  a  stage  in  European  history  associated 
with  the  Middle  Ages.4  If  human  development  elsewhere  is  a  sign 
of  the  future,  then  the  present  African  religious  situation  will 
certainly  change  when  a  scientific  view  of  our  world  comes  into 
vogue  together  with  the  enlightenment  that  accompanies  it.  With 
the  increasing  bombardment  of  the  African  world  by  western 
technology  and  scientific  explanations,  the  change  in  religious 
attitudes  will  be  only  the  question  of  time.  The  clergy  themselves 
are,  by  promoting  their  personal  comfort,  preparing  the  route  for 
anti-clericalism. 
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The  Wider  Context 

There  is  a  new  realization  which  the  missionary  in  the  third 
millennium  must  come  to  terms  with.  Like  it  or  not,  we  must  discern 
where  history  is  moving.  It  has  been  observed  that  for  the  first  time 
since  the  appearance  of  human  life  on  our  planet,  all  of  the  tribes, 
all  of  the  nations,  all  of  the  religions  are  beginning  to  share  a 
common  history.  We  can  no  longer  think  in  terms  of  Christians 
raise  questions  about  Christ,  they  must  now  ask:  how  is  Christ 
related  to  Hindu  history,  to  Budhist  history  -  to  the  common  global 
history  that  the  religions  are  beginning  to  share?  The  question  is 
asked  not  only  by  professors  and  students  at  divinity  schools  and 
universities,  but  by  peasants  and  revolutionaries  in  Latin  America". 
The  global  perspective  is  a  result  of  the  astronauts  view  of  the 
earth  from  outer  space. 

This  is  to  say  that  the  most  characteristic  quality  of  the 
contemporary  situation  is  the  development  of  global  conscious- 
ness. With  this  new  consciousness,  each  person  will  be  aware  of 
belonging  primarily  to  the  entire  globe  -  not  merely  to  an  ethnic 
group,  tribe,  or  nation,  but  directly  to  the  whole.  Culture  is  thus 
being  transformed  into  a  global  reality  and  issues  are  being 
transformed  from  a  national  to  a  global  level.  Kosovo  was  not  an 
internal  affair  of  Yugoslavia  nor  the  Tutsi  massacres  of  Rwanda. 
Concern  for  the  ecosystem  is  of  interest  even  to  the  United 
Nations.  Slavery  in  the  Sudan  attracts  humanitarian  funds  from 
everywhere  for  liberation.  The  secular  forces  which  have  brought 
about  global  consciousness  have  also  led  to  the  secularization  of 
culture,  chiefly  in  the  west,  but  in  varying  degrees  throughout  the 
world.  What  are  these  secular  forces  that  challenge  the  creativity 
and  inventiveness  for  the  missionary  in  the  third  millennium? 

We  can  briefly  look  at  these  secular  forces  and  dwell  a  little 
bit  more  on  one  of  them. 
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Rationalism:  European  history  knows  of  what  has  been  called  the 
Age  of  Reason  which  lasted  from  the  17th  to  the  18th  centuries  and 
came  in  the  wake  of  what  Bacon  called  the  Novum  Organum,  the 
new  method  of  knowledge,  namely  modern  science  after  Galileo. 
It  was  the  age  when  people  intensified  their  attack  on  Christianity 
in  the  name  of  reason.  With  deism,  this  took  the  form  of  rivalry  to 
God  and  religion.  God  was  reduced  to  the  concept  of  explanations. 
Where  human  reason  felt  weak,  religion  became  a  synonym  for 
superstition.  What  has  perdured  is  the  rejection  of  revelation  as 
another  source  of  knowledge  different  from  science.  But  then,  it  is 
not  just  Christian  authorities,  but  all  traditional  authorities  are  being 
questioned.  This  atmosphere  of  operation  was  initiated  by  Luther 
who  substituted  the  authority  of  personal  insight  for  that  of 
ecclesiastical  magisterium  and  indeed  of  any  external  or  traditional 
power. 


Science:  The  scientific  method  implies  and  requires  the  testing  of 
all  claims  and  the  refusal  to  accept  any  authority  as  beyond 
criticism.  The  success  in  physical  sciences  promoted  scepticism 
towards  authority  in  other  areas  that  refuse  to  apply  it.  Wittgenstein 
with  his  concept  of  "language  games"  and  Gilbert  Ryle  with  his 
notion  of  "category  mistake"  have  not  succeeded  in  destroying  the 
reductionism  associated  with  empiricism.  But  then  modern  science 
has  also  given  birth  to  technology,  which  has  transformed  our  lives. 
It  has  helped  to  undermine  man's  sense  of  dependence  upon  God. 
Remember  Bertrand  Russel's  suggestion:  a  fisherman  in  a  sailing 
boat  is  more  likely  to  pray  than  one  in  a  motor  boat.  The 
conveniences  of  technology  also  make  it  more  comfortable  to  live 
for  this  world  alone  and  to  forget  about  the  next.  (Notice  our 
medical  doctors  who  prefer  to  work  in  the  cities  than  in  the  villages 
or  priests  who  prefer  being  associate  pastors  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  than  a  parish  priest  at  Garki-Abuja!) 
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Historical  Criticism:  Historical  criticism,  a  new  and  more  rigorous 
approach  to  history  emerged  in  the  nineteenth  century.  The  new 
breed  of  historians  no  longer  thinks  in  terms  of  authorities  which 
would  rarely  be  questioned,  but  of  sources,  which  must  be 
questioned  and  tested.  This  approach  has  been  applied  to  the 
Christian  scriptures  and  history.  The  effect  has  been  devastating. 
The  biblical  records  were  analyzed,  often  by  people  whose  beliefs 
were  far  from  orthodox.  The  bible  came  to  be  seen  less  as  an 
authority  to  be  accepted  and  more  as  a  source  to  be  criticized.  In 
the  same  way,  the  records  of  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ  were 
examined  and  attempts  were  made  to  present  a  radically  new 
picture  of  him.  A  recent  example  is  Time  Magazine's  (December  6, 
1999)  lead  article  titled  "Jesus  at  2000"  written  by  the  novelist 
Reynolds  Price  which  is  supposed  to  be  "a  new  Gospel  based  on 
archeology  and  the  Bible".  The  image  of  Jesus  that  appears  here 
is  similar  and  unsimilar  to  the  traditional  sources.  Indeed,  for  some 
Christians,  Price  would  be  a  heretic  worthy  of  the  inquisition.  But 
it  shows  how  tolerant  Christians  have  become  in  the  given 
pluralism  of  faiths. 


Secularization:  As  the  faith  has  ceased  to  command  universal 
acceptance,  society  has  turned  to  other  ideological  bases.  In  the 
West,  society  is  based  on  secular,  non-religious  assumptions. 
Religion  is  increasingly  seen  as  a  private  affair  for  the  individual, 
a  matter  for  personal  preference,  like  choosing  to  join  a  tennis 
club.  This  process  has  been  encouraged  by  the  emergence  of  a 
more  pluralist  society,  where  a  variety  of  different  religions  are 
practised. 

It  was  in  1965  that  Harvey  Cox  published  his  theological 
best  seller  The  Secular  City  where  he  argues  that  "the  rise  of  urban 
civilization  and  the  collapse  of  traditional  religion  are  the  main 
hallmarks  of  our  era  and  are  closely  related  movements"7  For  Cox, 
secularization  is  "the  loosing  of  the  world  from  religious  and  quasi- 
religious  understanding  of  itself,  the  dispelling  of  all  closed  world- 
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views,  the  breaking  of  all  supernatural  myths  and  sacred 
symbols".8  Secularization  (as  opposed  to  secularism  which  resists 
every  superemperical  definition  of  phenomena)  is  interested  in  this 
world,  not  some  other  world;  it  is  interested  in  the  human  being,  not 
some  god  beyond,  as  the  one  responsible  for  the  world  and 
history;  and  it  no  longer  finds  its  morality  or  meanings  in  religious 
rules  or  rituals.  The  extreme  consequence,  according  to  Gilkey,  is 
that  the  crisis  of  contemporary  theology  is  that  of  its 
meaninglessness  to  the  concerns  of  the  man  come  of  age,  who 
has  learnt  to  manage  his  affairs  without  the  benefits  of  a 
theological  interpretation.  "How  can  any  talk  of  God  be  meaningful 
if  we  live  in  a  culture  that  knows  nothing  transcendent  or  ultimate 
at  all?"10  if  such  were  the  case,  how  would  the  missionary  operate 
at  all?  Has  he  still  a  locus  standi,  or  is  he  just  a  bundle  or 
irrelevance  in  the  serious  business  or  building  up  the  secular  city? 


The  Insight  of  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer:  Secular  Christianity 

From  his  prison  cell  under  the  Nazis  in  the  course  of  the 
Second  World  War,  Bonhoeffer  has  left  us  a  collection  of  his 
ponderings  about  the  church  of  the  future  in  his  now  famous 
Letters  and  Papers  from  Prison.  In  one  of  these  letters,  he  writes 
enigmatically  of  a  "religionless  Christianity"  which  today  seems  to 
be  the  hallmark  of  religion  in  a  secularized  consciousness. 
According  to  him,  "God  would  have  Us  know  that  we  must  live  as 
men  who  manage  our  lives  without  him. ..Before  God  and  with  God 
we  live  without  God.  God  lets  himself  be  pushed  out  of  the  world 
onto  the  cross."11 

Bonhoeffer  was  concerned  -  and  if  the  trend  called 
secularization  is  the  wave  of  the  future,  so  must  we  be  concerned  - 
about  how  to  confront  the  secular  religious  man.  As  we  saw  earlier, 
God  has  been  so  progressively  excluded  from  science,  art  and 
even  ethics  that  man  was  at  that  point  of  declaring  his  autonomy 
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from  God.  Indeed  this  was  the  interpretation  of  the  enlightenment 
by  Immanuel  Kant  which  Bonhoeffer  seems  to  have  brought, 
namely  humanity  and  the  world  have  "come  of  age".  Increasingly, 
man  runs  his  affairs  without  reference  to  God.  He  may  make  a 
mess  of  them  -  as  in  the  Second  World  War  -  but  this  does  not 
induce  him  to  return  to  the  authority  of  God.  A  young  adult  may 
make  a  mess  of  his  life,  but  he  cannot  return  to  become  again  a 
little  child  under  his  parents.  Bonhoeffer  interpreted  and  affirmed 
this  development  positively.  The  new  situation  forces  us  to  ask 
anew  "what  Christianity  really  is,  or  indeed  who  Christ  really  is,  for 
us  today". 

The  Christian  today  must  learn  to  speak  of  God  in  a  secular 
way  and  to  live  his  Christianity  in  a  secular  way.  The  believer  must 
live  a  "secular  life,  and  thereby  share  in  God's  sufferings",  "it  is  not 
the  religious  act  that  makes  the  Christian,  but  participation  in  the 
suffering  of  God  in  the  secular  life". 

He  considered  it  ignoble  and  unchristian  to  attempt  to 
convert  or  catch  modern  people  when  they  are  weak  -  when  they 
are  bereaved,  at  a  loss  or  disadvantaged  -  and  to  bring  them  back 
to  religion.  We  need  to  question  the  assumption  that  people  need 
to  be  religious  (or  shall  we  say  "pious"  and  "sanctimonious")  in 
order  to  become  Christian.  Such  a  requirement  may  be  compared 
to  the  demand  that  Gentile  converts  be  circumcised  and  become 
Jews  -  which  Paul  vigorously  resisted.  Eliminate  the  "God  of  the 
gaps",  that  is,  God  as  a  working  hypothesis  for  the  sake  of 
intellectual  honesty.  According  to  him,  "Jesus  calls  men,  not  to  a 
new  religion,  but  to  life.  But  what  does  this  life  look  like,  this 
participation  in  the  powerlessness  of  God  in  the  world?  I  will  write 
about  that  next  time,  I  hope."12 

That  hope  was  not  realized.  He  was  hanged  before  he  could 
return  to  his  notion  of  "religiousless  Christianity".  About  the 
intended  meaning,  Helmut  Thielicke  is  judicious:  Bonhoeffer  "has 
simply  left  the  slogans  behind  as  thorns  in  our  souls  to  keep  us 
salutarily  disturbed".13  John  A.  T.  Robinson  adds:  "one  felt  at  once 
that  the  church  was  not  yet  ready  for  what  Bonhoeffer  was  giving 
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us  as  his  last  will  and  testament  before  he  was  hanged  years 
hence.  But  it  seemed  one  of  those  trickles  that  must  one  day  split 
rocks".14 

When  one  observes  the  religious  situation  in  the  North 
Atlantic  sphere  where  churches  have  been  called  "tombs  of  God", 
it  would  seem  that  Bonhoeffer  had  a  valid  insight  that  should 
disturb  the  missionary's  method  in  the  new  millennium.  That  this 
warning  is  not  an  idle  speculation  of  arm-chair  intelligentsia  is 
corroborated  by  a  cryptic  saying  attributed  to  Jesus,  the  Lord  of 
history:  "but  when  the  Son  of  Man  comes,  will  he  find  faith  on 
earth?"  (Lk.18:8).  This  preliminary  survey  of  the  provisional 
situation  disposes  us  to  explore  the  scope  of  inculturation  in  the 
third  millennium. 


Inculturation  in  The  Third  Millennium 

The  execution  of  the  "Great  Mandate"  about  teaching  and 
baptizing  all  nations  has  emerged  in  church  history  as  pluriform 
rather  than  monolithic.  Nobody  will  try  to  reduce  missionary  activity 
to  a  one  and  only  way.  Our  chosen  way  in  this  paper  is  the  way  of 
inculturation.  Let  us  concentrate  on  it.  Our  discovery  of  the 
emergence  of  a  global  consciousness  reflective  of  the  global 
village  we  share  and  made  possible  by  "hi-tech"  shows  that  culture 
can  be  dynamic.  With  the  weight  of  history  and  foreign  formative 
influence  behind  us,  we  can  with  justice  affirm  that  the  present 
generation  of  Nigerians  are  Nigerians  in  a  way  their  forefathers 
were  not  Nigerians.15  If  this  is  accepted  then,  we  must  look  at  the 
project  of  inculturation  on  the  one  hand,  in  a  way  that  means 
neither  restoration  of  our  past  nor  the  abdication  of  that  past.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  means  neither  the  indiscriminate  embracing  of 
modernity  nor  the  total  rejection  of  that  modernity.  Somehow,  we 
need  to  thread  a  middle  path  involving  both  retrieval  and  criticism. 

Since  I  have  already  made  my  position  clear  elsewhere,16 
let  me  summarize  here  the  points  at  issue.  When  Tertullian 
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announced  in  his  often  quoted  insight  that  the  African  soul  is 
naturally  Christian,  he  is  pre-empting  the  discovery  of  the  later 
bands  of  European  explorers  and  navigators  who  coined  the 
concept  of  the  "noble  sa  vage".  Theology  today  has  developed  an 
ecclesiology  that  takes  into  account  the  role  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
outside  the  visible  church  and  of  the  will  of  God  which  does  not 
want  the  loss  of  what  he  has  created.  No  culture  -  the  meanings 
and  values  that  inform  a  given  people  -  has  been  developed 
outside  the  influence  of  God,  His  Holy  Spirit  and  of  the  wisdom 
through  whom  He  made  the  universe.  The  implications  of  this 
further  understanding  has  won  for  missionaries  fresh  vision  of 
"non-Christian"  cultures.  A  natural  religion  builds  on  God's  general 
revelation  for  instance,  African  Traditional  Religion,  is  now  being 
studied  like  any  other  world  religion  even  in  Catnolic  Major 
Seminaries.  And  this  development  is  new  and  recent.  As  he 
claimed  his  Nobel  Prize  for  literature  in  October  1986,  Wole 
Soyinka  claimed  that  the  virtues  of  hospitality  and  forgiveness 
exhibited  by  African  peoples  after  the  shame  they  underwent  under 
Christian  European  slave  traders  and  colonizers  were  a 
consequence  of  the  spirituality  of  African  Traditional  Religion. 
When  Jesus  preached  the  kingdom  of  God  among  peoples,  he 
was  pointing  out  the  presence  of  God's  influence  even  before  the 
foundation  of  Christianity.  Some  missionary  theories  today  insist 
that  missionary  work  should  concern  itself  not  with  conversion  from 
one  religion  to  the  other  but  with  bringing  to  awareness  the 
presence  of  this  kingdom  among  you.17 

It  has  been  found  that  virtues  that  make  the  Christian 
person  as  preached  by  Christian  missionaries  are  not  alien  to  the 
"savages",  hence  the  idea  of  "noble"  savage.  Rather  than  imposing 
European  prejudices  or  a  western  image  of  what  it  means  to  be  a 
human  being  on  these  savages,  recent  missiological  thinking 
insists  not  on  a  premise  of  arrogance  but  on  a  culture  of  humility 
which  first  listens  and  learns  before  one  starts  to  unfold  one's 
message.  This  new  method  of  evangelization  has  uncovered 
stunning  results.  The  God  the  missionaries  of  the  first  hour 
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preached  was  not  a  foreigner  to  the  savages.  The  gospel  of  peace 
and  ethical  probity  was  already  being  lived  out  among  "the 
natives".  If  there  is  today  a  demise  of  missionary  priesthood  in  the 
traditionally  sending  churches  of  Europe  and  North  America,  the 
reason  may  not  be  unilaterally  attributed  to  birth  control  in  Europe 
and  America.  More  than  anything,  it  may  be  due  to  the  lack  of 
appropriate  motivation.  If  the  erstwhile  mission  countries  have  their 
"own  God",  as  the  community  of  Nkwelle  Ezunaka  told  Joseph 
Shanahan,  what  else  can  the  missionary  offer.  The  school  system 
which  they  asked  from  Shanahan  was  not  specifically  missionary 
project  as  Donovan18  argued  and  has  been  confirmed  by  the  state 
take-over  of  formerly  mission  schools. 

Since  I  mentioned  Shanahan  and  his  experience  with  an 
Igbo  community,  we  could  as  well  look  at  the  notion  of  inculturation 
from  the  Igbo  perspective.  There  is  a  positive  aspect  of  the  usually 
perjorative  notion  of  Igbo  made™.  It  is  usually  a  derogatory  term 
used  to  describe  what  is  crude  in  quality,  unrefined, 
unsophisticated,  primal.  For  instance  the  traffic  lights  at  Owerri  are 
mire  likely  to  cause  accident  than  to  control  traffic.  A  further 
example  is  the  Ogbunigwe  of  the  Biafran  war  which  served  as 
landmine.  By  a  form  of  attribution,  the  term  is  said  of  somebody 
who  lacks  refined  manners  or  elegant  carriage.  For  instance,  the 
wine  tapper  or  somebody  who  never  went  through  the  schools 
where  etiquette  and  the  conventions  of  the  gentleman  and  lady  are 
communicated  are  said  to  be  Igbo  made.  Simply  put,  whoever 
lacks  the  furniture  of  "the  British  way  of  life". 

But  on  a  positive  note,  Igbo  made  indicates 
wholesomeness,  pure,  unadulterated,  original,  devoid  of  foreign 
influence  and  therefore  typically  authentic.  Such  a  person 
represents  the  unreflected  virtues  of  his/her  people.  For  instance, 
hospitality  to  strangers,  caring  for  the  neighbour.  Add  to  it  the 
doctrinal  interpretation  of  their  totem,  the  tortoise  -  an  animal 
whose  armour  and  habits  have  endeared  itself  to  the  Igbos  as  the 
embodiment  of  wisdom  and  shrewdness  which  they  would  like  to 
be  identified  with.  Its  inventiveness  and  creativity  deployed  to 
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triumph  over  every  hardship  represents  the  imaginative  possibilities 
of  human  intelligence  to  overcome  difficulties  when  challenged. 
Any  missionary  who  told  the  Igbos  about  this  Igbo  self- 
understanding  would  strike  a  sympathetic  cord.  The  "true  Igbo"  is 
the  "noble  savage"  and  not  the  corrupted  Igbo  that  turned 
diplomatic  after  the  civil  war  experiences.  Moreover,  an  exploration 
of  Igbo  traditional  legacy,  that  grand  wisdom  of  their  ancestors  and 
their  respect  for  the  God  whose  character  they  carry  in  the  names 
they  gave  their  children,  e.g.  Chukwuma,  Chigekwu,  etc.  and 
whose  worship  their  annual  liturgical  festivities  celebrate,  leaves  at 
the  disposal  of  the  missionary  the  foundation  for  talking  the 
Christian  gospel.  There  should  be  a  continuity  with  a  difference 
between  natural  revelation  and  special  (historical)  revelation.  This 
exploitation  of  the  traditional  religious  riches  of  a  people  at  the 
service  of  the  Christian  gospel  is  what  I  understand  by 
inculturation. 

The  challenge  the  third  millennium  poses  for  the  missionary 
is  not  only  secularization  on  the  global  level  but  equally  on  the  local 
level.  A  Christianity  that  builds  on  the  cultural  achievements  of  the 
local  people  would  assure  local  pride  and  commitment  from  the 
people.  Indeed,  it  would  discourage  the  tendency  to  found  more 
churches.  One  could  even  argue  that  a  well-inculturated 
Christianity  is  a  Christianity  better  equipped  to  withstand  the 
secularization  of  mentalities.  Inculturation  -  as  in  the  Igbo  case, 
equips  the  Christian  with  a  double-vision  of  reality,  the  one 
immanent,  the  other  transcendent.  Christian  self-understanding  is 
nothing  else  than  the  consciousness  of  the  presence,  viz;  "Christ 
among  us"  the  Emmanuel.  After  all,  if  we  agree  that  God  has  been 
at  work  among  our  people  before  the  advent  of  historical 
Christianity,  then  we  have  reasons  to  argue  that  African  Traditional 
Religion  is  the  Old  Testament,  the  pre-history  of  Christianity  in 
Igboland.  And  Christian  proclamation  can  only  ignore  it  at  the  risk 
of  uprootedness. 

F.  Eboussi  Boulaga,  in  his  Christianity  without  Fetishes20 
strongly  calls  for  a  change  in  the  way  Christianity  is  presented, 
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namely,  up  till  now,  by  jeering  at  non-Christian  religions. 

V.J.  Donovan21  argues  that  it  is  none  of  the  missionary's 
mandate  to  give  form  and  shape  to  any  church.  His  task  is  to 
preach  the  gospel  and  to  allow  the  genius  of  its  hearers  find  a  form 
and  shape  for  it.  About  possible  methods  for  continuing  Christ's 
mandate,  there  is  no  end  to  suggestions.22  All  these  go  to  show 
that  missionary  work  in  a  context  of  secularization  and  in  a  context 
of  cultural  revival  demands  a  lot  from  the  faith,  imagination  and 
creativity  of  the  missionary. 


The  Example  of  Bishop  Joseph  Shanahan 

In  our  portrait  of  the  missionary,  we  identified  him  as  an 
ambassador  and  an  architect.  Both  qualities  appear  among 
modern  missionaries  in  the  work  and  person  of  Bishop  Joseph 
Shanahan,  the  father  of  the  Catholic  church  among  the  Igbos  of 
Southern  Nigeria.  When  he  arrived  in  the  country  at  the  turn  of  the 
last  century,  he  was  like  Francis  Xavier,  convinced  that  Igboland 
was  the  "citadel  of  Satan".  Without  baptism  the  "souls"  would  be 
lost.  Hence  during  the  influenza  of  1918,  he  nearly  emptied  the 
River  Niger  of  water  in  his  zeal  to  baptize  every  stricken  native.  His 
personality  and  prayer-life  confirmed  for  the  people  the  existence 
of  the  Chukwu  they  always  had  worshiped  but  added  a  doubt  that 
there  might  be  another  way  in  which  he  might  be  better  worshiped. 
His  life  among  these  people  forced  him  to  a  second  conversion: 
these  people  could  not  be  all  that  devilish  as  his  missionary 
preparation  in  Europe  had  disposed  him  to  think.  He  did  confess 
that  he  would  meet  a  great  number  of  non-Christian  Igbos  in 
heaven.  The  numerical  strength  of  the  church  in  Igboland  is 
witness  to  his  ambassadorial  function  (together  with  his  co- 
workers) as  a  missionary. 

As  an  architect,  he  studied  the  people  well  and  decided  to 
build  on  foundations  that  would  endure  and  would  bring  lasting 
fruit.    Instead    of   continuing    to    buy    slaves    as    his    French 
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predecessors  had  done,  he  realized  the  Igbo  distaste  for  slaves, 
ohuahunwa  (the  slave  has  no  rights  as  a  human  being)  and  he 
changed  to  building  the  church  on  the  Amadi  and  Ndi  nwe  obodo, 
the  free-born.  His  friendship  with  the  chiefs  and  elders  of  the 
people  is  legendary.  They  used  to  call  him  Onye  Ishi  (the  boss). 
When  he  saw  that  the  practice  of  assembling  Christians  into 
Christian  villages  tended  to  destroy  family  cohesion  and  Igbo 
attachment  to  ancestral  homes,  he  began  the  schools. 

The  Igbo  elders  did  not  think  much  about  his  church  since 
they  felt  that  their  traditional  religion  was  sufficient  but  they  saw  in 
the  school  system  the  way  for  future  development.  Not  only  did 
they  send  their  children  to  these  schools  but  they  built  the  schools 
in  their  villages  and  invited  the  bishop  to  send  them  teachers.  They 
even  volunteered  to  feed  such  teachers.  The  bishop  saw  the 
schools  as  a  way  of  winning  the  future  for  Christ  because  scarcely 
any  student  left  the  school  without  having  been  baptized.  The 
educated  elite  of  Eastern  Nigeria  today  trace  their  roots  to 
Shanahan's  initiative  and  foresight.  Above  all,  to  ensure  the 
rootedness  of  the  church,  he  began  a  seminary  to  train  local  clergy 
when  people  thought  the  time  was  not  ripe.  He  even  brought  Irish 
men  to  study  for  the  priesthood  together  with  Nigerians.  The 
Blessed  Iwene  Tansi  stands  today  as  witness  to  his  foresight. 

At  the  turn  of  the  third  millennium,  missionaries  are  faced 
with  a  situation  analogous  to  what  faced  Shanahan  at  the  turn  of 
the  last  century.  Like  an  architect,  the  missionary  today  needs 
similar  imagination  and  foresight.  The  situation  demands  faith 
following  the  leads  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit  whose  role  in  the 
economy  of  salvation  is  to  bring  this  gospel  of  Christ  to  all  creation. 
Let  us  finish  with  the  words  of  Pope  Paul  VI: 

"May  the  word  of  our  time,  which  is 
searching,  sometimes  with  anguish, 
sometimes  with  hope,  be  enabled  to  receive 
the  Good  News  not  from  evangelizers  who 
are  dejected,  whose  lives  glow  with  fervour, 
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who  have  first  received  the  joy  of  Christ  and 
who  are  willing  to  risk  their  lives  so  that  the 
kingdom  may  be  proclaimed  and  the  church 
established  in  the  midst  of  the  world"23 


vyJtiapfer  oix 


NIGERIA     AND     THE     PROLIFERATION     OF 
CHURCHES:  A  THEOLOGICAL  CONCERN 


INTRODUCTION: 

Let  me  assume  that  your  focal  point,  the  centre  of  your  interest  is 
a  theologian's  reaction  to  the  unending  mushroom  of  churches  and 
sects,  a  phenomenon  that  is  by  no  means  unique  for,  nor  limited 
to,  Nigeria's  ecclesiastical  scenario.  Theology  generally  reflects  on 
the  mystery  and  its  framework  is  morally  global.  By  insisting  on 
Nigeria,  I  again  assume  you  are  concerned  with  context.  Hence 
while  the  theological  reflection  will  be  global,  the  application  will  be 
local.  This  is,  to  say  that  the  Nigerian  experience  of  church 
proliferation  will  form  our  reference  point.  We  are  immediately 
faced  with  a  generally  recognized  Nigerian  problem,  namely,  that 
of  unpredictability:  "nothing  is  certain  in  Nigeria"  according  to  a 
foreigner's  assessment.  Here  is  "the  irony  of  a  fuel  shortage  for 
one  of  the  world's  leading  oil  producers";  it  is  a  land  where 
"dashing,  as  locals  call  it,  is  so  widespread  that  the  country 
persistently  ranks  among  the  most  corrupt  in  the  world.  Foreign 
investors  are  also  wary  of  Nigeria's  culture  of  bribery".1  Have  the 
churches  multiplied  themselves  in  Nigeria  in  order  to  cleanse  the 
country's  unenviable  international  image?  Or  should  the  theologian 
preach  a  twenty-first  century  crusade  against  church  reformers  and 
schismatics?  Should  we  reconstitute  the  inquisition  to  assure  order 
on  the  Nigerian  Religious  scene? 

I  propose  that  our  exploration  could  evolve  in  six  stages, 
namely; 

i.  Investigate  the  Nigerian  Context; 

ii.         Marshall  Grounds  for  the  Proliferation  of  Churches; 
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iii.  Consult  Biblical  Perspectives  on  the  Issue; 

iv.  Indicate  Shifts  in  Catholicism's  Self-understanding; 

v.  Appeal  to  Authenticity  and  Self-Transcendency;  and 

vi.  Summarize  by  Drawing  Inference. 

Let  us  then  begin  with  an  inquiry  into  the  Nigerian  context. 

I  The  Nigerian  Context 

I  want  to  argue  that  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  making 
of  the  country  is  a  valid  key  to  understanding  the  situation  of  our 
country.  In  affirming  this,  I  already  have  indicated  my  determination 
to  disagree  with  Ali  Mazrui  who  theorizes  that  Africa's  quandary,  a 
continent  where  nothing  works,  is  attributable  to  "the  curse  of  the 
ancestors"2  .  The  so-called  "scramble  for  Africa"  3is  perhaps  the 
one  single  event  that  has  reshaped  the  face  of  the  continent.  As  a 
result  of  European  colonial  greed  for  territories,  what  is  now  called 
Nigeria  is  nothing  else  than  a  palimpset,  an  amalgamation  of 
hitherto  autonomous  peoples  who  had  gone  their  different  ways 
without  external  relationship  to  their  linguistically  and  culturally 
strange  neighbours.  Under  Frederick  Lugard  and  with  the  aid  of  the 
so-called  pax  Britannica,  the  people  we  call  Nigerians  found 
themselves  together  without  their  prior  consent.  In  the  language  of 
Nicholas  of  Cusa,  we  have  here  a  coincidentia  oppositorum,  a 
commingling  of  incompatibles,  a  reconciliation  of  opposites.  Fragile 
peace  remained  so  long  as  British  imperial  arsenal  was  around. 
Once  the  British  left,  the  cracks  in  the  form  of  tribal  rivalry  surfaced 
and  climaxed  in  a  bloody  war.  Biafra  may  have  been  crushed,  but 
the  Biafran  protest  remains  a  symbol  of  an  enduring  problem: 
Nigeria  cannot  be  considered  a  country  until  its  differing  groups 
freely  discuss  the  terms  of  unity  and  assent  to  those  terms.  So  long 
as  this  is  not  done,  there  will  be  no  end  to  political  instability,  to 
North-South  competitiveness,  an  occasion  that  has  been  exploited 
by  the  military  to  build  up  a  retired  army  generals'  plutocracy  and 
political  elite. 
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There  are  about  250  linguistic  groups  in  the  country  and 
each  of  these  groups  would  like  to  be  recognized  and  be  able  to 
produce  a  president  for  the  country.  Even  the  national  football 
team  -  if  it  were  not  that  only  eleven  players  were  needed  -  would 
have  been  a  mosaic  of  divergence. 

More  radical  to  Nigeria's  lack  of  focus  is  the  problem  arising 
from  our  two-fold  heritage,  an  experience  that  has  made  of  us  all 
hybrids  and  thereby  homeless  in  our  homes.4  The  fact  that 
Nigerians  have  gone  through  British  colonialism,  been  educated 
and  re-formed  by  their  experience  of  the  British  way  of  life  through 
the  British  schools,  have  combined  to  reshape  our  traditions.5 
There  are  many  Nigerians  who  have  decided  to  abandon  their 
traditional  way  of  life  and  even  their  country  for  Western  Europe  or 
America  in  keeping  with  an  Igbo  wisdom:  "when  a  woman  has 
married  two  times,  she  is  in  the  position  to  judge  which  is  the  better 
husband".  Many  Nigerians,  after  having  tasted  the  Western  form 
and  interpretation  of  human  life  have  decided  to  nationalize  in 
Europe  or  America.  Even  some  students,  including  some  priest 
students,  always  find  a  reason  for  why  they  think  they  would 
function  better  and  more  effectively  in  foreign  lands  than  in  these 
dioceses  where  they  were  ordained  to  serve.6 

All  we  have  been  trying  to  say  is  that  Nigeria  has  not  yet 
achieved  self-consciousness.  It  has  not  yet  come  to  terms  with  the 
weight  of  its  history.  It  has  not  yet  appreciated  the  forces  let  loose 
on  it  by  colonial  powers  and  therefore  it  lacks  the  clarity  of  vision 
to  pilot  its  own  affairs  by  taking  its  destiny  into  its  own  hands. 
There  is  not  yet  a  symbiosis  between  its  foreign  experience  of 
occupation  and  the  traditional  dynamics  immanent  and  native  to 
her  genius.  Religious  diversity  is  but  one  of  those  many  forces  it 
has  to  reckon  with.  Christianity  is  one  of  the  three  major  religions 
operating  within  her  boundaries.  For  many  Nigerians,  Christianity 
is  a  foreign  religion  and  must  go  with  the  exit  of  the  colonial 
interregnum.  The  Christian  religion  itself  exhibits  bewildering 
trajectories.  There  is  the  Roman  Catholicism,  from  the  former 
French-German   Province  of  Alscace  and   Lorraine  and   later 
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preached  by  the  Irish  who  were  not  particularly  friendly  with  the 
British  who  themselves  spread  an  Anglican  form  of  Catholicism. 
Then  there  came  the  Lutherans,  the  Presbyterians,  the  Baptists, 
indeed  a  confusing  cluster  of  churches  that  claim  the  name 
Christian.  Since  Nigeria  itself  is  an  amorphous  mass  of  an  ethnic 
bazaar,  one  would  be  inclined  to  ask  what  keeps  churches  from 
exploiting  this  un-united  consortium  of  religious  experiences?  To 
this  multitude  of  churches  we  now  turn. 


II  Grounds  for  the  Proliferation  of  Churches 

We  need  not  list  the  number  nor  the  names  of  these 
churches  both  ancient  and  new.  As  to  numbers,  they  are  legion. 
The  World  Council  of  Churches  put  the  number  of  the  independent 
churches  in  Nigeria  in  1971  at  800.  By  the  mid  1980's,  Hackett 
suggests  they  have  increased  to  1,500/  On  the  threshold  of  the 
twenty-first  century,  that  number  has  been  overtaken.  As  to  names, 
they  range  from  the  sublime,  for  example,  "The  Celestial  Church 
of  Nigeria"  to  the  ludicrous,  for  instance  "The  Church  of  the  Seven 
Thunders".  As  an  Igbo  proverb  has  it:  The  frog  does  not  start 
running  in  the  day-time  without  a  cause.  Our  interest  here  is  to  find 
out  the  reasons  (real  and  possible)  responsible  for  the  emergence 
of  these  new  churches.  We  can  justifiably  maintain  the  concept  of 
the  title,  churches  instead  of  "new  religious  movement's"  since  all 
of  them  strive  to  be  recognized  as  autonomous  members  of  the 
Christian  Association  of  Nigeria  (henceforth  CAN).  The  list  that 
follows  is  not  exhaustive  but  it  is  representative. 


i  Attraction  of  a  Precedent: 

Not  only  was  there  a  "scramble"  for  territories  among  the 
European  colonial  powers,  there  was  a  parallel  scramble  for 
African  souls  among  the  various  Christian  churches  who  came 
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from  America  and  Europe.  Ekechi  in  his  Missionary  Enterprise  and 
Rivalry  in  Igboland  1857  -  1914  (Cass,  1972)  and  Afigbo8  have 
exploited  the  competitiveness  between  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
the  Anglican  missionaries  to  support  their  thesis  of  the  retardatory 
effect  it  had  on  the  development  of  the  Igbo  language.  Among  the 
older  Protestant  missions,  something  of  comity  agreements  were 
struck  exactly  like  the  Entente  Cordiale  among  the  imperial 
powers.  The  churches  shared  out  the  country  into  areas  of 
influence.  Wherever  a  church  had  come,  there  it  could  proselytize. 
With  the  coming  of  the  schools  and  the  concomitant  mobility  of 
teachers  and  students,  Nigerian  Christians  encountered  Christian 
churches  other  than  the  ones  they  were  brought  up  in.  As  Aristotle 
long  ago  realized,  human  beings  want  to  know.  They  searched  for 
the  grounds  for  multiplicity  of  churches  that  go  by  the  name 
Christian.  What  was  the  reason  for  the  multiformity?  This  curiosity 
could  only  be  assuaged  by  the  joy  of  discovery  as  a  village 
headmaster  recounted: 

When  I  was  taking  up  my  scholars  in  lesson, 
there  we  read  in  history  about  Henry  the 
VIII.  How  he,  on  account  of  wife,  established 
a  new  church  on  earth  which  was  known  to 
be  C.M.S.  After  school,  I  call  the  scholars  to 
my  house  -  that  I  think  we  have  found  out 
the  true  church.9 

Not  only  did  they  discover  Henry  VIM,  they  also  discovered  the 
courage  and  audacity  of  the  Reformers,  Luther,  Calvin,  Wesley 
and  their  groups.  As  the  founder  of  the  Kimbanguist  church  in 
former  Zaire  had  asked:  Has  God  spoken  only  to  Moses  and  the 
Europeans?  With  such  precedents  as  support,  Nigerians  who  were 
so  moved  by  whatever  spirit  it  may  have  been,  began  their  own 
native  Christian  churches.  And  they  were  able  to  pull  membership. 
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ii         Assertion  of  Cultural  Identity 

Many  of  the  first  generation  Christians  had  a  strong 
allegiance  to  the  culture  which  had  formed  them  before  they 
encountered  Christianity.  Although  they  accepted  Christian  faith, 
they  nonetheless  were  not  convinced  that  their  new  faith  should 
alienate  them  from  their  cultural  moorings.  It  was  evident  that  not 
all  the  missionaries  understand  (or  even  tried  to  understand)  or 
appreciated  African  cultures.  Many  of  them  shared  the  sentiments 
packed  into  the  imperial  mandate  namely,  "the  whiteman's 
burden"  which  entailed  the  task  of  civilizing  the  natives.  Although 
the  white  missionaries  may  have  experienced  the  Africans' 
hospitality  and  friendship,  nevertheless  their  prejudice  remained 
that  the  Africans  were  noble  savages.  But  the  Africans  never 
understood  themselves  as  savages  and  their  experience  of  the 
whiteman  -  whether  missionary  or  imperial  -  did  not  dispose  them 
to  rate  them  as  always  noble.  This  experience  of  cultural  pride  and 
the  urge  to  retain  the  blackman's  identity  led  the  more 
revolutionary  and  courageous  Christians  to  affirm  their  Africanness 
together  with  their  Christianity.  If  the  retention  of  this  two-fold 
heritage  meant  expulsion  from  European  form  of  Christianity,  then 
they  were  ready  and  willing  to  found  African  Christianity.  As  late  as 
1933,  an  African  teacher  who  introduced  local  music  into  church 
services  at  the  then  Gold  Coast  (now  Ghana)  Presbyterian  Training 
College  was  expelled  from  his  church.10  It  required  the  bold 
initiative  of  a  Bede  Onuoha  to  have  prepared  an  Igbo  choir  with 
native  musical  instruments  and  under  the  direction  of  non-Catholic 
choirmaster  at  the  Ordination  of  Bishop  Unegbu  at  Emekuku  in 
1970  to  warm  the  Igbo  hierarchy  to  the  religious  resources  and 
enrichment  available  for  Chrit.ian  liturgy  in  Igbo  cultural  treasury. 
Without  such  a  native  cultural  accompaniment,  the  Christianity 
preached  by  foreigners  remained  vacuous. 

Attempts  at  home-made  Christianity  were  based  precisely 
on  the  alien  and  alienating  characteristics  of  Christianity  with  native 
cultural  underpinning.  In  1943,  A.F.  Beyioku  published  his  book 
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Orunmilaism  The  Basis  ofJesuism.  Part  of  his  argument  was: 

Scrap  the  imported  religions I  believe  we 

have  had  enough  of  these  multifarious 
imported  religions. ..we  shall  begin  on  the 
hypothesis  that  the  Bible  is  an  Ifa  book. 

The  National  Church  of  Nigeria  arose  on  these  premises 
and  it  became  the  religious  wing  of  the  political  party,  the  NCNC 
(National  Council  of  Nigerian  Citizens)  which  was  at  the  vanguard 
of  Nigeria's  search  for  independence  from  foreign  rule.  One  of  its 
proponents,  Mbonu  Ojike,  who  paradoxically  was  a  founding 
member  of  the  political  party  has  as  his  clarion  call:  "boycott  all 
boycottables"  by  which  he  understood  replace  all  foreign 
institutions  with  home-grown  ones.  Godianism  continues  this 
experiment  as  a  church  based  -  not  on  Jesus  Christ  -  but  on  the 
Supreme  God  of  African  Traditional  Religion.  Parrinder  described 
the  National  Church  of  Nigeria  as  "a  Church  without  a  religion".12 
The  thinking  behind  this  cultural  identity  could  be  traced  to  the 
renaming  of  former  missionary  churches  with  titles  that  reflect  their 
patriotic  concern,  for  instance,  "National  Church  of  Nigeria, 
Anglican  Communion".  Cultural  renaissance  has  indeed  impacted 
on  the  churches'  self-understanding. 

iii         Cult  of  Personality 

There  is  an  ingredient  of  African  culture  Europeans  call  "the 
African  disease",  namely,  the  cult  of  personality.  It  is  the  general 
expectation  that  individuals  earn  respect  and  recognition  through 
their  performance  rather  than  through  their  status.  Indeed  where 
justice  is  the  sole  criterion,  status  should  be  allotted  only  through 
merit.  Strong  personalities  however  tend  to  dissolve  the  distinction 
between  what  a  person  is  and  what  he/she  has.  In  Nigeria,  this 
urge  for  recognition  may  have  reached  epidemic  proportions.  In 
Yorubaland,  people  have  to  prostrate  before  the  Obas,  when  an 
Oba  dies,  the  battle  for  succession  rivals  the  theatrics  of  the 
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homeric  heroes.  In  Northern  Nigeria,  the  respect  due  to  an  Emir  is 
total  and  unquestionable.  Even  Frederick  Lugard,  the  first 
Governor  General  of  Nigeria  forbade  Christian  missionary  activity 
in  the  North  in  order  not  to  disturb  the  status  quo  constructed 
around  the  Emir's  convenience.  The  Igbos  are  said  to  have  no 
kings  yet  their  genius  requires  that  each  person  becomes  a  master 
of  some  area  of  human  achievement.  The  first  question  the  Igbo 
ask  is:  Ibu  di  gini?  What  are  you  master  of?  Elsewhere,  we  have 
the  Obongs  and  the  Amanyananbos,  the  Tors  and  the  chiefs. 
Nobody  wants  to  be  anonymous.  Many  of  the  churches  forbid  their 
members  to  take  traditional  titles.  But  church  members  consider 
themselves  alienated  from  their  rightful  positions  in  their  society 
without  such  traditional  titles.  They  would  lose  the  respect  they  feel 
they  are  due  in  society  without  these  titles.  Many  churches  have 
tried  to  find  parallel  titles  as  dynamic  equivalents.  Energy  has  been 
spent  to  resurrect  for  Africans  the  medieval  knighthoods  that 
marked  the  age  of  chivalry  and  the  crusades.  They  have  today 
knighthoods  -  papal  and  diocesan;  ladyships  -  spiritual  and 
temporal.  But  the  craving  has  refused  to  be  assuaged.  Many  take 
on  both  the  traditional  and  their  churches'  titles.  They  are  members 
of  their  church  and  at  the  same  time  members  of  lodges  and  secret 
societies.  They  also  take  on  knighthoods  and  traditional 
chieftaincies.  A  monsignor  was  said  to  have  introduced  himself  as 
"when  he  was  a  common  priest".  But  then  the  churches  tend  to 
promote  the  hunting  for  titles  through  careerism.  People  point  to 
the  Apostles  and  Patriarchs,  to  the  Archbishops  and  Cardinals, 
to  the  Senior  Apostles  and  the  Nanas,  the  vicar-generals  and 
mother  superiors.  Hence  evidence  abound  to  show  that  some 
churches  have  arisen  out  of  the  desire  of  some  to  be  Founders 
and  through  it  to  command  a  congregation  of  followers.  The 
Founder  of  the  Musama  Disco  Christo  Church  in  Ghana,  equally 
as  the  Founder  of  the  Brotherhood  of  the  Cross  and  Star,  Olumba 
Olumba  Obu  (popularly  known  as  OOO)  who  claims  to  be  the  eight 
and  final  one  in  a  series  of  incarnations  of  God  belong  to  this 
group.  His  first  precursor  was  Adam,  and  his  seventh,  Jesus.  Chief 
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K.O.  Onyioha,  the  founder  of  Godianism,  may  be  found  to  be 
animated  by  the  same  Napoleonic  syndrome.  In  a  T.V.  interview 
(1998)  after  the  Pope's  visit  to  beatify  Fr.  Tansi,  he  could  not 
understand  why  he  was  not  invited  as  a  church  founder  to  meet  the 
Pope. 

iv         Dissatisfaction  with  Mainline  Churches 

Some  of  the  new  churches  arose  out  of  the  members' 
dissatisfaction  with  the  preaching  and  teaching  of  the  mainline 
churches.  Their  expectations  from  the  churches  were  not  met.  The 
missionaries  of  the  older  churches  failed  to  address  the  type  of 
questions  the  African  situation  raised  for  them:  witchcraft,  demon 
possession,  haunting  by  evil  spirits,  the  cult  of  ancestors;  the  use 
of  protective  charms,  talisman;  sorcery  and  the  traditional  dancing 
form  of  worship  at  the  shrines.  The  tendency  among  the 
missionaries  was  to  dismiss  these  questions  as  due  to  ignorance 
arising  from  a  pre-scientific  mentality.  A  young  Seraphim  in  1931 
was  reported  to  have  taunted  the  devotees  of  African  Traditional 
Religion  in  these  accents:  "the  heathens  are  only  deceiving  the 
people  by  putting  on  rags,  voicing  ho  ho  ho,  and  saying  there  is 
Egungun  inside".  13  Yet,  the  Cherubim  and  Seraphim  did  accept 
the  reality  of  witchcraft  and  did  attract  membership  by  the  offer  of 
protection  from  evil  and  its  many  manifestations.  On  this  issue, 
Adrian  Hastings  has  given  an  insight.  The  multiplication  of 
churches,  he  writes,  is  a  striking  characteristic  of  the  historic 
protestant  tradition  and  it  was  exported  to  Africa.  "Sometimes  there 
were  five  or  six  different  protestant  missionary  groups  at  work 
within  the  same  part  of  a  single  country  and  it  does  look  as  if  it  was 
in  areas  where  the  Protestant  missionary  tradition  was  not  multiple 
that  the  African  response  to  it  was  to  produce  with  great  gusto  a 
new  multiplicity...  Such  a  response  can  be  seen  rather  as  one  of 
creative  fidelity  to  a  tradition  than  as  one  of  rejection  of  if.14 
According  to  Hastings,  multiplication  of  churches  is  normal  in  the 
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Protestant  tradition,  a  development  not  to  be  bewailed  but  rather 
one  that  continues  the  Protestant's  thrust.  The  multiplication  is 
even  called  for  by  the  specifically  African  situation,  namely;  to 
address  the  African  experience  of  religion  prior  to  the  coming  of 
Christianity  which  was  ignored  by  the  missionary  churches.  From 
the  bosom  of  Africa,  besides,  arose  African  Christian  prophets  who 
knew  their  background  and  who  were  thereby  better  equipped  to 
handle  specifically  African  Religious  problems.  Among  these 
problems,  Hastings  lists  "cultural  alienation,  the  dislocation  of 
family  structure  produced  both  by  economic  change  and  by  the 
missionary  rejection  of  polygamy,  mental  sickness,  the  fears 
related  to  witchcraft  beliefs".15  In  his  assessment  of  the  religious 
situation,  it  is  these  areas  of  need  which  were  not  recognized  but 
ignored  by  the  missionaries.  They  have  thus  provided  much  of  the 
pressure  behind  the  growth  of  the  independent  churches.  Prophets 
of  these  new  churches  are  then  not  lacking  in  disciples  when  they 
establish  healing  homes  for  sickness,  promise  barren  women 
children  or  an  open  future  to  the  despondent.  They  have  only  to 
pray  for  you  and  God  will  solve  all  your  problems.  An  attentive 
listening  to  bidding  prayers  reveals  that  for  most  Nigerians,  prayer 
means  a  catalogue  of  problems  for  God  to  solve.  A  church  that 
refuses  to  address  these  problems  is  in  perpetual  danger  of  losing 
members. 


v  Haven  for  the  Rejected 

For  many  Nigerians,  especially  their  first  generation 
Christians,  the  Catholic  church's  demand  for  a  monogamous 
marriage  and  a  celibate  priesthood  were  not  easily  understood  nor 
accepted.  Polygamy  was  a  status  symbol.  Not  only  was  it  a  sign  of 
wealth  (since  one  had  to  pay  bride  wealth  for  each  wife),  it  was 
also  a  proof  of  masculinity,  a  sign  of  being  able  to  manage  and  rule 
over  an  otherwise  jealousy-ridden  and  cantankerous  harem.  In 
Igbo  tradition,  women  have  a  disciplinary  function..  When  a  young 
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man  going  into  adulthood  starts  misbehaving  or  being  difficult,  his 
people  usually  found  him  a  wife  to  control  his  impish  proclivities. 

Moreover,  there  was  the  cultural  need  for  temporal 
immortality  assured  by  a  continued  line  of  the  family  through  a 
male  progeny.  Since  the  ancient  Igbos,  for  instance,  never  left  a 
written  document,  they  have  handed  on  this  element  of  their  self- 
understanding  in  some  of  the  names  they  gave  their  children: 
Ahamefuna,  "let  my  name  not  be  lost  or  forgotten",  Obiefuna,  "my 
ancestry  should  not  perish  or  disappear".  Only  through  a  male  line 
could  these  imperatives  be  fulfilled.  Hence  men  had  no  choice  but 
to  marry  as  many  wives  as  possible  till  a  male  child  is  assured  to 
carry  on  the  family  name.  Women  who  beget  only  girls  or  are 
barren  suffered  more  than  Hannah,  Samuel's  mother  or 
Zechariah's  wife,  Elizabeth  in  the  bible.  Indeed,  many  women 
behaved  like  Abraham's  wife  Sarah;  they  got  another  wife  for  their 
husband.  Such  was  the  strength  of  the  traditional  belief  before 
Christianity  came  with  its  doctrine  of  one  man,  one  wife. 

There  were  also  the  socially  rejected,  like  people  born  into 
a  caste  they  did  not  choose,  the  Osu  system.  The  Osu  must  be 
distinguished  from  the  Ohu.  The  Ohus  were  people  devoted  to 
shrine  worship;  they  belonged  to  the  traditional  gods  and 
goddesses  and  looked  after  their  worship.  They  were  not  expected 
to  enjoy  the  liberties  of  the  normal  citizens.  They  could  not  marry 
nor  be  married  by  the  free-born,  the  di-alas,  or  the  Ndi  nwe 
obodos.  Their  identity  was  defined  by  their  religious  consecration. 
Despite  their  association  with  the  worship  of  divinities,  they  had  not 
the  rights  of  normal  citizens.  The  Ohus  were  probably  defined  by 
the  concept  of  slavery.  They  were  people  captured  in  war  or 
kidnaped  by,  but  survived  the  expeditions  of,  head-hunters  in  those 
lusty  days  of  heroic  adventurism,  the  days  of  yore.  They  could  also 
have  been  bought  in  the  slave  markets.  They  needed  not  to  have 
been  consecrated  to  the  deities.  They  slaved  for  their  master  and 
could  be  given  amnesty.  Nevertheless,  they  could  not  inherit  their 
masters  property  because  Ohuabunwa  the  slave  is  not  part  of  the 
family  (literally,  "the  slave  is  not  a  child"). 
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Such  marginalised  groups  of  people  came  to  be  accepted 
by  some  churches  who  did  not  discriminate  or  some  churches 
whose  accommodating  liberalism  selected  from  the  Old  Testament 
what  suited  traditional  African  morality.  If  Abraham,  David  and 
Solomon  were  polygamous  and  yet  strategic  turning-points  in 
God's  self-communication,  why  should  anybody  be  excluded  from 
church  membership  simply  because  he  exhibited  strong 
personality? 


vi         Prosperity  Preachers 

In  the  recent  past,  a  new  breed  of  prophets  has  sprung  up 
whose  message  is  to  realize  the  hopes  of  heaven  here  on  earth. 
Their  God  is  not  a  poor  God,  nor  is  he  a  God  of  the  poor.  The  sign 
of  God's  blessing  is  the  Mercedes  Car,  the  impressive  mansions 
or  the  expensive  clothes  they  wear.  They  promise  to  make  their 
followers  millionaires.  I  had  a  T.V.  debate  once  at  Enugu  with  a 
minister  of  "the  Riches  of  Christ's  church".  According  to  him,  all  the 
riches  in  our  planet,  earth,  belongs  to  Christ  and  as  minister  of  this 
church,  his  task  is  to  collect  these  riches  and  dispense  them.  The 
church  of  the  late  Archbishop  Idahosa  rode  on  the  populist  wave 
of  making  people  rich  in  material  things.  These  new  churches, 
however,  are  supported  by  interest  groups  located  in  the  so-called 
Bible  Belt  in  the  United  States  of  America.  Part  of  the  first 
qualifications  for  their  preachers  is  induction  into  the  Doctor's  Hall 
of  Fame  and  thereafter,  to  be  endowed  with  ecclesiastical  titles 
established  by  the  institution.  Their  spread  in  Nigeria  is  so  palpable 
that  it  needs  no  commentary.  Their  appeal  to  the  youthful  seekers 
of  fortune  and  the  nouveaux  riches  is  thereby  understandable. 
But  how  does  one  accommodate  the  cross  within  the  framework  of 
this  religious  vision?  What  could  be  theology's  reaction  to  these 
developments?  A  response  engages  us  in  the  next  section. 
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III         Biblical  Perspective 

"In  your  minds  you  must  be  the  same  as  Christ  Jesus"  (Phil. 
2:5)  is  the  challenge  thrown  by  the  Apostle  Paul  to  all  Christians. 
This  challenge  has  special  force  with  theologians  who  are  the 
professional  (or  rather)  vocational  interpreters  of  Christian  faith. 
They  do  not  have  the  leisure  of  the  passionless  professional 
commentator;  they  are  involved  in,  and  committed  to,  the  faith  they 
seek  to  explain.  In  a  question  like  the  different  forms  Christianity 
has  assumed,  they  can  take  up  a  position  only  after  they  have 
interrogated  the  sources  of  their  faith,  namely,  the  sacred 
scriptures  and  tradition.  Our  focus  is  on  the  proper  reaction  to 
possible  rivalries  and  competitiveness  arising  from  the 
interpretation  and/  or  misinterpretation  of  the  kerygma  embodied 
in  the  assemblies  we  call  churches. 

This  exploration  of  the  Judeo-Christian  tradition  is 
necessary  in  order  to  escape  the  verdict  of  philosophers:  Sero 
sapiunt  Phryges.  In  other  words,  we  do  not  want  to  become 
wise  after  the  event.  Nigeria's  political  legacy  may  come  as  the 
norm  to  be  adopted  in  religious  relationships  as  part  of  our 
Nigerianness  i.e  burning  up  the  arguments  of  the  opposition  or 
sending  thugs  to  disable  potential  religious  rivals.  David  Hume 
once  wrote:  "when  I  now  see  the  nations  engaged  in  war,  it  is  as  if 
I  witnessed  two  drunken  wretches  bludgeoning  each  other  in  a 
china-shop.  For  it  is  not  just  that  the  injuries  they  inflict  on  each 
other  will  be  long  in  healing;  they  will  also  have  to  pay  for  all  the 
damage  they  have  caused." 16 

Kant  had  given  a  positive  and  purposive  interpretation  of 
what  he  calls  the  unsocial  sociability  of  men  elemental  to  human 
nature.  The  qualities  that  make  it  up  include  social  incompatibility, 
enviously  competitive  vanity,  and  insatiable  desires  for  possession 
or  even  power.  Without  these  asocial  qualities,  he  argues,  humans 
would  "live  an  Arcadian,  pastoral  existence  of  perfect  concord,  self- 
sufficiency  and  mutual  love".  But  at  what  cost?  Human  talents, 
Kant  points  out,  would  then  remain  hidden,  for  even  in  a  dormant 
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state,  and  men,  as  good-natured  as  the  sheep  they  tended,  would 
scarcely  render  their  existence  more  valuable  than  that  of  their 
animals.17  So  speaks  a  philosopher.  What  about  the  theologians? 
The  Sacred  Scriptures  exhibit  a  stable  attitude,  on  the 
question  among  the  principal  actors  in  the  development  of 
revelation.  When  sycophants  reported  to  Moses  the  prophecy 
being  uttered  by  two  men  who  did  not  belong  to  the  original  senate 
of  seventy  elders  but  nonetheless  received  the  spirit,  the 
immediate  reaction  of  those  who  wanted  to  limit  the  area  of  the 
spirit's  operations  was:  "My  Lord  Moses,  stop  them!"  Moses  was  of 
a  different  stuff:  "Are  you  jealous,  and  Jahweh  gave  his  Spirit  to 
them  all!"  (Numb. 11:26-29).  In  the  time  of  Jeremiah,  there  were 
prophets  who  were  not  sent  by  Jahweh  yet  they  prophesied  and 
people  preferred  to  listen  to  them  rather  than  to  the  so-called 
"prophet  of  doom"  but  who  was  indeed  Yahweh's  nabi.  Jeremiah 
preferred  to  trust  in  Yahweh  and  to  suffer  (though  not  in  silence) 
instead  of  burning  the  false  prophets  at  the  stake  (Jr.23:21).  John 
the  Baptist's  disciples  equally  were  dismayed  when  John  started 
losing  followers  to  Jesus.  His  reaction  disappointed  the 
expectations  of  his  fans:  By  his  appearance,  my  joy  is  now 
complete;  "He  must  grow  greater  and  I  must  grow  smaller" 
(Jn.3:29ff).  Nicodemus  was  a  prudent  man.  The  phenomenon  of 
Jesus  put  doubts  into  his  expectations  of  the  coming  Messiah.  He 
decided  to  clear  his  doubts  through  a  nocturnal  audience  with 
Jesus.  The  result  of  his  investigation  equipped  him  to  take  up  a 
position  different  from  the  rest  of  the  rabbis  who  had  decided  to 
execute  the  upstart  Jesus:  "surely  the  Law  does  not  allow  us  to 
pass  judgement  on  a  man  without  giving  him  a  hearing  and 
discovering  what  he  is  about"  (Jn.7:51).  When  eventually  the 
Jesus-movement  started  gaining  membership  and  distinguishing 
itself  from  the  synagogue  community,  it  aroused  the  enmity  of  the 
Sanhedrin:  It  was  Gamaliel  whose  sagacity  prevailed.  He  pointed 
to  historical  precedents  among  religious  movements  that  were  self- 
destructing.  Just  like  then  so  also  with  our  mushroom  churches: 
"Leave  these  men  (churches)  alone....  If  this  enterprise,  this 
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accord,  if  it  does  in  fact  come  from  God,  you  will  not  only  be  unable 
to  destroy  them,  but  you  might  find  yourself  fighting  against  God" 
(Acts  5:38-42). 

Jesus  himself,  did  not  adopt  "a  wait-and-see"  attitude,  a 
Fabian  tactics.  He  was  encouraging  in  his  attitude  to  positive 
movements  not  directly  identified  with  himself.  In  Schilleebeckx's 
Christology,  Jesus  is  the  escathological  prophet  promised  by 
Moses.  And  like  Moses,  he  was  happy  that  some  people  outside 
the  circle  of  his  immediate  disciples  were  even  casting  out  devils 
in  his  name:  "you  must  not  stop  him:  anyone  who  is  not  against 
you  is  for  you"  (Mk. 9:38-40;  Lk. 9:49-50).  When  that  brave  and 
engaging  Samaritan  woman  attacked  Jewish  enthnocentricism  and 
exclucivisim  typified  in  their  claim  to  one  central  place  of  worship, 
Jesus  raised  the  level  of  discourse  to  cosmic  and  universal 
dimensions:  "Believe  me,  woman,  the  hour  is  coming  when  you  will 

worship  the  Father  neither  on  this  mountain  nor  in  Jerusalem 

true  worshipers  will  worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  truth"  (Jn.4:21- 
24).  Jesus  basic  attitude  was  not  inquisitorial.  The  present  is  not 
the  time  for  judgement  but  rather  for  action,  action  geared  to 
bringing  about  the  reign  of  God;  through  your  good  works,  people 
may  give  praise  to  your  Father  in  heaven  (Mt.5:16). 

The  apostle  Paul  claimed  to  have  had  the  mind  and  spirit  of 
Christ.  With  such  a  mind-set,  he  was  able  to  put  some  order  into 
his  fractious  Corinthian  community,  which  somehow  splintered 
itself  into  religious  schools  in  keeping  with  its  philosophical 
background.  Just  as  you  had  Platonists  and  Aristotelians,  Stoics 
and  Epicureans  so  they  divided  themselves  into  Christian  camps 
under  Petrine,  Pauline  and  Apollonian  persuasions.  They  were  not 
heretics  because  "no  one  can  say  (as  they  all  said)  'Jesus  is  Lord' 
unless  he  is  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  spirit"  (1  Cor.  12:3).  He 
was  aware  of  but  not  unduly  disturbed  by  the  material  motivation 
of  some  Christian  preachers:  "Religion  does  bring  large  profits".  He 
however  warns  against  "the  love  of  money"  which  he  regards  as 
the  "root  of  all  evils"  and  discourages  preaching  from  "a  vile  motive" 
(1Tim. 6:6-10;  Titus  1:11).  His  overriding  concern  is  that  Christ  is 
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made  known.  "Whether  from  dishonest  motives  or  in  sincerity, 
Christ  is  proclaimed;  that  makes  me  happy"  (Phil.1 :18). 

How  far  has  the  Catholic  church,  in  her  self-understanding 
and  development,  been  "happy"  with  the  multiplication  of 
churches?  Has  she  always  held  herself  from  "stopping"  groups  who 
distant  themselves  from  her  but  who  still  work  wonders  in  the 
name  of  Christ? 

An  investigation  of  this  question  is  the  burden  of  the  next 
section. 


VI        Shifts  in  Church's  Self-understanding 

The  Post-Vatican  II  church  has  at  her  disposal  such 
authoritative  documents  as  the  Dogmatic  Constitution  on  the 
Church,  Lumen  Gentium]  Pastoral  Constitution  on  the  church  in  the 
Modern  World,  Gaudium  et  Spes]  Decree  on  the  Church's 
Missionary  Activity,  Ad  Gentes;  Declaration  on  Religious  Liberty, 
Dignitatis  Humanae]  Declaration  on  the  Relation  of  the  Church  to 
Non-Christian  Religions,  Nostra  Aetate\  Decree  on  Ecumenism, 
Unitatis  Redintegratio,  and  Decree  on  the  Catholic  Eastern 
Churches,  Orientaiium  Ecclesiarum,  among  others.  The  cumulative 
effect  of  the  spirit  breathing  through  these  documents  is  that  of 
openness;  the  readiness  of  the  church  to  listen  to  others  and  as 
servant  to  reach  out  to  them.  Precisely,  such  was  the  intention  of 
the  great  Pope  John  XXIII  who  summoned  the  Council  to 
aggioramento,  a  renewal  and  up-dating  of  the  church.  Through 
the  Council,  the  church  acquired  a  new  and  fresh  image;  she 
experienced  a  shift  in  her  self-understanding. 

In  general,  three  attitudes  are  discernible  in  the  stages  of 
the  evolution  of  the  church's  self-consciousness.  Somehow,  these 
attitudes  do  not  separate  themselves  into  historical  epochs;  they 
co-exist  each  epoch.  These  three  attitudes  could  conveniently  be 
identified  as  exclusivism,  inclusivism  and  pluralism.19  Let  us  look  at 
each  of  them  briefly. 
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i  Exclusivisim: 

Exclusivism  represents  the  attitude  that  has  been  traced  to 
Origen  and  Cyprian,  Fathers  of  the  Church  from  the  African 
Continent  who  in  many  ways  helped  shape  the  early  church's  self- 
understanding.  The  much  cited  dictum  is  Extra  ecclesiam  nemo 
salvatur  (Origen),20  "outside  the  church  no  one  is  saved"  or  the 
variation  found  in  Cyprian:  Extra  ecclesiam  nulla  sa/us;21  "there 
is  no  salvation  outside  the  church".  The  scriptural  text  used  to 
justify  this  was  Acts  4:12:  "And  there  is  salvation  in  no  one  else,  for 
there  is  no  other  name  under  heaven  given  among  men  by  which 
we  must  be  saved".  A  further  text  would  be  Jesus'  claim  in  John  "I 
am  the  way,  the  truth  and  the  life;  no  one  comes  to  the  Father,  but 
by  me"  (Jn.  14:6).  There  are  conciliar  documents  as  well  as  Papal 
pronouncements  that  go  to  support  this  exclusivistic  and  indeed 
ecclesiocentric  self-understanding.  The  Fourth  Lateran  Council 
(D.802),  Innocent  III,  Profession  of  Faith  for  Waldenses  (D.793;  the 
Council  of  Florence,  Decree  for  the  Jacobites  (D.  1351)  PiusX11, 
Humanis  Generis  (AAS  1950,  P. 571)  and  Letter  to  Cardinal 
Cushing  (8-8-1949,  D. 3866-3873)  are  some  of  the  magisterial 
declarations  that  nourish  this  attitude  of  exclusivism.  In  art  and 
church  architecture,  Noah's  arch  becomes  the  typology  of  the 
church.  Only  those  within  the  arch  (understand  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church)  would  be  saved. 

When  taken  seriously,  this  interpretation  evokes  in 
missionary  effort  the  type  of  zeal  associated  with  St.  Francis  Xavier 
in  Asia  and  Bishop  Shanahan  at  Onitsha  during  the  1918 
influenza.  For  them,  unless  people  receive  baptism  they  would 
certainly  be  lost.  The  baptism  they  preached  was  of  course 
Catholic  baptism,  otherwise  why  does  the  church  still  administer 
conditional  baptism  to  those  who  join  Catholicism,  from  other 
Christian  communities?  The  valid  inference  is  the  conviction  that 
only  the  Catholic  Church  represented  the  true  and  salutary  form  of 
Christianity. 
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ii  InclusivJsm: 

Deeper  reflection  on  the  theology  of  creation  and  on 
pneumatology  has  further  influenced  the  church's  ecclesiology. 
The  Logos  is  God's  agent  of  creation  and  the  Spirit  has  been  at 
work  everywhere,  i.e,  unrestricted  by  any  form  of  boundaries.  This 
direction  of  understanding  the  church  exploits  the  experience  of 
grace  outside  the  visible  membership  of  the  church.  Karl  Rahner 
has  been  led  to  formulate  his  theory  of  "anonymous  Christians"22 
and  Jean  Danielou  of  "holy  pagans".23  Bishop  Shanahan 
underwent  a  conversion  in  his  experience  of  the  Igbos.  He  was,  at 
the  end  of  his  life,  no  more  a  "baptizing  fanatic".  Hear  him: 

The  Ibo  has  a  child's  winsomeness.  He  loves  fun 
and  banter.  If  you  show  him  the  good  side  of 
your  character,  he  will  show  you  the  best  side  of 
his.  The  people  know  a  good  man  when  they 
see  one.  Their  own  souls  aspire  to  goodness, 
and  they  have  not  stifled  the  aspiration.  It  is  my 
firm  conviction  that  we  shall  meet  great  numbers 
of  our  Ibos,  pagans  as  well  as  practically  all  our 
Catholics  in  heaven."24 

This  attitude  continues  the  approach  of  Paul  at  the  Areopagus  and 
the  exploitation  and  recognition  of  natural  revelation  evident  in  the 
apologist  Justin  and  the  Great  Catechist,  Clement  of  Alexandria. 
When  the  Vatican  excommunicated  the  American  Jesuit,  Father 
Feeney  in  1952,  it  was  to  signal  its  disapproval  of  his  teaching  that 
people  outside  the  visible  Catholic  church  were  condemned.  Texts 
from  Vatican  M's  Lumen  Gentium,  16,  Ad  Gentes  7,  Gaudium  et 
Spes  22  go  to  support  Nostra  Aetate  2:  "The  Catholic  Church 
rejects  nothing  of  what  is  true  and  holy  in  these  (non-Christian) 
religions.  She  has  a  high  regard  for  the  manner  of  life  and  conduct, 
the  precepts  and  doctrines  which,  although  differing  in  many  ways 
from  her  own  teaching,  nevertheless  often  reflect  a  ray  of  that  truth 
which  enlightens  all  men  (and  women)".  This  attitude  may  dampen 
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missionary  zeal;  but  it  represents  current  church's  self-conscious- 
ness and  challenges  it  to  fresh  efforts  at  developing  mission 
strategy. 

iii      Pluralism: 

Pluralism  is  the  attitude  that  represents  the  demands  of 
modernity,  namely,  freedom  of  choice  as  well  as  freedom  of 
religion,  values  fought  for  by  the  French  Revolutionaries  and  the 
framers  of  the  American  constitution.  Philosophers  like  John  Locke 
(Epistola  de  Tolerentia)  and  enlightened  monarchs  like  Frederich 
the  Great  of  Pruissia  had  all  urged  each  individual  to  worship 
according  to  one's  conscience.  Religious  persecution  and  religious 
wars,  crusades  and  jihads,  inquisitions  and  excommunications  on 
the  basis  of  one's  belief  have  been  seen  as  illiberal  and  denial  of 
fundamental  human  rights.  Vatican  M's  Declaration  on  Religious 
Liberty,  Dignitatis  Humanae,  the  result  of  the  labours  of  the 
American  Jesuit  John  Courtney  Murray,  has  imprinted  the 
pluralistic  attitude  in  the  church's  self-consciousness.  This 
realization  has  implanted  a  certain  humility  in  the  place  of  the 
former  triumphalistic  self-appreciation  that  smacks  of  arrogance 
among  Catholics.  "We  are  the  children  of  Abraham"  was  a  claim 
not  reserved  solely  to  the  Jewish  ethnocentrists. 

The  encounter  with  the  faith  of  others  shifted  the  centre  of 
missionary  gravity  from  Christo-centrism  to  Theocentricism.  All 
Have  The  Same  God,  is  the  title  of  a  book  by  the  Franciscan  W. 
Buehlmann.  Nigeria's  Francis  Cardinal  Arinze,  since  he  was 
appointed  to  head  Vatican's  Department  for  Non-Christian 
Religions,  has  developed  the  habit  of  sending  friendly  letters  to 
Moslems  during  their  feasts,  a  development  not  evident  when  he 
was  Archbishop  of  Onitsha.  Evidently,  his  Roman  office  has 
opened  him  up  to  the  wider  ecumenism.  Hick  pointed  out  the 
contradiction  of  believing  in  'a  God  of  universal  love  who  has 
ordained  that  only  the  Christian  minority  of  the  human  race  can  be 
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saved".25  The  argument  is  that  all  religions  are  equally  valid  paths 
to  the  one  goal,  God.  A  fortiori,  Christian  groups  should  be  able 
to  close  ranks  in  executing  the  Great  Mandate  rather  than  in 
dissipating  their  energies  in  mutual  suspicions  and  domestic 
recriminations.  This  attitude  ultimately  springs  from  Paul's 
revelation  of  God's  intention.  In  his  first  letter  to  Timothy,  he  tells 
us  that  it  is  not  Christian  doctrine  that  the  gift  of  God's  love  be 
restricted  to  Christians.  It  is  God's  will  rather  that  all  men  and 
women  should  find  salvation  and  come  to  knowledge  of  the  truth 
(1  Tim. 2:34).  This  disclosure  of  intention  has  led  many  theologians 
to  conclude  that,  since  grace  is  necessary  to  salvation,  grace 
sufficient  for  salvation  is  given  to  all  people  wherever  they  may  be 
found. 

Hence  while  Roman  Catholics  still  see  their  form  of  church 
as  the  best  manifestation  of  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ  (the  true 
church  subsists  in  her  says  Vatican  II),  it  does  no  longer  consider 
herself  the  sole  and  exclusive  manifestation  of  that  church.  This 
attitude  accords  the  other  Christian  churches  a  new  respect  and 
esteem.  They  are  now  seen  as  possible  ways  to  the  salvation 
heretofore  preached  as  if  it.  was  the  exclusive  property  of 
Catholicism.26  If  this  situation  of  mutual  respect  and  appreciation 
has  replaced  the  polemical  stance  of  post  Reformation  Europe, 
how  should  Catholic  theologians  react  to  the  proliferation  of 
churches  in  Nigeria?  To  this  question  we  now  return. 


V         Appeal  to  Authority 

There  is  a  value  in  what  has  been  termed  "the  Protestant 
Principle".  Gilkey  formulates  it  in  the  following  passage:  "it  is 
central  to  the  Protestant  understanding  of  religious  faith  that  every 
Christian  should  be  able  himself  fully  to  affirm  his  own  deepest 
convictions,  that  on  no  important  matter  should  he  have  to  say:  "I 
was  told  to  believe  this,  although  I  myself  have  not  the  least  idea 
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of  what  it  means  or  whether  it  is  true".27  This  principle  is  tied  to  the 
Protestant  rejection  of  extrinsic  authority,  the  revolt  against  the 
traditional  authority  of  the  Pope  in  the  Catholic  communion.  Luther 
had  reminded  Christians:  "everyone  of  us  will  have  to  die  for 
himself,  so  he  must  also  believe  for  himself.28  In  other  words,  the 
believer  must  be  able  to  give  some  account  of  the  hope  in  his  faith 
as  Peter's  first  letter  urges.  If  one  cannot  honestly  construct  a 
defense  for  his  faith  and  hope,  then  such  a  person  cannot  believe 
for  himself.  Some  authority,  of  the  church,  pastor,  parents, 
community  or  custom,  has  done  his  believing  for  him. 

There  is  a  way  which  this  principle  is  valid  for  all  Christians. 
In  his  eulogy  of  John  the  Baptist,  Jesus  presented  him  as  an 
authentic  person:  he  was  not  a  read  swayed  by  the  wind.  He  was 
much  more  than  a  prophet  (Mt.11:7ff).  He  required  the  same 
steadfastness,  conviction  and  authenticity  from  his  disciples.  It  was 
not  enough  that  they  collected  the  impressions  Jesus  made  on  the 
people.  More  important  was  their  assessment  of  Jesus'  identity: 
But  you  who  do  you  say  I  am?  (Mt.  16:16).  Christian  catechesis  in 
Nigeria  should  be  able  to  eiicit  a  personal  confession  of  faith  from 
its  acolytes.  Otherwise  Christians  will  continue  limping  from  one 
Christian  community  to  another  or  what  is  more,  of  practicing  both 
Christianity  together  with  their  ancestral  religions.  After  all,  egbe 
here  ugo  here  is  a  pragmatic  idiom  inherited  from  ancestral 
wisdom.  Nigeria's  traditional  self-understanding  is  similar  to  that  of 
imperial  Rome,  i.e  all  divinities  have  their  place.  Christianity 
however  demands  a  decision:  you  cannot  worship  God  and 
mammon  at  the  same  time. 

Education  in  Nigeria  must  strive  to  achieve  the  form  of 
enlightenment  that  aims  at  authenticity.  Authenticity,  Lonergan 
argues,  means  self-transcendence.  Self-transcendence  itself  is  a 
religious  achievement.  Self-transcendence  cannot  be  taken  for 
granted  in  Nigeria  where  people  are  one  type  of  Christians  rather 
than  the  other  simply  because  they  were  born  into  such  or  such 
forms  of  Christianity.  Many  have  never  asked  themselves  if  they 
were  born  elsewhere  whether  they  would  still  be  the  type  of 
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Christians  they  are.  Authenticity  consists  in  living  "intelligently, 
reasonably,  responsibly".29  Such  form  of  life  will  not  only  bring 
order  and  stability  into  the  political  and  economic  regions  of 
Nigeria's  life,  it  will  equally  promote  ecumenism  among  her  many 
churches  who  also  live  intelligently,  reasonably  and  responsibly. 
They  are  -  following  the  Protestant  principle  -convinced  of  the 
validity  of  their  churches. 

VI        Summary  and  Conclusion 

Let  me  now  conclude.  I  invited  you  to  a  voyage  of 
anamnesis  which  has  enabled  us  to  go  forward  and  backwards 
and  to  discover  shifts  in  the  church's  self-understanding,  an 
enterprise  which  is  on-going  since  the  Holy  Spirit  is  still  leading  the 
church  to  the  fullness  of  truth.  Our  investigation  discourages  that 
certainty  of  the  possession  of  exclusive  truth  that  occasioned 
inquisitions,  persecutions  of  dissidents  and  religious  wars.  The 
church  understands  herself  and  mission  today  less  in  terms  of 
making  conversions  and  more  in  terms  of  bearing  witness  to  the 
very  life  of  God. 

As  the  pilgrim  people  of  God  (Lumen  Gentium),  the  church 
has  not  yet  arrived  at  fullness  and  does  not  identify  herself  with  the 
kingdom  of  God,  the  "perfect  society  but  rather  as  the  sacrament, 
pointing  to  that  kingdom  even  though  that  kingdom  "subsists"  in 
her.  The  church  is  but  a  herald,  an  envoy  of  the  kingdom  of  god, 
not  the  kingdom  itself.  Other  Christian  churches  are  to  be  accorded 
new  respect  and  invited  to  the  common  bearing  of  witness  through 
ecumenical  partnership.  The  common  mission  is  to  carry  further 
the  incarnation  of  Christ  into  every  culture,  work  for  peace  and 
reconciliation  since  these  are  signs  of  Christ's  imminent  return  to 
establish  his  sovereignty.  The  theologian  would  find  ways  to  help 
the  different  churches  recognize  Paul's  overriding  concern30  which 
coincides  with  the  concern  of  theology,  namely,  "that  the  more 
grace  is  multiplied  among  people,  the  more  thanksgiving  there  will 
be  to  the  glory  of  God"  (2Cor.4: 1 5). 
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THE  CHANGING  CONCEPTIONS  OF  GOD 
AMONG  US 

Introduction:  The  African  Intellectual  Situation 

The  Latins  remind  us:  Vita  est  in  motu.  To  live  is  to  change.  Life 
demonstrates  itself  in  its  dynamism,  in  its  effort  to  evolve,  to  be  in 
process.  Even  in  the  region  of  religious  experience,  African  culture 
has  undergone  change,  indeed  an  enhancement,  a  growth.  It 
becomes  difficult,  on  the  basis  of  our  lived  experience,  to  maintain 
with  Cardinal  Ottaviani  his  basic  attitude  of  Semper  idem.  Darwin's 
discovery  of  evolution  in  his  The  Origin  of  Species  and  assumed 
in  the  Ascent  of  Man  has  injected  the  element  of  process  and 
becoming  even  in  God-talk  which  hitherto  has  been  held  captive  by 
the  Greek  idea  of  God  as  the  self-sufficient  Unmoved  Mover.  And 
since  the  Greeks  were  the  teachers  of  Europe  and  the  West 
generally,  this  idea  of  the  self-sufficient,  passionless  God  has 
created  for  the  West  the  ideal  of  the  self-sufficient  monad,  they  call 
"the  man  come-of-age"  whose  credentials  include  his  ability  to 
realize  himself  without  God.  Der  mundige  Mensch  may  be  a 
secular  ideal,  but  he  is  a  lonely  creation  of  the  human  imagination. 
He  is  an  ideal  that  recreates  both  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  hubris  of 
being  like  the  immortals. 

The  overriding  concentration  of  the  African  intelligentsia  on 
the  continent  has  been  the  assessment  of  the  impact  of  European 
use  and/or  misuse  of  African  self-understanding  during  its  period 
of  colonial  activity.  Was  European  occupation  merely  an  episode 
in  African  history  and  therefore  without  lasting  influence?  Or  have 
the  Europeans  so  mis-used  Africans  that  we  have  been  so 
completely  denuded  of  self-respect,  confidence  and  initiative  that 
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we  continue  merely  to  ape  European  self-understanding  without 
reference  to  our  own  identity?  Can  we  affirm  ourselves  over  and 
above  other  self-hoods?  Can  we  still  recover  the  specifically 
African  genius  that  could  signal  an  alternative  sample  of  being 
human?  In  this  introduction,  I  am  calling  to  mind  the  universe  of 
discourse  appropriate  for  discussions  on  post-colonial  Africa,  a 
universe  argued  for  in  my  The  Reshaping  of  African  Tradition 
(1988). 

Mazrui,  in  his  Africa's  Three-fold  Heritage  (1986)  talks  about 
the  two  fires  with  which  the  Europeans  have  held  Africans  in 
bondage.  There  is  the  fire  of  the  machine-gun  whose  effects 
remain  a  shame  to  "civilized"  humanity  as  we  behold  the  carnage 
perpetrated  in  the  colonial  battle-fields  from  the  Cape  to  Cairo. 
There  is  the  hell-fire  of  the  missionaries  that  restrained  the  spiritual 
ambitions  of  the  likes  of  the  Mau-mau  and  Ekumeku  warriors.  The 
combined  effect  of  both  methods  of  intimidation  has  been  to  evoke 
a  suffocating  awe  of  the  whiteman.  The  Igbos,  for  example,  have 
been  so  over-awed  by  the  technological  and  scientific 
achievements  of  the  whiteman  that  they  rank  the  whiteman  among 
the  Olympian  gods.  "The  whiteman,  he  is  agbara" 

In  Igbo  religious  thought,  agbara  is  a  superhuman  being  as 
efficient  as  he  is  capricious  over  whom  ordinary  humans  have  no 
control.  For  all  we  know,  the  whiteman  could  be  in  his  appearance 
among  the  Igbos,  a  demi-god  and  this  association  has  not  really 
been  effaced  from  the  Igbo  consciousness  in  its  various  relations 
with  the  whiteman.  Somehow,  the  whiteman  still  remains  the  senior 
partner  in  co-operative  ventures. 

More  ancient  evidence,  however,  exhibits  an  original  pride 
in  Igbo  religious  achievement.  It  is  part  of  our  ancestral  legacy  that 
the  gods  must  merit  our  worship.  We  give  them  worship  because 
they  are  able  to  perform  and  accomplish  our  requests.  There  are 
stories  of  shrines  whose  gods/goddesses  failed  to  perform  and 
who  were  therefore  destroyed  and  others  set  up  in  their  places. 
Igbo  equity  and  fairness  applied  equally  to  the  gods:  "onye  na  nke 
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ya,  onye  na  nke  ya".  We  respect  the  gods;  the  gods  should 
reciprocally  respect  us,  was  a  principle  the  Igbos  arrived  at 
independently  of  Christianity  and  Western  education. 

The  first  missionaries  to  Igboland,  for  example,  came  with 
the  prejudice  that  Igboland  was  "the  citadel  of  Satan"  and  therefore 
required  a  spiritual  military  alliance  on  a  scale  larger  than  the  Gulf- 
war  and  Kosovo  bombardment  combined.  Michael  the  Archangel 
was  to  lead  this  spiritual  cohort  intended  to  plant  the  cross  of  Christ 
and  the  kingdom  of  the  living  God  in  a  territory  inhabited  by 
demons  and  demonology.  The  inhabitants  were  savages.  But  in 
the  course  of  their  missionary  labours,  these  earlier  missionaries 
did  undergo  a  conversion.  They  realized  that  these  nations  were 
not  merely  savages.  They  were  seen  to  be  noble  savages, 
cultivating  the  virtues  of  hospitality  to  visitors,  justice  and  truth 
among  themselves  as  represented  by  the  Nze  and  Ozo 
institutions,  peace  demonstrated  by  inter-marriage  and 
concordances  between  the  various  communities.  Their  society  did 
not  seem  to  have  lacked  the  equipments  necessary  for  communal 
life  and  concord.  Oku  di  na  mba  na  eghuru  mba  nni.  Literally,  the 
form  of  firewood  native  to  a  people  suffices  to  cook  the  peoples' 
food.  This  is  to  say,  each  cultural  area  has  a  certain  independence 
and  autonomy  to  regulate  its  societal  affairs  including  the  religious 
region  of  experience.  Perhaps  Igbo  religion  asserted  its  autonomy 
and  pride  in  the  famous  confrontation  between  Bishop  Shanahan 
and  the  Nkwelle  Ezunaka  community  on  the  outskirts  of  Onitsha. 
This  community  welcomed  the  school  system  Shanahan  offered 
but  rejected  his  Christianity.  "We  have  our  own  God",  was  their 
defiant  assertion.  If  today,  African  Traditional  Religion  has  become 
recognized  as  offering  salvation  to  its  faithful  adherents,  the  first 
argument  for  this  recognition  was  proffered  by  the  Nkwelle 
Ezunaka  community.  The  God  they  worshiped  satisfies  their 
religious  challenges. 
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Igbo  Traditional  Religion:  A  Godless  Religion? 

To  many  people,  religion  means  the  worship  of  God,  and 
religious  belief  means  belief  in  god.  We  know  from  the  history  of 
religions  that  a  great  many  religious  beliefs  contain  no  overt 
reference  to  God,  including  historical  affirmations,  generalizations, 
and  speculative  propositions.  In  his  controverted  study  The 
Supreme  God  As  Stranger  in  Igbo  Religious  Thought  (1984), 
Professor  D.  Nwoga  made  efforts  to  number  Igbo  piety  among  the 
godless  religions.  Basing  his  take-off  point  from  a  chance  remark 
by  the  anthropologist  Northcote  who  in  1912  doubted  that  the 
concept  of  Chukwu  was  widespread  among  the  Igbos,  Nwoga 
argued  that  the  missionaries  mistook  the  Chukwu  of  the  Aros  to  be 
the  Hebrew  God  who  made  heaven  and  earth.  Nwoga  was  a 
professor  of  English  at  the  University  of  Nigeria,  Nsukka.  The 
present  speaker  suggested  that  he  could  defend  his  allegation 
before  a  theological  community  in  one  of  the  series  of  symposiums 
organized  by  the  Spiritan  International  School  of  Theology  at 
Enugu.  That  was  the  occasion  of  perhaps  the  first  theological 
debate  in  Nigeria  reminiscent  of  the  questiones  disputatae  of 
scholasticism  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  smoke  of  the  theological 
battle  accruing  from  Nwoga's  presentation  between  Nwoga  and 
Professor  Metuh  has  not  completely  deserted  discussions  on  the 
status  of  God  in  traditional  Igbo  God-talk. 

Metuh's  position  was  based  on  a  wider  platform  than 
Nwoga's.  The  traditional  names  of  God,  the  proverbs  the  Igbos 
used  about  God,  the  pre-Christian  myths  about  God  were  sources 
of  Metuh's  ammunition  in  combating  the  rather  a  priori  position 
defended  by  Nwoga.  The  Igbo  slave,  Gustavus  Equiano,  who  may 
have  hailed  from  Isseke  in  Ihiala  Local  Government  Area,  as 
recent  scholarship  claims,  was  called  in  as  collateral  evidence  to 
show  that  the  Igbos  had  the  concept  of  God  before  Christianity 
arrived.  In  his  exile  as  slave  in  Britain,  he  had  defended  theism 
among  the  Igbo.  The  importance  of  this  open  debate  was  that  it 
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jolted  theologians  from  their  religious  apathy  and  forced  them  into 
the  theological  arena.  Discussions  on  the  role  of  Chi  thereafter 
suffocated  dogmatic  discussions  in  the  Bigard  and  Ezekwugo 
started  to  talk  loudly  of  his  thesis  on  Chi  hitherto  imprisoned  in  his 
doctoral  tome. 

From  the  names  of  God  in  the  Igbo  catalogue,  two  concepts 
ground  Igbo  spirituality.  In  the  first  place,  the  Igbos  profess  the 
existence  of  God.  Chukwudi  or  Chidi,  God  exists  is  affirmed  with 
no  supportive  argument.  If  there  was  a  debate  in  the  tradition  akin 
to  Anselm's  debate  with  the  biblical  fool  who  said  there  was  no 
God,  we  do  not  know.  And  we  do  not  have  clues  for  further 
research.  Phenomenological  and  existential  analysis  can  only  offer 
us  situations  in  life  yvhere  one  is  prone  to  affirm  God's  existence 
rather  than  to  negate  It.  But  whether  this  was  so  or  not,  we  cannot 
verify.  Neither  do  we  have  arguments  for  God's  existence  on  a 
level  as  provided  by  Plato  or  Thomas  Aquinas  and  put  into  doubt 
by  an  Immanuel  Kant.  One  thing  is  certain  however:  if  Chi  or 
Chukwu  is  the  dynamic  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  word  for  the  God 
who  made  heaven  and  earth,  then  the  Igbos  -  even  without  the 
Judeo-Christian-tradition  behind  them  had,  from  their  own  genius, 
arrived  at  that  natural  knowledge  of  God's  existence  demanded  by 
the  Book  of  Wisdom  and  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  Judging 
from  Igbo  lived  experience  and  inferring  from  their  religious 
response  to  their  spiritual  horizon,  God's  existence  was  assumed 
generally  in  the  Igbo  religious  space.  This  belief  in  God's  existence 
gives  foundation  and  stability  to  the  life  of  the  religious  Igbo. 

In  the  second  place,  there  is  an  eschatological  dimension  to 
Igbo  spirituality.  The  name  Chh/Chukwugekwu  points  to  a  final 
judgment  without  appeal  destined  to  be  executed  by  God  himself. 
The  Arochukwu  oracle  served  for  a  long  time  as  the  last  Court  of 
Appeal  for  the  Igbo.  When  it  was  found  to  be  the  forerunner  of 
Nigeria's  present  419  syndrome  (cheating),  it  was  destroyed  by  a 
British  expedition  in  the  first  decade  of  the  last  century.  That  the 
name  however  continued  to  be  used  is  an  indication  that  for  the 
Igbos,  the  long  juju  was  believed  to  be  God's  sacrament  of  the  end 
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judgment  reserved  for  him.  For  the  Igbo,  Chukwu  of  the  Aros  is 
not  simply  an  oracle  comparable  to  the  Igwekela  of  Umunoha.  The 
shrine  that  gave  habitation  to  the  oracle  was  a  physical  and  audible 
symbol  of  the  God  assumed  to  be  the  last  court  of  appeal. 
Devotees  from  every  part  of  Igboland  trooped  to  the  oracle  not  for 
its  own  sake  but  for  the  belief  that  the  unseen  God  somehow  has 
here  his  terrestrial  epiphany  among  the  Aros.  Being  smart  and 
exploitative,  the  Aros  capitalized  on  the  Igbo  religious  sensitivity 
about  Chukwu  and  used  it  to  deceive  their  countrymen  for  their 
own  benefit.  The  destruction  of  the  physical  symbol  of  this  belief, 
did  not  entail  the  abandonment  of  the  belief  in  God  as  final  arbiter 
and  restorer  of  justice.  Christians  now  use  both  names  in  baptism 
thereby  signifying  that  Christianity  is  neither  a  stranger  nor  a 
radical  vehicle  of  a  new  image  of  God.  The  oppressed  and  the 
victimized,  the  widows  deprived  of  justice  could  always  look  to  God 
as  their  avenger.  Not  only  hospitality  and  forgiveness  are  the 
achievements  of  African  Traditional  Religion  as  claimed  -  and 
rightly  so  -  by  Soyinka  in  his  Nobel  Prize  for  Literature  acceptance 
speech  (1986),  but  even  the  characteristics  of  God  as  just  and  as 
final  arbiter  go  back  to  that  religion.  In  many  ways,  Igbo  traditional 
religion  was  a  fertile  soil  for  the  growth  of  Christianity.  We  already 
notice  how  pre-Christian  views  about  God  came  to  be  renewed 
and  to  be  re-shaped  in  the  light  of  Christian  revelation.  Where 
people  tended  to  regard  death  as  the  ultimate  victor,  Onwuemelie, 
religious  women  now  counter  it  by  answering  Chukwuemelie. 
Proverbs  that  asked  for  vindictiveness  now  include  tolerance:  Egbe 
here  ugo  here.  Customs  that  formerly  were  seen  as  the  greatest 
sacrifice  to  God,  for  instance  human  sacrifice,  have  become 
obnoxious. 

Perhaps,  their  belief  in  God  as  creator  is  better  explained  by 
two  Igbo  stories  associated  with  the  vulture  than  by  the  myths  of 
Eri  or  of  the  Ogwumagalaba  For  instance,  according  to  the  Igbo 
story,  God  from  the  very  beginning  decreed  that  there  should  be 
respect  for  old-age  simply  by  creating  the  vulture  bald.  Another 
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story  has  to  do  with  esthetics.  After  comparing  itself  with  other 
birds,  their  beauty  and  elegance,  the  vulture  felt  it  was  at  a 
disadvantage.  It  went  back  to  God  as  source  of  all  gifts  to  ask  him 
whether  he  had  finished  his  decorative  work  on  it.  God  is,  in  both 
stories,  interpreted  as  the  source  of  whatever  there  is. 

But  the  content  of  Igbo  prayers  -  non-Christian  and  Christian 
alike  -  have  generally  a  common  characteristic.  They  fail  to  allow 
God  to  be  himself.  Igbo  prayers  appear  to  be  anthropocentric; 
God  exists  to  carry  out  human  desires  and  the  human  purpose. 
Idahosa  and  prosperity  preachers,  winners  chapels  where  God  is 
seen  to  be  not  of  the  poor  but  of  the  rich,  capitalize  on  this 
perception  and  have  thus  become  the  new  centres  of  religious 
assemblies  .  A  dramatic  example  is  the  custom  of  hawkers  in 
long-distance  bus  travels.  These  businessmen  use  prayers  and 
religious  songs  as  means  for  softening  travellers  before  declaring 
their  real  motive,  namely  selling  their  wares.  In  this  practice,  God 
and  invocation  of  God  are  means  to  an  ulterior  end,  namely  the 
making  of  money.  God  is  no  longer  the  "ultimate  concern"  (Tillich), 
but  a  means  to  that  ultimate  concern,  namely  money.  Or  again, 
there  is  the  attribution  of  everything  directly  to  God's  initiative  even 
where  human  weakness  is  the  source  of  a  consequence. 
Whatever  happens  ts  seen  as  achieved  by  God.  The  human 
contribution  is  lost  sight  of.  Man  is  not  seen  as  a  source  in 
partnership  with  God;  he  is  not  acknowledged  as  a  co-operator 
with  God.  When  a  couple  adds  more  children  to  its  already 
malnourished  brood,  the  responsibility  is  ascribed  to  God.  It  is 
God's  work:  Okiehukwu.  When  the  bus  driver  who  has  been 
trained  and  tested  and  possesses  a  driver's  licence  and  keeps  to 
the  highway  code  starts  on  a  journey,  the  prayer  asks  God  to  take- 
over the  driving  and  the  conduct  of  the  journey  to  safe  destination. 
When  the  Igbos  work,  they  are  enterprising  and  exude  self- 
confidence;  when  they  pray,  they  forget  that  God  calls  them  to 
partnership  in  establishing  His  Kingdom.  Bidding  prayers  in 
Christian  liturgies  tend  to  concentrate  on  what  God  should  do  for 
humans.  Perhaps,  this  recognition  calls  attention  to  the  data  of 
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revelation,  what  God  has  manifested  of  himself  over  and  above 
man's  natural  knowledge  of  God.  This  leads  us  to  insert  our 
discussion  within  the  larger  context  of  contemporary  discussion  of 
God-language. 

Neo  Orthodoxy:  Away  With  Natural  Theology 

More  than  any  other  modern  theologian,  it  was  perhaps  Karl 
Barth  who  insisted  on  the  wholly  "Otherness"  (totaliter  alter)  of  the 
God  who  reveals  himself  in  the  bible.  He  was  fond  of  citing  the  line 
from  Ecclesiasticus,  "God  is  in  heaven,  and  thou  art  on  earth"!  This 
God,  upon  which  everything  is  absolutely  dependent,  is  utterly 
unapproachable  except  by  means  of  divine  self-revelation.  This  is 
a  God  who  sits  in  judgment  on  all  sinful  humanity,  but  also  a  God 
who  graciously  proffers  forgiveness  and  salvation  through  the 
atoning  gift  of  God's  son,  Jesus  Christ.  It  was  such  talk  as  this  that 
really  inaugurated  twentieth  century  theology.  As  he  writes  in  the 
foreword  to  his  Church  Dogmatics: 

"As  I  look  back  upon  my  course,  I  seem 
to  myself  as  one  who,  ascending  the 
dark  staircase  of  a  church  Tower  and 
trying  to  steady  himself  reached  for  the 
bannister,  but  got  hold  of  the  bell  rope 
instead.  To  his  horror,  he  had  then  to 
listen  what  the  great  bell  had  sounded 
over  him  and  not  over  him  alone". 

His  study  of  Kierkegaard  and  Dostoevsky  -  and  especially  by 
studying  the  bible  itself,  he  came  to  see  the  bankruptcy  of 
liberalism  which  exalted  man  at  the  expense  of  God;  liberalism 
studied  man's  religion  rather  than  God's  revelation.  But  for  him, 
theology  is  the  study  not  of  human  philosophy  or  religious 
experience  but  of  God's  word.  He  proposed  the  abolition  of  all 
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natural  theology  in  order  to  insist  on  God's  word  as  the  sole  basis 
for  theology.  This  principle  provided  him  with  a  firm  ideological 
basis  from  which  to  oppose  the  incursion  of  Nazi  ideals  into  the 
church  and  came  to  expression  vividly  in  the  Barmen  Declaration. 
But  not  everybody  agreed  with  Barth.  His  friend  Emil  Brunner 
brought  out  his  work  entitled  Nature  and  Grace  where  he  argues 
that  there  are  two  revelations  of  God  -  in  creation  as  well  as  in 
Jesus  Christ.  While  the  former  may  not  suffice  for  the  construction 
of  a  natural  theology,  it  does  provide  a  "point  of  contact"  (the  so- 
called  Anknuepfungspunkt,  punto  d'inserimento)  for  the  gospel. 
For  instance,  our  conscience  makes  us  aware  of  sin  and  the 
gospel  is  addressed  to  this  awareness.  He  claimed  with 
considerable  justice,  that  his  less  extreme  position  was  closer  to 
the  reformers  than  was  Barth's.  Barth  responded  swiftly  and 
vehemently  in  a  work  titled  Nein!  (No!)  in  which  he  savages 
Brunner.  For  Barth,  there  is  only  one  revelation  of  God  -  in  Jesus 
Christ.  Without  the  gospel,  there  can  be  no  real  concept  of  God  or 
of  sin.  Given  the  situation  of  Nazism,  Barth  was  fearing  that 
Brunner  was  opening  the  door  to  a  new  liberalism  in  which  man's 
natural  understanding  of  God  would  control  and  distort  God's 
revelation.  He  feared  that  Brunner  was  opening  the  door  to  Nazi 
influence  in  the  church  and  to  Feuerbach  whose  The  Essence  of 
Christianity  (1841)  claimed  that  all  theology  (talk  about  God)  was 
really  anthropology  (talk  about  man).  Most  systematic  theologians 
like  Thomas  Aquinas  started  with  natural  theology,  the  doctrine  of 
God  before  considering  his  self-revelation.  Instead  Barth  argues 
that  we  should  start  with  God  as  revealed  in  Jesus  Christ. 
Revelation  is  aletheia;  philosophy  is  doxa  he  would  agree. 


The  Emergence  of  Secularism 

The  mid-seventies  of  the  last  century  gave  rise  to  radical 
theology     or     the     so-called     "death-of-God     theologies",     a 
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phenomenon  that  is  new  and  without  precedent  in  Christian 
tradition.  While  Neo-orthodoxy  conducted  an  intra-church  dialogue, 
secular  culture  as  elegantly  presented  in  Harvey  Cox's  The  Secular 
City  (1965)  has  shrouded  God-talk  in  an  environment  of 
irrelevance  and  anachronism.  Secularism  stands  for  a  mono- 
dimensional  interpretation  of  reality.  This  interpretation  is 
presented,  not  by  the  symbolic  language  of  religion,  but  by  the 
monosyllabic  language  of  empirical  science.  The  end-result  of 
secular  culture  is  to  render  theological  language,  meaningless.  As 
Gilkey  puts  it:  "I  do  not  even  know  what  you  mean  by  the  word 
God",  or  "I  find  metaphysical  propositions  meaningless".  Some 
sample  titles  of  books  published  at  this  stage  show  the  quandary 
in  which  theologians  found  themselves.  Gordon  D.  Kaufman,  God 
the  Problem  (1972),  Martin  Buber,  Eclipse  of  God  (1988),  John  C. 
Murray,  The  Problem  of  God  (1970)  and  Don  Cupitt,  Taking  Leave 
of  God  (1980).  Church  buildings  in  Europe  and  North  America 
came  to  be  called  "tombs  of  God"  because  of  massive  membership 
desertions.  "Men  have  come  of  age"  and  could  manage  their 
affairs  without  the  directions  of  the  religions  and  their  priestcraft. 
Christian  theologians  accepted  the  secular  thesis  of  God's  death 
as  given  and  assigned  theology  the  secular  task  of  seeing  how  we 
can  live  like  Jesus  in  the  world,  free.  Africans  in  Europe  and 
America  started  to  raise  questions  about  the  intention  of  the 
Europeans:  why  did  they  sell  to  us  a  commodity  i.e  Christianity 
which  they  no  longer  need?  Historians  of  ideas  started  to  talk 
about  the  post-Christian  era.  Pious  Africans  now  engage  in  the  re- 
evangelization  of  Europe  and  North  America.  And  many  of  them 
seem  to  have  been  equally  infected  by  the  epidemic  called 
secularism. 

The  New  Liberalism 

Faced  with  the  new  situation,  the  Nazi  prisoner  and 
theologian,  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer  accepted  the  "coming  of  age  of  the 
world"  in  a  completely  religionless  time  as  a  fact.  Modern  science 
and  its  explanations  tend  to  make  God  superfluous,  what  has 
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remained  is  what  he  calls  the  "God  of  the  gaps",  a  deus  ex 
machina,  invoked  to  fill  up  the  gaps  in  our  understanding  of  the 
cosmos  and  ourselves,  invoked  when  human  strength  fails  to  solve 
the  problem  of  human  weakness.  For  the  sake  of  intellectual 
honesty,  God  as  a  working  hypothesis  should  be  dropped,  as  far 
as  possible  eliminated  and  men  must  learn  to  live  in  the  world  esti 
deus  non  daretur,  "even  if  God  were  not  given".  It  is  a  disgrace  to 
win  over  people  by  talking  about  God  when  they  feel  themselves 
helpless.  He  calls  for  a  religionless  Christianity  by  which  he 
demands  of  the  Christian  to  speak  of  God,  in  a  secular  way  and  to 
live  his  Christianity  in  a  secular  way  and  thereby  share  in  God's 
sufferings.  "It  is  not  the  religious  act  that  makes  the  Christian,  but 
participation  in  the  sufferings  of  God  in  the  secular  life". 
Bonhoeffer's  intention  have  been  variously  interpreted  simply 
because  he  was  hanged  before  he  coherently  developed  his 
insights. 


Method  of  Correlation 

While  Death  of  God  theology  aims  at  pushing  God  out  of  the 
world,  fresh  attempts  were  being  made  to  find  relevance  for  God 
in  the  world.  We  can  only  mention  such  efforts  briefly.  Paul  Tillich 
presents  God  as  "that  which  concerns  us  ultimately"  or  "the  ground 
of  being".  God  is  not  a  Being  (who  may  or  may  not  exist),  but  Being 
-  itself.  In  fact,  it  is  as  atheistic  to  affirm  God's  existence  as  to 
deny  it!  God  can  be  described  as  personal  but  he  is  not  a  person. 
Tillich's  view  of  God  is  well  expressed  in  a  sermon  on  The  Depth 
of  Existence.  His  audience  is  secular  Christians. 

"The  name  of  this  infinite  and  inexhaustible 
depth  and  ground  of  all  being  is  God.  That 
depth  is  what  the  word  God  means.  And  if 
that  word  has  not  much  meaning  for  you, 
translate  it,  and  speak  of  the  depths  of  your 
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life,  of  the  source  of  your  being,  of  your 
ultimate  concern  of  what  you  take  seriously 
without  any  reservation.  Perhaps  in  order  to 
do  so,  you  must  forget  everything  traditional 
that  you  may  have  learned  about  God, 
perhaps  even  the  word  itself.  For  if  you 
know  that  God  means  depth,  you  know 
much  about  him.  You  cannot  then  call 
yourself  an  atheist  or  unbeliever" 

In  order  to  meet  the  question  of  irrelevance  posed  for  God-talk  by 
modern  secular  culture,  Tillich  formulated  the  "Method  of 
correlation"  by  which  he  intended  to  adapt  the  Christian  message 
to  the  modern  mind  without  losing  its  distinctive  character.  His 
method  is  first  to  take  seriously  the  questions  posed  by  the  modern 
situation  and  then  to  provide  answers  which  are  based  on  the 
eternal  message. 

While  his  method  is  the  theological  method,  Tillich  himself, 
like  most  liberal  theologians,  ended  up  representing  the  secular 
viewpoint  rather  than  the  eternal  message.  His  exposition  of  the 
Christian  message  (cf.  his  Systematic  Theology)  is  predominantly 
philosophical.  Biblical  passages  play  very  little  role  in  these  three 
volumes.  Some  of  his  students,  like  Langdon  Gilkey,  accept  his 
method  of  correlation  but  use  the  phenomenological  method,  a 
hermeneutic  of  secular  experience  to  uncover  what  he  calls 
"dimensions  of  ultimacy"  in  that  secular  experience. 


Process  Theology 

Theologians  exploited  the  process  philosophy  developed  by 
A.N.  Whitehead  and  Charles  Hartshorne  which  includes  a  view  of 
God  to  raise  a  new  school  within  theology,  the  so-called  process 
theology.  Its  best  known  exponents  among  Protestants  are  J.B. 
Cobb,  S.M.  Ogden  and  W.  N.  Pittenger.  A  Roman  Catholic  version 
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is  found  in  the  vision  of  the  French  Jesuit  Telhard  de  Chardin.  In 
general,  it  aims  to  dynamize  the  Greek  image  of  God  as  eternal,  in 
the  sense  of  being  outside  time,  as  unchanging  and  static,  as  the 
cause  of  all  things  though  unaffected  by  them  (the  unmoved 
mover).  The  God  of  the  bible  by  contrast  is  one  who  needed 
Moses  to  bring  him  to  reason  when  his  anger  flared  up  against  his 
people,  who  is  affected  by  his  people  to  the  extent  of  grieving  over 
them,  of  leading  them  out  of  bondage.  God  is  seen  as  evolving, 
and  not  outside  the  process.  He  both  affects  and  is  affected  by  the 
process.  All  that  happens  takes  place  in  God  -  the  world  is  God's 
body.  The  relation  between  God  and  the  world  is  comparable  to 
that  between  mind  and  body.  God  and  the  world  move  together 
through  time.  Process  theology,  Tony  Lane,  rightly  observes, 
makes  an  eloquent  biblical  protest  against  classical  theism  and 
sees  itself  as  a  return  to  a  more  biblical  view  of  God.  But  then,  its 
philosophical  starting  point  distorts  its  understanding  of  God.  For 
instance,  it  denies  that  God  does  not  know  the  future,  on  the 
grounds  that  it  does  not  yet  exist.  And  it  does  not  accept  that 
creation  does  not  affect  God  since  it  makes  God  dependent  upon 
the  universe.  It  is  often  held  that  God  needs  the  universe  and  that 
the  universe  is  eternal.  The  biblical  view  of  God  is  evidently 
different,  indeed  diverse. 

Main  line  Catholic  theology  strives  through  the  principle  of 
totality  and  the  help  of  analogical  imagination  to  see  God  in  his  self 
revelation  in  scripture  and  tradition  to  the  patriarchs,  the  prophets 
and  kings  and  above  all  in  the  human  face  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  in 
whom  God  is  personally  present.  His  name  to  Moses,  "I  am  there 
as  help  at  hand"  has  been  metaphysically  thematised  as  Ipsum 
esse  subsistens,  the  source  of  all  other  existence.  Nevertheless, 
theological  renewal  demands  a  closer  recourse  to  the  symbolic 
and  picture  language  of  the  bible  where  God  -  with  analogical 
predication  -  is  called  Shepherd,  Husband,  Vine  tender,  etc.  He 
confronts  men  in  their  fellow-humans. 
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Conclusion: 

We  started  with  what  the  Igbos  have  made  of  their  God  and 
we  went  on  to  insert  their  changing  images  of  God  within  the 
context  of  academic  and  professional  theological  debate. 
Evidently,  the  image  of  God  has  never  been  uniform  in  both  cases. 
Stable  is  the  realization  that  God's  reality  influences  human  self- 
appraisal.  In  the  African  context  as  represented  by  the  Igbo,  God 
is  hugely  used  to  serve  human  expectations.  He  is  seen  as  a 
problem-solver.  In  areas  of  social  oppression  and  economic 
depression,  recourse  to  God,  the  problem-solver  has  field-day. 
Prosperity  preachers  and  prophets  of  Christianity-without-the  cross 
prosper.  The  clergy  -  along  the  lines  of  the  Aro  oracle,  exploit  the 
third-world  underdevelopment  and  popular  religiosity  for  personal 
benefits.  Instead  of  correcting  the  flawed  images,  they  tend  to 
promote  them  for  the  sake  of  gain.  Are  they  aware  that  they  are 
preparing  the  way  for  future  anti-clericalism? 

Developments  in  secular  philosophies  and  literature 
demand  human  autonomy  through  the  exclusion  of  religious 
interpretations  of  phenomena.  The  affirmation  of  God  is  here  seen 
as  a  threat  to  human  autonomy.  The  project  of  being  human 
should  be  achieved  without  recourse  to  a  God  real  or  imaginary. 
Like  in  the  teaching  of  Sophism,  man  should  remain  the  measure. 
Man  "on  his  own"  is  the  goal  of  secular  culture.  Science  (empirical) 
and  technology  point  the  direction  in  which  human  self- 
understanding  and  self-realization  can  and  should  be  pursued. 
Man  aims  to  have  the  type  of  control  empirical  science  offers. 
Religion  is  superstition  (Voltaire).  The  motto  of  the  Enlightenment 
as  analyzed  by  Kant  namely  sapere  aude,  becomes  the  engine 
that  propels  secular  man  towards  a  man-determined  future. 

But  classical  theology  maintains  that  man  is  the  image  of 
the  unseen  God.  Man's  full  realization  mirrors  that  living  God, 
whom  people  have  come  to  call  the  Father  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

Hence  the  anthropological  turn  in  philosophy  that  makes 
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"man  come  of  age"  the  goal  of  humanity  stands  on  its  head. 
Instead  of  seeing  the  affirmation  of  God  to  be  the  diminishment  of 
man  as  secularism  suspects,  the  emergence  of  man  fully  alive 
becomes  the  manifestation  of  the  glory  of  the  living  God 
(Iraneaus).  Our  discussion  has  not  improved  on  the  conclusion  the 
Igbos  arrived  at  even  before  Christianity  taught  them  about  God, 
the  Father  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  He  remains  the  Ama  ama  amasi 
amasi,  "known  but  never  completely".  We  still  see  the  shadows 
until  such  a  time  as  the  morning  star  rises  in  our  hearts.  With  the 
Igbos,  the  entire  Christian  tradition  declares  in  unison  Chukwu 
Ebuka!  God  is  the  mystery  hidden  before  time  began. 


LyJkapter  ]fa*igJit 


THE  CATHOLIC  KNIGHT  AS  AN  ENLIGHTENED  LEADER 

The  concept  of  knighthood  is  at  once  strange  and  familiar  to  Africans. 
It  is  strange  because  since  European  civilization  has  taught  Africans  to 
despise  their  own  achievements,  Africans  tend  to  strive  for  the  form  it 
has  emerged  for  Europe.  It  is  familiar  because  from  the  meaning  it 
embodies,  Africans  easily  recognize  in  the  knighthood  their  culture  of 
title-taking.  Just  as  the  knighthood  stands  for  the  recognition  of  some 
excellence  in  Christian  chivalry,  so  also  the  African  traditional  title-giving 
and  title-taking  festivals  embodied  the  recognition  of  a  trait  valued  by  an 
African  people.  The  uniforms  -  many  times  more  suited  for  a  temperate 
than  for  a  torrid  zone  which  the  knights  wear  -  tend  to  raise  questions  of 
appropriateness  among  critical-minded  Africans.  The  knights  of  Saint 
Mulumba  seemed  to  have  recognized  this  doubt  by  evolving  a 
knighthood  totally  African  both  in  foundation  and  in  name.  By  so  doing, 
they  aim  at  bridging  the  gap  between  the  strangeness  and  the  familiarity 
of  an  institution  which  recognizes  probity  found  among  human  beings 
whether  Christian  or  not.  By  naming  this  knighthood  after  the  Ugandan 
martyr,  Mulumba,  it  is  being  stressed  that  those  wonders  God  has 
worked  among  Europeans  by  his  grace  are  also  found  among  Africans. 
If  God's  grace  and  human  response  have  combined  to  raise  saints  and 
martyrs  among  the  whites,  the  same  combination  of  address  and 
response  has  produced  the  same  fruit  among  Africans.  In  other  words, 
Africans  have  ho  ground  for  regarding  themselves  as  second-class 
citizens  in  the  Church  of  God.  God  created  them  male  and  female  and 
willed  that  they  remain  equal  in  dignity.  He  does  not  make  distinction 
between  white  and  black;  he  relishes  diversity.  He  looks  to  the 
dispositions  of  the  heart.  It  is  in  these  dispositions  that  the  concept  of 
leadership  will  be  situated  in  what  follows. 

Our  Situation  in  Life:  A  Climate  of  Corruption 

For  the  sake  of  relevance,  out  topic  has  to  be  located  within 
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a  context,  the  Sitz-im-Leben  that  assigns  our  presentation 
meaning  and  appropriateness.  It  has  to  be  rooted  within  the 
horizon  in  which  we  operate,  the  universe  of  opinion  current  among 
our  societal  membership  in  space  and  time.  It  is  an  open  secret 
that  Nigeria  in  the  year  of  the  Lord  2000  is  the  worst  corrupt 
country  in  the  world.  That  was  the  first  news  a  confrere  that  came 
to  meet  me  at  the  Fumicino  Airport,  Rome,  announced  to  me  about 
mid-September  that  year  when  I  arrived  for  a  meeting.  A  Non- 
Governmental  Oorganization  operating  from  Berlin,  Transparency 
International,  had  invested  our  country  with  such  an  embarrassing 
credential.  Lack  of  transparency,  greed  among  government 
workers  were  part  of  the  citations.  About  four  years  ago,  BBC's 
Focus  on  Africa  interviewed  a  Kenyan  minister  on  the  issue  of 
corruption.  He  acknowledged  its  existence  in  Kenya's  body  politic 
but  added  impishly:  "We  are  corrupt  but  not  to  the  same  degree  as 
Nigerians".  Experiences  at  International  Airports  do  confirm  the 
suspicion  the  international  community  has  about  Nigerians.  Even 
at  transit  points,  Nigerians  are  subjected  to  extra  scrutiny, 
sometimes  to  humiliations,  simply  because  of  the  type  of  image 
some  of  its  citizens  have  fashioned  for  our  country.  In  the 
President's  broadcast  to  the  nation  to  mark  Nigeria's  fortieth 
anniversary  of  independence^Nigeria's  current  international 
evaluation  as  leader  and  mother  of  corruption  received  presidential 
endorsement.  If  my  sources  are  correct,  part  of  the  reasons  for  the 
Moslem  introduction  of  Sharia  law  was  inspired  by  the  lived- 
experience  that  a  legal  system  built  on  secular  foundations  has 
failed  to  stamp  out  corruption  in  the  country.  We  know  about  ghost 
workers.  We  have  experienced  appointments  of  officers  whose 
criteria  of  choice  refused  to  respect  the  canons  of  merit  in 
preference  for  ethnicity,  immamaduness,  or  the  gender  equation. 
The  wife  of  a  former  commissioner  once  said  that,  one  would  be 
considered  a  fool  if  one  left  government  office  without  having  done 
well  for  oneself  and  one's  relations.  This  is  a  translation  of  the  Igbo 
adage:  Onye  ube  ya  ruru,  ya  racha,  an  adage  that  has  not  been 
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subjected  to  Christian  ethical  critique. 

We  know  about  contractors  inflating  contracts  and  we  are 
not  strangers  to  businessmen  and  traders  who  -  at  Onitsha  market 
-  raise  the  price  of  commodities  immediately  after  having  said  the 
Angelus.  The  list  is  long  and  boring.  An  international  mafia  -  the 
so-called  Nigerian  connection  -  exploits  Nigeria's  oil  boom  to 
deceive  equally  international  criminals. 

The  Nigerian  situation  is  not  unique  however.  Even  the  bible 
does  recognize  the  culture  of  corruption  endemic  in  the  world  (Phil. 
11:12-15).  The  entire  prophetic  literature  especially  Amos  speaks 
about  this.  Jesus  hauls  the  so-called  woes  against  corruption  and 
invites  his  disciples  to  be  in  the  world  but  not  of  the  world.  What 
may  be  unique  to  Nigeria  is  that  people  may  assume  corruption  as 
"the  way  of  life"  distinctive  of  Nigerians.  This  interpretation  seems 
to  be  the  covert  meaning  of  the  rhetorical  question  often  heard  at 
government  offices  or  at  check-points  when  bribery  is  the 
unspoken  expectation:  "Does  this  one  not  know  we  are  in  Nigeria". 
Enlightened  leadership  in  Nigeria  whatever  it  may  turn  out  to  be, 
has  to  be  exercised  within  this  prevailing  climate  of  opinion. 


Money  as  Ultimate  Concern 

Paul  Tillich,  of  Union  Theological  Seminary,  one  of  the 
ieaders  of  the  existential  wing  of  Protestant  Theology  -  those  who 
learnt  their  theology  in  the  trenches  of  the  two  Great  Wars  -  has 
given  a  new  vocabulary  to  God-talk.  Whatever  people  are  ready  to 
give  their  lives  for,  an  insight  which  Igbos  even-  before  Christianity 
came,  have  arrived  at,  namely  ana  ekwo  mgbagbu  ghara  ogu 
(the  possibility  of  losing  ones  life  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  for 
refusing  to  fight  for  a  just  cause)  is  what  he  calls  their  ultimate 
concern.  A  certain  form  of  existential  phenomenological  analysis 
aids  one  to  uncover  this  region  of  ultimacy  in  human  experience.1 
From  such  an  analysis,  it  would  seem  that  the  search  for  money  is 
what  concerns  Nigerians  ultimately.  A  bus-ride  to  or  from  Onitsha 
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to/from  Lagos  imposes  such  an  inference.  The  hawkers  in  the  bus 
start  off  with  prayers  and  hymns  as  introduction  and  as  a  means  of 
softening  the  resistance  of  the  passengers.  After  prayers  and 
hymns  come  the  important  business  of  making  money.  It  would 
seem  that  Nigerians  are  using  piety  and  religion  as  a  means  of 
making  money.  There  have  been  healing  centres  and  churches, 
prayer  groups  that  were  erected  and  vanished  once  the  initiator 
has  gathered  enough  money.  Religious  men  as  well  stage 
unabashed  and  sometimes  scandalous  exhibitions  of  material 
wealth  as  if  to  say  that  church  leadership  is  the  easy  way  to  riches. 
It  has  been  written  that  there  are  spiritual  crooks  in  Africa.  What  is 
their  stock  in  trade?  Crooks  and  charlatans  find  it  easy  to  gain 
followers  if  they  promise  happiness  in  the  next  world  and  wealth  in 
this  one.2  Even  Nigerian  Catholic  priests  and  religious  are  not 
exceptions,  especially  when  we  listen  to  the  American  clergy. 


Cultural  Pressures 

There  are  people  who  often  continue  traditional  customs 
without  having  asked  questions  about  the  continued  validity  of 
such  customs.  They  are  doing  it  simply  because  it  has  been  in  the 
tradition.  Such  traditions  can  be  easily  seen  at  naming,  marriage 
and  burial  ceremonies,  the  fate  of  the  widow,  the  role  of  boys  and 
girls  in  society,  and  so  on.  Many  times,  even  educated  people 
continue  customs  that  may  have  been  overtaken  by  the  conditions 
of  modernity  or  (if  by  Western  standards)  post-modernity.  From  the 
viewpoint  of  the  climate  of  corruption  described  above,  two  areas 
of  social  customs  that  create  the  climate  of  corruption  can  now  be 
highlighted  but  only  briefly. 
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b.  Extended  Family  System: 

Africans  have  the  tradition  of  mutual  care.3  Since  there  were 
no  insurance  companies  for  life  and  health,  against  fire  and  natural 
tragedy,  Africans  invested  in  many  children  through  many  wives. 
We  did  not  have  senior-citizens'  homes  as  they  have  in  the 
industrialized  nations,  neither  did  we  have  pension  schemes. 
Hence  the  families  hung  together.  The  ancients  and  the  moderns 
inhabited  the  same  heath  and  shared  a  primitive  (in  the  sense  of 
primary)  communism.  The  Synod  for  Africa  celebrated  this  form  of 
community  by  using  the  metaphor  of  family  for  the  African  Church. 
Yet  in  modern  society,  the  pressures  of  such  large  families  tend  to 
lead  to  corruption.  If  anybody  in  the  family  stands  out  through 
business  success  or  appointment  to  an  office,  such  a  one  would  be 
expected  to  uplift  the  social  condition  of  his  large  family.  When  his 
personal  salary  could  not  cater  for  all  the  members,  his  sense  of 
duty  to  respect  tradition  often  led  him  to  use  public  funds  for 
private  exigencies.  Onye  no  na  mmiri  ncha  banye  ya  n'anya? 

c.  The  African  Disease: 

In  the  era  of  colonialism,  there  was  the  issue  of  the  "white 
man's  burden",  namely  the  missionary  compassion  through  which 
the  whiteman  freely  undertook  to  help  the  black  man  arrive  at  a 
situation  the  whiteman  considered  more  appropriate  for  human 
dignity.4  This  was  a  herculean  task  that  implied  the  total 
mobilization  of  the  entire  apparatus  of  western  education  and  the 
introduction  of  the  whiteman's  "way  of  life".  (In  the  Seminary,  our 
Irish  Rector  even  went  so  far  as  to  instruct  us  to  chew  the  foo-foo, 
instead  of  swallowing  it,  a  form  of  diet  -  mind  you  -  never 
developed  in  Ireland!).  Furthermore,  Africans  who  have  gone 
through  whiteman's  influence  now  turn  round  to  show  to  their 
countrymen  their  achievement  of  "having  been  to"  by  ostentatious 
displays  of  academic  titles,  those  paraphernalia  that  make  for  the 
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comfort  of  life,  and  consequently,  teaching  them  to  despising  the 
home-made.  This  form  of  ostentatious  living  combined  with  its 
worship  of  personality,  is  what  the  Europeans  have  named  the 
"African  disease".  Every  African  in  Europe  or  America  is  either  a 
prince  or  a  princess;  every  African  in  Africa  is  a  Chief  or  an  Oba. 
To  maintain  such  titles  and  life-styles  requires  that  people  live 
above  their  means.  It  is  no  wonder  therefore  that  some  armed 
bands  are  employed  by  otherwise  wealthy  citizens.  Evidently,  an 
enlightened  leader  should  be  capable  of  discrimination,  have  the 
ability  to  give  priority  to  the  substance  rather  than  to  the 
accidentals.  This  leads  us  to  the  question  of  enlightenment. 


The  Notion  of  Enlightenment 

The  Enlightenment  (Aufklaerung),  is  a  well-known  pagan, 
movement  of  historical  thought  that  was  headed  by  Voltaire  in  the 
18th  and  19th  century  Europe.  Greco-Roman  humanism5  had 
thought  people  to  rely  on  their  genius.  The  gods  have  -  it  was 
assumed  -  no  plan  of  their  own  for  the  development  of  human 
affairs;  they  only  grant  success  or  decree  failure  for  the  plans  of 
men.  This  is  why  a  more  searching  analysis  of  human  actions 
themselves,  discovering  in  them  alone  the  grounds  for  their 
success  or  failure  tends  to  eliminate  the  gods  altogether. 
Christianity  with  its  doctrines  of  God's  Lordship  of  history  and  its 
view  of  providence  taught  that  it  is  inevitable  that  men  should  act 
in  the  dark  without  knowing  what  will  come  of  their  action.  The 
grounds  for  Christianity's  doctrines  came  in  forms  of  biblical  myths 
and  historical  etiologies  which  Christian  divines  tended  to  interpret 
literally.  Modern  empirical  science,  with  Galileo  as  propagator, 
affirmed  the  exclusivity  of  experiment  as  the  sole  method  to 
knowledge.6  Hence  Francis  Bacon  announced  with  flourish  a  new 
beginning  that  would  liberate  humans  from  biblical 
fundamentalism,  his  famed  Novum  Organum7.  Evidently,  church- 
going  was  a  pious  affair  where  the  laity  were  reduced  to  passivity: 
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they  were  to  pray,  pay  and  obey  but  not  to  have  an  opinion.  Clerics 
were  associated  with  the  rich  and  the  powerful.  They  lost  the 
prophetic  dimension  of  the  Judeo-Christian  religion,  a  situation  that 
led  to  the  emergence  of  Marxism.  Religion  was  seen  as  opium,  a 
deadening  influence  to  the  human  spirit.  By  a  revolution,  Marx 
urged,  men  would  have  nothing  to  lose  except  the  chains  of 
tutelage.  Voltaire  regarded  himself  as  the  leader  of  a  crusade 
against  Christianity,  fighting  under  the  motto  Ecrasez  I'infame, 
where  I'infame  meant  superstition.  Religion  was  considered  as  a 
function  of  what  was  backward  and  barbarous  in  human  life.8  The 
philosophical  theory  underlying  this  movement  was  that  certain 
forms  of  mental  activity  are  primitive  forms,  destined  to  perish 
when  mind  arrives  at  maturity.  The  famed  German  philosopher, 
Immanuel  Kant  has  left  us  an  indisputable  assessment  of  this 
movement  in  his  essay:  "What  Is  Enlightenment?"  According  to 
him:  "Enlightenment  is  man's  emergence  from  his  self-incurred 
immaturity.  Immaturity  is  the  inability  to  use  one's  own 
understanding  without  the  guidance  of  another..."9 

This  notion  of  enlightenment  has  so  permeated  Western 
mentality  that  it  h3s  led  to  a  secular  interpretation  of  reality,  where 
in  this  interpretation  reality  is  seen  as  devoid  of  any  super- 
empirical  reference.  On  another  level,  it  is  responsible  for  the 
emergence  of  the  form  of  "man-come-of-age"  whose  maturity  is 
defined  by  his  decision  to  live  his  life  as  if  there  were  no  God.10 
Nietzsche  spoke  of  the  "death  of  God".  Martin  Buber,  of  the 
"Eclipse  of  God".  So  a  situation  has  arisen  where  God-language 
has  lost  all  currency,  indeed  its  total  liquidity.  This  is  the  situation 
now  referred  to* as  the  post-modern  or  post-Christian  world.  To  be 
enlightened  in  this  level  of  awareness  means  to  be  able  to  live  an 
autonomous  life,  unruled  by  tradition  or  by  outside  authority 
whether  human  or  non-human. 

There  is  a  form  of  enlightenment  associated  with  human 
sexuality,  where  the  enlightened  know  of  no  taboos,  no  myths  and 
no  mysteries.  The  biological  explanation  of  sexuality  is  seen  to  be 
enough   and  to   be  sufficient.   Both  forms  of  enlightenment 
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consciously  fight  against  Christianity,  its  teaching  and  moral  code. 
Unrestricted  individualism  combined  with  unfettered  freedom  and 
autonomy  are  their  potent  hallmarks.  There  is  another  form  of 
enlightenment  which  is  Christian.  It  is  the  result  of  the  happy 
combination  of  knowledge  and  wisdom.  Knowledge  is  the  result  of 
having  accumulated  all  available  and  exhaustive  information  about 
a  given  subject;  wisdom  is  the  ability  to  deploy  this  knowledge  in 
the  service  of  equilibrium  such  as  to  be  able  to  cope  with  the 
buzzing  chaos  of  human  experience.  The  Catholic  Knight,  as  an 
enlightened  leader,  has  at  his  controls  both  the  wisdom  of  the 
human  race  and  the  revealed  doctrine  of  God  as  carried  in  the 
Catholic  tradition  dating  from  the  Apostles  with  Moses  and  the 
Prophets  as  its  pre-history. 

How  does  the  Knight  exercise  both  leadership  and 
enlightenment?  Since  Chinua  Achebe  has  in  his  The  Trouble  With 
Nigeria  (1988)  identified  our  country's  problem  as  that  of 
leadership,  we  do  not  need  to  repeat  his  thesis  here.  Rather  we 
proceed  to  integrate  a  formula  that  could  spell  a  renaissance  as 
well  as  a  renewal  for  our  country's  image.  The  pioneers  of  the 
Knighthood  of  St.  Mulumba  -  permit  me  -  offers  the  best  example 
of  such  an  exercise  of  leadership. 


The   Brinkmanship  of     Robert  R.  Odili  Olisa,  Atamanya 
Nzediegwu  II  of  Ossomala 

In  part  III  of  the' Constitution  of  the  Order  of  the  Knights  of 
Saint  Mulumba,  Nigeria  (1998)  dealing  with  Aims  and  Objectives 
of  the  Order  under  No.  3,  sub-section  2,  we  read  inter  alia  "..  .  to 
encourage  inter-religious  dialogue  and  a  continuous  study  and 
investigations  of  African  cultures  and  traditional  religions  with  a 
view  to  eventually  bringing  some  into  line  with  the  Catholic 
teachings  and  concepts."12  I  do  not  know  how  seriously  this 
avowed  aim  touches  your  heart.  I  find,  in  one  of  you,  the 
pathfinder,  Robert  Olisa,  an  initiative  of  newness,  somebody  who 
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has  realized  in  himself,  the  gospel  tender  of  coming  not  to  destroy 
but  to  fulfill.  I  am,  as  a  theologian  interested  in  contextuality,  and 
I  am  openly  excited  about  the  possibilities  of  inculturation.  In  view 
of  the  climate  of  corruption  enunciated  above,  I  submit  that  an 
investigation  of  the  type  you  aim  at  could  lead  to  unforeseen 
harvest  of  cultural  moorings  that  could  stem  the  drift  to  anarchy 
and  nihilism  which  Nigeria's  questionable  way  of  life  is  presently 
leading  us  to.  Olisa  stood  up  against  this  drift. 

Before  discussing  Olisa's  initiative,  allow  me  to  mention  a 
historical  fact  that  has  contributed  to  our  disadvantaged  position  in 
the  comity  of  nations.  The  experience  of  European  education 
through  colonialism  and  the  dehumanization  that  is  slavery  have 
combined  to  destroy  self-confidence  and  self-reliance  in  our 
people.  We  have  come  to  believe  that  only  the  foreign  is  valid  and 
thus  have  habituated  ourselves  to  despising  the  indigenous.  As  I 
have  elsewhere  written  the  "long-range  effect  of  slavery  on  Africa", 
has  left  us  with  the  lack  of  will  to  appropriate  our  own  creativity,  the 
nerve  to  affirm  ourselves;  it  has  left  a  sort  of  lingering  inferiority 
complex  that  allows  us  shift  what  we  should  do  to  others.13  D. 
Lamb  refers  to  this  evasive  stance  as  "a  colonial  mentality  that 
believes  a  European  is  somehow  more  capable  than  a  black."14 
The  net  result  is  this  up-rootedness  and  deracination  that  have 
made  us  homeless  in  our  homes.  The  political  scientist  Ali  Mazrui 
in  his  The  Africans:  A  Triple  Heritage  (1986)15  attributes  Africa's 
problems  to  a  curse  of  the  ancestors  who  are  aggrieved,  according 
to  him,  by  our  abandonment  of  those  traditional  meanings  and 
values,  that  was  their  legacy  and  should  have  become  our 
patrimony  ,  for  the  whiteman's.  A  nation  that  lacks  rootedness  can 
only  be  condemned  to  disarray.  This  disarray  has  been  our  on- 
going and  embarrassing  experience.  We  experience  ourselves  as 
fish  out  of  water.  That  is  why  there  is  an  on-going  mass  exodus  to 
America,  Japan,  Europe. 

To  Ghandi  has  been  ascribed  the  seven-fold  catalogue  of 
deadly  sins,  namely:  wealth  without  labour,  religion  without 
sacrifice,  politics  without  principles,  commerce  without  morality, 
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pleasure  without  conscience,  education  without  character  and 
finally  science  without  humanity.  This  list  can  be  taken  without 
apology  as  the  sources  of  corruption.  Such  a  situation  cannot  be 
left  to  continue.  Somebody,  as  prophesied  by  the  High  Priest, 
Annas  in  the  time  of  Jesus,  must  die  so  that  the  nation  may  be 
saved.  Such  a  person  is  one  of  your  pioneers,  Robert  Odili  Olisa, 
who  was  the  Second  Supreme  Knight  of  your  Order  after  Father 
Abraham  Anselm  Ojefua,  your  founder.15  I  came  to  know  of  his 
brave  and  courageous  initiative  while  moderating  the  doctoral 
thesis  of  Christopher  Chukwurah  titled:  Faith  and  New 
Evangelization  in  Ossomala  ofOnitsha  Archdiocese.^7  What  he  did 
as  far  back  as  1955  showed  that  he  was  decades  ahead  of  his 
time.  What  he  did  then  with  the  Ozo  title  is  a  glaring  exercise  of 
exceptional  leadership,  an  audacious  foray  into  the  field  of 
missiology.  He  did  not  have  to  have  studied  theology  to  be  able  to 
show  churchmen  what  they  were  supposed  to  have  been  doing, 
making  Christian  faith,  a  life's  option  that  assimilates  cultural 
heritage. 


Traditional  Title-Taking  in  the  Catholic  Church 

Long  before  the  Catholic  Church  at  the  Second  Ecumenical 

Council  of  the  Vatican  opened  the  doors  to  the  positive  elements 

of  native  cultures,  long  before  the  Theology  of  Inculturation 

attracted  the  attention  of  Third  World  Countries,  and  the  former 

missionary  countries,  Robert  Olisa  had  already  raised  to 

consciousness  the  premise  that  the  gospel  did  not  come  to 

destroy,  but  to  fulfill  the  hope  of  the  nations.  The  audacity  of  his 

proposal  is  all  the  more  astonishing  when  viewed  from  the 

backdrop  of  received  opinion.18  The  founder  of  Igbo  Catholicism, 

Bishop  Joseph  Shanahan,  C.S.Sp.  regarded  this  field  of  his 

missionary  endeavour  as  "the  citadel  of  Satan"  requiring  a 

concerted  effort  from  the  angelic  phalanxes  under  the  command 

of  the  Archangel  Michael  to  subdue.  Everything  about  the  Igbos 
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was  at  the  beginning  of  his  missionary  work  seen  to  be  devilish. 

The  title-taking  in  Igboland  was  however  a  part  of  the  society's 
coming  of  age,  an  indigenous  form  of  anthropology  that  assigned  to  an 
individual  a  special  worth  in  the  evaluation  of  his  society.  It  was  based 
on  merit,  a  merit  that  reflected  moral  achievement  rather  than 
accumulated  opulence  of  dubious  provenance.  Nze,  Ozo,  Dimkpa, 
nwoke  teghete,  Dimgba,  Diochi,  Dike,  Ochiagha,  Okolobia,  Amadi 
and  a  host  of  others  represented  a  society's  hierarchy  of  anthropological 
evaluations  to  which  one  aspired  through  moral  probity.  They  entailed 
ethical  imperatives  which,  While  not  conspicuously  deriving  from  the 
Christian  message,  have  however  emerged  for  the  Igbo  from  upright 
human  conscience  responding  to  God's  communication  in  the  world  of 
nature.19  Our  ancestors  could  be  called  "holy  pagans",  like  Abraham  and 
Sarah,  "Christians  before  Christ".  The  marvellous  response  to  the 
Christian  message  evident  in  Igboland  cannot  be  fully  understood  unless 
we  appreciated  this  matrix  of  traditional  religion  on  which  it  was 
preached  and  received.  The  delightful  nostalgia  of  Bishop  Shanahan  for 
Igboland  points  to  this  response  to  his  instruction  during  his  inter- 
religious  dialogues  -  his  palaver  culture  shared  with  Igbo  elders  who 
were  nonetheless  satisfied  with  worshiping  the  God  of  Nature.  They 
however,  sent  their  children  to  Shanahan's  school  to  learn  about  the 
God  of  history,  the  Father  of  Jesus  Christ.  And  both  are  in  the  long  run 
the  one  God. 

After  initial  resistance  to  Olisa's  decision  to  take  the  Ozo  title  due 
to  the  question  of  compossibility,  Archbishop  Heerey  set  up  a  committee 
in  1955  to  inquire  into  the  possibilities  of  a  Christian  taking  a  pagan  title. 
Basically,  the  question  was  this:  is  it  possible  for  a  convert  to  be  truly 
Christian  and  at  the  same  time  truly  African?  The  outcome  of  the  inquiry 
left  the  doors  of  traditional  title-taking  open  to  Catholics  who  satisfy  the 
moral  demands  of  this  pre-Christian  ancestral  institution.  In  this  way,  it 
has  become  possible  for  Igbo  Catholics  to  escape  the  schizophrenia 
emanating  from  their  commitment  to  Christianity  which  threatened  on 
the  one  hand  to  alienate  them  from  their  African  roots,  and  on  the  other 
hand  from  the  equally  demanding  commitment  to  their  ancestors  that 
assured  them  rootedness  and  integrity  as  sons  and  daughters  of 
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Africa.  Such  honest  searchers  after  cultural  integration,  would  not 
be  those  types  of  Nigerians  who  seek  societal  recognition  through 
the  embezzlement  of  public  funds.  In  the  course  of  the  Great 
Jubilee  2000,  the  Pope  did  render  apologies,  among  others,  to 
native  peoples  who  in  one  way  or  another  were  deprived  of  their 
rightful  patrimony  because  of  the  over-zealousness  of  Christian 
missionaries.  These  missionaries  had  equated  Christianity  with 
European  culture.  Olisa's  pioneering  initiative  made  superflous  and 
uncalled  for  the  Pope's  apology  as  far  as  Igboland  is  concerned; 
it  also  points  to  the  present  need  of  recovering  and  expressing  our 
roots  in  traditional  African  civilization  in  a  modern,  Christian  and  yet 
authentic  manner.  The  unreflecting  attempt  to  ape  our  former 
colonial  masters  has  pulverized  the  traditional  pillars  of  stability 
on  which  our  personal  self-worth  and  our  collective  racial 
authenticity  were  constructed.  This  viewpoint  is  not  a  call  for  the 
total  rehabilitation  of  the  situation  before  our  contact  with  the  West. 
Such  a  recipe  would  be  an  arrant  worship  of  antiquarianism,  a 
recall  of  irrelevance  to  modernity.  We  are  not  arguing  for  such  a 
situation.  Rather,  it  is  a  plea  to  seriously  take  into  account  the 
cultural  achievements  of  our  ancestors  in  the  construction  of  the 
new  society  that  is  emerging.  Heeding  this  call  would  make  for 
wholeness  and  reconciliation,  a  cultural  osmosis  that  enables  one 
to  be  totally  African  while  at  the  same  time  open  to  valid 
acculturation  in  the  developing  process.  Such  an  open-endedness 
is  called  for  by  the  very  dynamic  of  growth. 


Christian  Leadership 

Perhaps  I  need  to  elaborate  on  the  second  source  of 
enlightenment  I  referred  to  earlier,  namely  revelation  as  carried  in 
the  Judeo-Christian  tradition.  Like  in  many  other  fields,  the 
Christian  Weltanschauung  is  a  paradox.  Just  as  life  comes 
through  death  as  we  find  in  the  death  and  the  resurrection  of 
Christ,  exaltation  through  humility,  so  also  leadership  fulfills  itself 
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through  service.20  Certainly,  this  is  what  (somehow  obscured  by 
present  Papal  protocol)  is  hinted  at  by  one  of  the  titles  ascribed  to 
the  Pope:  "Servant  of  the  Servants  of  God".  Jesus  instructs  office 
holders  in  the  church  not  to  behave  like  their  dynamic  equivalents 
in  the  world,  those  who  lord  it  over  their  subjects.  Like  Jesus 
himself,  they  are  to  be  like  servants  in  the  midst  of  their  flock.  They 
lead  by  examples  of  life-giving  deeds. 

In  another  sense,  all  Christians  are  leaders.  By  their 
baptism,  they  share  in  Christ's  triple  function,  one  of  which  is 
leadership.  They  are  the  light  of  the  world.  They  are  the  salt  of  the 
earth,21  metaphors  that  entail  a  certain  witness  to  Kingdom  values. 
It  means  that  every  Christian  should  make  a  difference  in  the  tone 
and  temper  of  life  in  his/her  millieu.  The  result  of  our  actions  as 
Christians  are  inserted  with  an  eschatological  framework,  futuristic 
therefore.  Not  immediacy  but  patience  like  the  farmer  who  has  to 
wait  is  what  is  needed.  Only  after  his  death  did  Jesus'  message 
spread.  What  each  has  to  do  at  strategic  moments  of  one's  life  is 
dictated  by  an  attentive  and  listening  attitude.  After  all,  the 
Christian  is  the  one  led  by  the  indwelling  Spirit.  "I  am  with  you 
always"  is  God's  promise.22  And  God  is  faithful.  He  fulfills  this 
promise  by  the  Spirit  poured  into  our  hearts  by  virtue  of  which  we 
call  God,  "Abba,  Father".23  What  this  means  is  that  the  enlightened 
Christian  leader  is  one  who  listens  to  the  voice  of  God  welling  up 
from  the  depths  of  one's  heart.  Such  a  leader  is  a  man/woman  of 
prayer.24  A  Christian  leader  is  fueled  not  by  the  desire  for  popular 
acclamation,  nor  by  the  desire  to  have  his  name  in  the  Guinness 
Book  of  Records,  nor  to  win  national  decorations  or  the  Nobel 
Prize.  These  may  come  in  the  course  of  his  efforts.  His  primary 
concern  is  to  fulfill  the  will  of  God  inspired  by  the  in-dwelling  Spirit. 
He  will  be  ready  and  willing  to  stand  alone  but  not  lonely  against 
established  authorities  -  like  Jeremiah  among  the  ancients,  like 
Jesus  of  the  New  Covenant. 
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Areas  of  Leadership  Potential 

In  many  ways,  the  Knighthood  represents  a  practical 
expression  of  Catholic  action  much  in  line  with  Vatican  M's  decree 
on  the  laity.  It  has  been  written:  "The  Knights  are  organized  for  a 
purpose  which  has  meaning  only  in  so  far  as  they  are  in  perfect 
accord  with  the  mind  of  the  church.  In  the  spirit  of  this  accord,  they 
are  the  real  warriors  of  our  time,  whose  armour  is  Christian 
fraternity,  whose  sword  is  the  truth  and  whose  banner  proclaims 
peace  through  sacrifice.  They  are  showing  in  our  day  a  deep 
understanding  of  their  purpose  and  are  set  upon  an  enlightened 
program  of  action.  Decent  men  cannot  help  but  be  attracted  to  an 
Order  so  zealously  professing  the  rich  truths  of  the  faith."25  Such  a 
spirit  makes  the  Knights'  action  Catholic  action. 

Taking  into  account  our  situation  in  life  and  mirroring  the 
elements  uncovered  in  the  excavations  of  our  inquiry,  we  realize 
the  importance  of  enlightenment  and  rootedness.  Hence  I  would 
like  to  suggest  that  the  Knights  of  St.  Mulumba  expand  their  action 
in  a  way  that  would  shape  the  future  to  reflect  the  type  of  situation 
we  would  wish  our  country  on  her  fiftieth  birthday,  her  golden 
jubilee  of  nationhood.  The  state  of  the  schools,  for  example,  has 
been  miserable  since  the  mission  schools  were  confiscated.  We 
have  as  part  of  our  patrimony  the  legacy  of  the  schools  left  by 
Shanahan  and  the  Holy  Ghost  Congregation.  Many  of  us  are  what 
we  are  today  because  of  the  education  those  mission  schools 
gave  us.  Instead  of  sending  our  children  overseas  to  be  educated 
and  become  further  alienated  from  our  roots,  why  could  the 
Knights  not  help  the  indigenous  Spiritans  re-establish  these 
mission  schools  for  our  future  generation?  The  indigenous  Holy 
Ghost  Fathers  and  Brothers  have  decided  to  continue  the  tradition 
of  Shanahan  in  erecting  the  schools.  The  result  of  these  schools 
would  be  long-term  but  they  will  be  schools  rooted  in  the  land 
where  traditional  values  and  European  presence  have  confronted 
themselves.  The  future  would  be  grateful  for  its  visionary  founders. 
Secondly,  since  Islam  commands  a  large  proportion  of  the  Nigerian 
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population  and  has  shown  itself  militant  and  often  intolerant,  could 
the  Mulumba  Knighthood  not  fund  conferences  to  bring  Christian 
and  Moslem  intellectuals  together  to  thrash  out  their  differences 
and  through  it  to  build  bridges  for  peaceful  co-habitation?  Thirdly, 
since  the  image  of  the  country  when  seen  from  political 
performance  and  uptill  now  the  coups  and  counter-coups  only  tell 
us  of  political  frustration  and  leadership  ineptitude,  could  the 
Mulumba  Knighthood  not  begin  a  Christian  political  party  as  has 
been  done  in  most  of  Western  Europe?  Although  such  a  party 
would  not  automatically  signal  an  end  to  corruption,  it  would 
nonetheless  represent  a  Christian  social  and  political  presence  on 
the  national  platform 

You  already  have  schemes  for  members  of  the  Mulumba 
Knighthood;  training  priests  and  religious,  sustaining  seminarians, 
etc,  they  could  be  expanded  to  enhance  and  vivify  the  quality  of  life 
of  the  wider  community.  Christian  charity  does  not  draw 
boundaries. 


Conclusion 

Let  me  conclude.  An  inspection  of  Nigeria's  situation 
uncovered  a  climate  of  corruption  engendered  by  an  uncritical 
promotion  of  the  traditional  extended  family  system  known  to 
primitive  (in  the  sense  of  original)  African  life-style.  We  also  saw 
the  so-called  display  of  unearned  wealth.  An  enlightened  Christian 
leadership  is  sober,  visionary  and  distinguished  by  the  interlocking 
combination  of  knowledge  and  wisdom,  personal  discipline,  and  of 
the  readiness  to  serve  so  that  others  may  live.  One  of  us,  Sir 
Robert  Olisa,  has  been  a  frontiersman  in  Christian  leadership  in  the 
sense  that  through  his  efforts,  traditional  pre-Christian  values  have 
been  appropriated  in  the  local  church  and  recognized  by  the 
Vatican.  He  has  thereby  cleared  the  path  for  continued 
inculturation  of  Christianity  in  African  soil.  We  can  display  the  same 
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type  of  leadership  by  Initiating  moves  that  will  shape  the  future 
towards  the  hastening  of  the  coming  of  God's  kingdom.  I  thank  you 
for  your  attention. 


•UJiapier  Nine 


EPILOGUE:  THE  DAWN  OF  A  NEW  ERA 

John  Paul  II  attaches  a  monumental  importance  to  his  background 
as  a  Pole  who  has  participated  in  Europe's  spiritual  adventure. 
Even  as  Pope  and  spiritual  leader  of  the  world  church,  Catholicism, 
he  does  not  forget  the  legacy  of  Europe  for  the  entire  human  kind. 
At  strategic  turns  in  Europe's  history,  he  tends  to  recall  his 
contemporaries  to  the  fountains  of  their  temporal  passage.  One 
such  example  was  at  the  shrine  of  the  Apostle  James  at  Santiago 
de  Compostella  in  Spain.  He  addressed  the  spiritual  situation  of 
Europe  in  a  secularizing  drift  in  the  following  words: 

"I,  John  Paul,  a  son  of  the  Polish  nation,  which  has  always, 
on  account  of  its  origins,  its  traditions,  its  culture  and  its 
crucial  connections,  considered  itself  European  -  Slav 
among  Latins  and  Latin  among  Slavs  -  filled  with  love  I  call 
out  to  you,  age-old  Europe:  return  to  yourself,  be  yourself 
again,  recall  your  origins,  let  your  roots  have  new  life!  In  an 
atmosphere  full  of  respect  for  other  religions  and  genuine 
freedoms,  rebuild  your  spiritual  unity!  You  can  still  be  a 
beacon  of  civilization  and  an  inducement  to  progress  in  the 
world.  The  other  continents  look  to  you  and  hope  to  hear 
the  answer  that  St.  James  gave  to  Our  Lord:  I  can' 


.»» 1 


The  Pope's  message  is  an  European  version  of  the  Isi-ji 
metaphor.  The  only  difference  between  the  argument  for  the  Isi-ji 
maintenance  and  the  Pope's  appeal  to  Europeans  is  the  historical 
destination  of  both  concerns.  While  the  Isi-ji  argument  follows  the 
Igbo  advice,  jide  nke  iji  (preserve  your  heritage),  the  Pope's 
appeal  looks  to  a  continued  historical  hold  of  European  influence 
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in  world  affairs  albeit  from  the  Chrisitan  perspective.  Karl  Rahner's 
radical  interpretation  of  the  meaning  of  the  Second  Ecumenical 
Council  of  the  Vatican  has  discovered  this  Europe's  historical  role 
as  that  of  "the  activity  of  an  export  firm  which  exported  a  European 
religion  as  a  commodity  it  did  not  really  want  to  change  but  sent 
throughout  the  world  together  with  the  rest  of  the  culture  and 
civilization  it  considered  superior"  (cf.  Karl  Rahner,  "Towards  a 
Fundamental  Theological  Interpretation  of  Vatican  II",  in 
Theological  Studies,  Dec.  1979,  Vol.40,  No.4).  Among  other 
documents,  the  Nostra  Aetate  and  Ad  Gentes  of  Vatican  II  support 
this  interpretation.  Among  the  importers  and  consumers  of  the 
European  commodity  had  been  Africa.  Now  the  Isi-ji  metaphor 
advises  Africans  to  be  open  to  foreign  influence  while  at  the  same 
time  critical  and  discriminatory  in  what  they  import.  Africans  can  no 
longer  afford  to  be  like  the  reed  shaken  by  the  wind,  at  the  mercy 
of  any  foreign  fashion.  What  the  Pope  is  telling  Europe  is  what  this 
collection  of  lectures  has  been  trying  to  tell  Africans:  rediscover 
and  appropriate  yourselves.  You  are  capable  of  taking  your  destiny 
in  your  own  hands.  Be  a  source  of  newness  and  inspiration  to 
other  peoples  rather  than  continuing  to  be  consumers  and  agents 
of  foreign  influence.  Africans  have  a  glorious  history  to  look  back 
to  for  inspiration,  namely,  the  initiatives  our  ancestors  put  in  place 
to  deal  with  their  situation-in-life  before  their  European  and  oriental 
neighbours  discovered  them.  Unlike  China,  the  ancients  did  not 
build  any  Great  Wall  to  ward  off  foreign  influence.  They  left 
themselves  open  to  the  enrichment  of  acculturation.  We  also  have 
another  past  to  look  to  for  imitation,  namely,  the  work  of  the 
European  colonial  administrations  during  the  period  of  occupation. 
Both  sources  of  inspiration  place  present-day  Africans  in  a  position 
of  enrichment  and  challenge.  What  they  require  is  the  courage, 
nerve  and  imagination  to  combine  and  transform  their  two-fold 
heritage  into  fonts  of  enlightenment  for  the  rest  of  the  world.  This 
is  all  the  more  urgent  in  an  era  of  globalization  where  traditional 
boundaries  tend  to  break  down.  Other  nations  may  thus  learn  from 
Africans  how  native  and  foreign  world-views  can  peacefully  co- 
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mingle  harmoniously. 

A  couple  of  centuries  have  passed  since  slave  trade  was 
abolished.  Africans  do  not  need  to  continue  to  live  as  if  they  were 
still  living  in  a  situation  of  enslavement,  of  self-imposed  bondage. 
When  they  travel  outside  their  continent,  they  still  give  the 
impression  of  being  children  of  a  lesser  god.  Many  of  them  are 
happy  to  be  playing  second  fiddle  to  their  hosts;  many  embrace 
works  below  their  qualification  and  capability.  The  idea  of  the  "brain 
drain"  could  be  a  continued  sign  of  the  blackman's  historic  slavery 
experience  that  continues  to  live  on  in  gifted  individuals  who 
escape  to  the  industrialized  nations  to  operate  below  capacity, 
instead  of  deploying  their  capacities  to  build  up  their  continent  and 
raise  the  quality  of  the  life  of  their  people.  European  and  American 
ancestors  had  such  gifted  men  who  toiled  without  having  enjoyed 
"the  good  life"  but  laid  the  foundations  on  which  their  progenitors 
enjoy  enhanced  human  life.  Sacrifice,  self-sacrifice  belong  to  a 
nation's  as  well  as  to  an  individual's  development.  The  type  of 
selfishness  African  military  leaders  have  introduced  to  the 
continent  leads  not  to  development  but  to  bloody  revolutions;  to 
instability  of  governments.  We  need  to  overcome  the  slave 
mentality  and  re-affirm  our  freedom  as  children  of  God  and 
ambassadors  of  the  African  peoples. 

It  is  now  decades  since  independent  African  nations 
emerged.  Still,  African  nations  have  not  experienced  peace.  Biafra, 
Congo,  Angola,  Sierra  Leone,  Rwanda,  Polisario  Guerillas, 
Ethiopia  and  the  Horn  of  Africa  and  more  have  been  theatres  of 
tribal  wars  and  fratricidal  imbroglios.  The  so-called  Pax  Britannica 
thrived  on  the  principle  of  "divide  and  rule".  British  colonial 
administration,  African  historians  have  pointed  out,  was  primarily 
geared  to  looking  after  the  interest  of  His/Her  Imperial  Majesty 
rather  than  the  peace  and  progress  of  the  subject  nations.  There 
was  no  internal  structure  set  in  place  to  hold  the  ethnic  divergently 
subject  races  together  when  British  imperial  force  was  no  longer  in 
place.  The  extensive  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations  promoted 
the  prestige  of  Britain  in  the  meetings  of  the  European  powers.  The 
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Fashoda  incident  is  a  reminder  of  the  readiness  of  both  Britain  and 
France  to  sacrifice  the  lives  of  multitudes  of  Africans  in  order  to 
claim  a  territory  for  an  European  power.  Territories  were  assigned 
to  European  powers  without  recourse  to  the  will  of  the  people. 
Boundaries  of  countries  were  drawn  without  respect  for  language 
or  ethnic  grouping  of  the  subject  nations.  No  African  was  invited  - 
even  as  an  observer  -  to  the  Berlin  Congress  where  the  destiny  of 
the  African  continent  was  decided. 

One  cannot  but  stand  in  wonder  at  the  temerity  of  European 
visitors  in  allocating  boundaries  to  their  hosts.  They  had  a 
compassion  on  the  people  they  met  on  the  continent  and  felt  a 
need  to  re-organise  their  lives  such  as  to  add  human  quality  -  as  it 
has  emerged  in  Europe  -  to  the  infant  Africans.  They  were 
considered  incapable  of  formulating  a  life  worthy  of  human  beings. 
This  was  the  inspiration  behind  the  concept  of  "the  whiteman's 
burden". 

The  situation  that  has  arisen  on  the  African  Continent  since 
National  Independence,  viz;  the  continuous  ethnic  wars,  the  natural 
catastrophies  and  tragedies  evident  in  hunger,  over  flooding, 
famine,  aids  and  cholera  epidemics  go  to  confirm  the  European 
suspicion  that  Africans  cannot  manage  their  own  affairs.  Even 
some  Africans  have  sued  for  the  return  of  the  former  colonial 
masters  to  continue  their  administration  of  the  Continent  and 
organization  of  the  life  of  the  Africans. 

Such  a  call  on  Europeans  to  take  over  the  affairs  of 
managing  Africa  for  Africans  is,  to  say  the  least,  an  abdication  of 
personal  responsibility  for  shaping  the  future  of  Africa's  destiny.  It 
is  a  manifest  sign  of  racial  inferiority  complex,  namely,  the  feeling 
that  the  whiteman  is  more  capable  than  the  blackman.  This  has  led 
Africans  to  shift  the  task  facing  them  to  others  they  consider  - 
without  having  made  the  effort  -  to  be  more  capable.  Africans  want 
to  return  to  the  security  of  their  mother's  womb  rather  than  accept 
the  challenge  of  "being  a  man",  dimkpa  They  even  forget  that 
most  of  the  ethnic  problems  and  boundary  disputes  are  direct 
results  of  European  mis-use  of  Africa,   legacy  of  the  Berlin 
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congress  that  settled  "the  scramble  for  Africa"  with  the  interest  of 
peace  in  Europe  at  heart.  It  was  intended  to  assuage  the  greed  of 
Europe  shopping  for  colonies  that  would  provide  raw  materials  for 
newly  industrialized  Europe. 

Although  the  Organization  of  African  Unity  has  decided  to 
maintain  the  European-created  national  boundaries  as  they  exist 
on  the  African  Continent,  African  leaders  have  never  called  a 
symposium  of  the  different  ethnic  groups  in  these  countries  to 
discuss  the  conditions  of  their  co-habitation  within  these  externally 
imposed  boundaries. 

Until  such  discussions  take  place,  there  will  be  no  end  to 
internal  wranglings  between  the  ethnic  groups  and  occasional 
ethnic  wars.  European  arm  dealers  are  only  ready  to  supply  the 
implements  of  pogroms  and  mass  death.  When  one  looks  at  the 
rail  lines  constructed  by  the  colonial  regime  -  which  have  not  been 
improved  on  by  independent  African  governments  -  one  cannot  but 
conclude  that  the  colonial  intention  was  to  export  raw  materials  to 
the  coast  and  not  to  link  ethnic  groups  with  one  another.  The 
inference  would  be  for  the  Africans:  think  like  us;  let  the  good  of 
your  people  be  your  priority.  Salus  populi  prima  lex.  England  and 
Scotland  are  not  the  best  of  neighbours.  The  Roman 
administration  even  realized  this  during  its  occupation  of  the  British 
Isles.  Hence  it  built  the  Hadrian's  wall  to  wedge  the  sporadic  forays 
of  combative  Scotts  into  English  territory.  Yet  when  British  interest 
was  at  stake,  both  countries  drowned  their  mutual  associability  for 
the  sake  of  the  glory  of  the  commonwealth.  Because  of  the 
hardship  conditions  of  Scotland,  most  of  the  early  British  explorers 
were  Scotsmen. 

African  politicians  could  borrow  a  leaf  from  their  colonial 
masters.  Instead  of  storing  up  the  nation's  wealth  in  foreign  banks, 
they  could  establish  industries  to  give  jobs  to  our  teeming 
population.  Senators  and  Representatives  could  spare  a  lot  of  time 
impeaching  one  another  and  debating  the  salaries  they  should 
earn  and  spend  more  time  in  legislating  against  greed  and  in 
improving  the  condition  of  the  roads  and  railways.  Nkrumah  raised 
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hopes  for  Africans.  He  renamed  Gold  Coast  after  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Ghana.  He  thereby  wanted  to  re-appropriate  for 
Africans  the  pride  in  their  patrimony.  They  did  not  need  the 
anabaptism  of  the  colonial  visitors  to  fashion  an  identity  for 
themselves.  What  they  needed  was  to  reaffirm  themselves  over- 
against  but  in  fidelity  to  the  forces  that  had  gone  into  their  making. 
One  is  convinced  that  the  hour  for  carrying  out  this  task  or  re- 
appropriating  our  self-esteem  has  come.  We  do  not  have  to 
continue  to  delay  its  realization. 

Granted,  for  centuries,  Africa  stood  in  awe  before  and 
dumb-founded  by,  the  magic  of  European  way-of-life.  Their 
superior  fire-power  decided  wars  for  their  benefit  without  however 
breaking  the  will  of  the  Africans  to  survive.  One  of  their  wisdom 
sayings  instructs  them:  "the  visitor  will  eventually  leave".  And 
another  has  it:  "what  is  hot  will  in  the  long  run  become  cold". 
Political  Independence  signaled  the  departure  of  the  colonial 
visitors.  The  colonial  guns  have  been  silenced.  Like  the  tortoise 
re-opening  his  protective  armour,  Africans  must  now  re-emerge 
from  the  shadows  of  colonial  occupation  to  re-affirm  their  self- 
hood, enriched  by  their  colonial  experience. 

Equally,  the  experience  of  slavery  left  them  arguably  with 
psychological  traumas  and  has  ever  accompanied  them  with  a 
nagging  inferiority  complex  before  the  whiteman.  Yet  in  the  course 
of  the  centuries,  they  have  had  cause  to  shake  off  such  racial 
prejudices  by  their  ability  to  have  achieved  results  comparable  to 
and  even  better  than  the  whiteman.  In  the  field  of  research,  on  the 
sporting  arena,  some  of  them  have  won  the  Nobel  Prize  and 
become  gold-crowned  Olympians.  On  the  diplomatic  scene  and  in 
the  World  Courts,  they  have  proved  their  mettle.  The  time  has 
come  for  the  Africans  to  forget  their  slavery  past  and  to  re-affirm 
the  sort  of  freedom  associated  with  a  Moshweshwe  or  a  Perempe. 
They  need  such  a  freedom  to  be  able  to  be  creative  and  thereby 
initiate  the  type  of  newness  that  could  renew  the  earth.  If  we  listen 
to  the  former  colonial  powers,  their  own  time  has  run  out.2  The 
future  of  human  history  may  henceforth  look  to  Africa  for  its 
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salvation.  Such  a  situation  can  never  arise  so  long  as  Africans 
maintain  their  dependence  on  the  former  colonial  masters.  By  so 
doing  they  continue  to  be  consumers  and  never  producers.  So  long 
do  they  delay  their  arriving  at  the  maturity  and  the  respect  that  is 
owed  to  them. 

Again,  it  is  universally  granted  that  in  the  course  of  its 
historical  association  with  other  continents,  Africa  has  been 
misused,  often  bastardised.  Not  only  slavery  and  colonialism, 
apartheid  also  is  included  in  the  continents  cabinet  of  curiosities. 
In  the  course  of  the  Great  Jubilee  Year  2000,  the  sovereign  Pontiff, 
John  Paul  II,  in  an  unprecedented  ceremony  in  St.  Peter's,  a 
ceremony  televised  across  the  world,  asked  for  pardon  in  the  name 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  "Let  us  forgive  and  ask  for  forgiveness". 
This  has  to  do  with  wrongs  done  by  "the  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
Church"  in  the  2000  years  of  her  history.  Among  such  wrongs  were 
those  Africans  felt  the  Catholic  Church  did  to  them.  The  Pope 
asked  that  the  Church  be  pardoned  for  the  divisions  among 
Christians;  for  the  violence  which  some  of  her  missionaries  used 
in  the  service  of  the  truth;  and  for  attitudes  of  diffidence  and 
hostility  adopted  towards  followers  of  other  religions".  It  was 
difficult  for  the  Africans  in  those  early  days  of  European  activity  to 
distinguish  between  European  missionaries,  slave-traders  and 
imperial  agents.  They  were  all  white,  spoke  the  same  language, 
tended  to  behave  the  same  way.  When  you  add  to  it  the  fact  that 
whether  missionary  or  slave-trader  or  colonial  officer,  they 
belonged  to  one  Christian  religious  group  or  another,  it  becomes 
easy  to  pardon  the  African  for  his  undifferentiated  consciousness. 
What  we  can  plead  for  is  what  the  Pope  asks  for,  namely  "the 
purification  of  memory".3 

Africans  were  certainly  touched  by  Cardinal  Joseph 
Ratzinger's  reading  of  the  "confession  of  sins  committed  in  the 
service  of  the  truth".  He  went  on  "even  men  of  the  church,  in  the 
name  of  faith  and  morals,  have  sometimes  used  methods  not  in 
keeping  with  the  Gospel. ..in  certain  periods  of  history,  Christians 
have  at  times  given  in  to  intolerance  and  have  not  been  faithful  to 
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the  great  commandment  of  love." 

Another  confession  -  the  sixth  -  concerns  "sins  against  the 
dignity  of  women  and  the  unity  of  the  human  race".  Remarkably  it 
was  read  out  by  an  African,  Cardinal  Francis  Arinze,  president  of 
the  Pontifical  Council  for  Inter-religious  Dialogue.  The  sixth 
confession  is  for  "those  who  have  suffered  offences  against  their 
human  dignity  and  whose  rights  have  been  trampled  on",  and  for 
"women  who  are  too  often  humiliated  and  marginalised".  The  text 
goes  on:  "let  us  acknowledge  the  forms  of  acquiescence  in  these 
sins  of  which  Christians  have  been  guilty".  The  Pope  confessed  to 
God  that  Christians  had  "at  times"  "not  acknowledged  the  equality 
of  your  sons  and  daughters"  and  had  "been  guilty  of  attitudes  of 
rejection  and  exclusion,  consenting  to  acts  of  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  racial  and  ethnic  differences".  He  went  on  to  ask  for  God's 
forgiveness,  and  "the  grace  to  heal  the  wounds  still  present  in  your 
community  on  account  of  sin,  so  that  we  will  all  feel  ourselves  to  be 
your  sons  and  daughters"4. 

These  sentiments  have  been  cited  extensively  to  point  out 
the  dawn  of  a  new  era  for  Africa's  self-consciousness.  Freedom 
fighters  as  well  as  indigenous  theologians  write  with  resentment 
about  the  humiliations  from  colonial  officers  and  missionary 
policies  in  the  continent's  past.  The  Pope's  apologies  recognises 
the  validity  of  the  complaints  and  pleads  for  the  purification  of 
memory,  thereby  ushering  a  new  beginning.  Wole  Soyinka,  tends 
to  assume  that  such  a  purification  has  been  achieved  by  the 
workings  of  African  Traditional  Religion.  In  his  Nobel  Prize  for 
Literature  (1986)  acceptance  speech,  he  maintains  that  Africans 
have  forgiven  the  Europeans  who  led  them  to  slavery  and 
expropriated  their  lands  during  the  colonial  era.  Not  only  have  the 
Africans  forgiven  them,  they  have  also  proved  hospitable  to  the 
foreigners  before  and  after  independence. 

If  this  is  the  case,  then  both  the  revealed  religions  of  Roman 
Catholicism  and  the  natural  religion  of  Africans  together  plead  for 
a  new  beginning  through  the  forgiveness  of  the  past  and  the 
acceptance  of  a  new  era  of  respect  for  native  genius.  Africa's  past 
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achievements  could  no  longer  be  appreciated  as  the  work  of  the 
devil.  Vatican  ll's  Decree  on  the  Missions  Nostra  Aetate  has 
catered  for  that  misinterpretation.  Africans  are  not  noble  savages 
and  uncultured  as  the  first  explorers  and  discoverers  assumed. 
Africans  have  developed  a  valid  life-style  imposed  by  the  level  of 
their  awareness  when  Europe  met  them.  That  life-styfe  should  not 
have  been  dismissed  as  sub-human  in  order  to  be  replaced 
through  an  alien  school  system.  It  should  have  been  encouraged 
to  unfold  and  blossom  independently  of  the  European  perspective 
on  human  life. 

Without  crying  over  spilt-milk,  Africans  are  now  encouraged 
to  pick  themselves  up  at  the  stage  they  find  themselves,  creatively 
combine  the  treasures  that  accounted  for  the  present-day  condition 
and,  like  the  inventive  house-holder,  bring  out  of  their  treasure 
house  things  both  old  and  new.  The  gospel  parable  of  talents 
impels  them  to  this  exercise  of  freedom  and  creativity.  Overcome 
the  shame  of  the  past.  Assert  your  human  originality.  Do  not  ape 
other  forms  of  humanity  for  acceptability.  Be  yourself! 
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L.E.  Hart,  "Knights  of  Columbus"  in  Catholic  Encyclopedia 
Vol.  VIII,  p. 21 7.  Your  own  Supreme  Secretary  in  article  cited 
above  writes:  "The  Catholic  Knight  is  an  agent  of  Catholic 
faith,  hope  and  charity,  knowledgeable  in  his  local  and 
Catholic  life.  The  Catholic  Knight  aims  at  a  high  level  of 
Christian  self  respect  and  as  a  consequence  co-operates 
with  other  Christian  denominations  and  persons  of  good  will 
making  sure  however  that  he  does  not,  in  doing  so 
compromise  his  Catholic  belief  and  principle".  I  can  assure 
you  that  even  Joseph  Cardinal  Ratzinger  will  not  object  to 
this  articulation  of  purpose. 

Chapter  Nine:  A  NEW  ERA 

In  Franz  Koenig,  "Europe's  Spiritual  Adventure"  The 

Tablet  26  February,  2000,  p.260 

See  for  example  Oswald  Spengler's  two  volumes  The 

Decline  of  the  West  (1926,  1971).  The  Pope's  call  to 

Europe  to  rediscover  itself  (cited  earlier)  is 

understandable  with  this  background. 

cf.  "The  Pope  asks  God  for  Pardon  before  the  Whole 

World",  The  Tablet  18  March,  2000,  p.391f. 

Ibid.  P.392 
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Africa's  encoui  °  5282  °0628  0088  the  continent 
comatose,  awestruck.  Slavery  and  colonial  experience  tend 
to  make  Africans  dependent.  John  Paul  II  has  called  for  the 
purification  of  memory.  Christian  theology  teaches  that 
God  has  no  favourites.  African  history  exhibits  ancestors 
vuho  dared,  achievements  that  are  world  marvels.  The  time 
has  come  for  Africans  to  shake  off  their  humiliating  past 
and  to  reassert  their  innate  freedom  as  children  of  God. 
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